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A Surprise for travelers abroad— 
(possibly for you across the street) 





In far away places beyond strange seas, under strange skies, the traveler 
comes upon—manufacturing plants! He is surprised. 


Out of curiosity he goes in to see if little yellow men, brown men or white 
men are at work with modern machines. 


Many times he finds machines from England, Holland or Germany—telling 
of the inventive genius of other nations. But when he glances up at the ceiling 
he sees, at intervals along the lines of pipe, a little American invention made in 


Rhode Island. 


The whole world recognizes the need of Frederick Grinnell’s invention— 
the sensitive automatic sprinkler—which has saved untold millions of dollars 
from destruction by fire. 


Grinnell Company has given to every field of Industrial Piping the same 
degree of engineering study that it has brought to bear on the many problems of 
automatic fire extinguishment. 


Its achievements during 70 years have included inventions and _ skillful 
engineering on heating and power equipments, and systems of piping for steam, 
air, water, alkalies, oil, acids, etc. Every manufacturing section and almost 
every large city have their examples of Grinnell industrial piping. Each one, 
it is safe to say, is functioning with the highest degree of efficiency and saving 
money for its owner. 


A Grinnell organization for nation-wide service in Industrial Piping has 
grown up, with factories, offices and warehouses East, West, North and South. 
Probably a Grinnell piping installation can be seen by you in your own neigh- 
borhood— possibly just “across your own street.” 


No matter what your piping problem may be, ask Grinnell Company 


GRINNELL 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: PROVIDENCE, R. I. Ask Your Consulting Engineer 








One view of Grinnell piping in plant 
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HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 


CORRESPONDENT 


revealed to you by Ad- ye Doin, & = highest paid letter 
writer in the world. A 48-page free book tells: How letter 
writing gives you a new money-making A and puts swift 
success within your grasp! How to sell your services for more; 
how to make up the other man’s mind; attract, interest, con- 
vince him; how letter im gg quickly ‘advance from clerk to 
executive and a bigger future. This book is abso- 
lutely free. prs te Desk 122. 





Sarit Ase N Ave., New Yo York 


FREE 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
,and writing of the Short-Stery abtbeot wa 


structure 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for a of oi omen incott’s. 
catalogue 


THE HONE COANcsrOADERCE cE SC nO0OL, 
Dept. 71 Springfield, Mass. 











Just the Thing for the Garden Lover 


A fascinating new book, designed to guide the energies of 
the en pre and to remind the more advanced crafts- 
man of details which he may have overlooked, is 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 


by 8. 8. gg ty World Famous Expert on Gardening 
Author of * jose Book,’’ **Round the Year in the 
°° ote 


This book. as its title indicates, is thoroughly practical. 
It deals with elementary matters, particularly those on 
= — usually ask advice, covering the whole 
of gardening, hardy and greenhouse flowers, trees 
oa Paaube. fruits and vegetables, diseases, fertilizers, 
It has many photographic reproductions of 


‘fvo, Cloth. With 49 full-page plates. $2.25 net; by mail, $2.87 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Child’s 
Life of Christ 


Here is a book that every 
family should own, that 
every mother should read 
to her children. It tells 
the wonderful story of the 
birth, childhood, ministry, 
and suffering of Jesus in a 
fearless yet essentially rev- 
erent manner. It lays stress 
on those incidents that are 
most likely to appeal to the 
imagination of the young 
and to find a permanent 
ce in their memories. It 
is narrated in simple language and divided into short 
chapters so as not to fatigue the youngreader. A 
Specially attractive feature for the youngsters are the 
EIGHT COLORED PLATES AND SIXTEEN 
OTHER FULL - PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
depicting events in the career of the Saviour—the adora- 
tion by the Magi at Bethlehem, boyhood scenes at Naz- 
areth, the calming of the Galilee, 
the Last Sup) Dper.. Se betrayal by Jud h 
d by well-known artists. 
pdeeniel bound in Cloth 
“A fge, larae book large bok af 894 sage, hes rons ge § 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















“Christ Walking 
By R. Scott Lauder, R.S.A. 


on the Sea” 

















30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford: * 
lon. A. S. Hewitt: 
e further im provement 


and valuable. 


It has been to me.a practical help.” 
“The eo elways indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be incapable 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand Lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs trom the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Cover D 


by George Wharton Edwards. 


8vo, 1205 pages. 


Prices: Buck- 


ram, $7.50; Law Sheep, $10.00; Half Morocco, $12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





How Far Does the Mind 
Influence the Body? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books 
of Paul Dubois, M.D., Professor of Neuropathology at the University of 


Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 


This emi- 


nent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, 


yet in a style so clear that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


All six 


books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an optimism that will be found 


contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Translated by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D., and William A. 
White, M.D. In this strong, 
optimistic book Dr. Dubois 


discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds 
and describes clearly and 
charmingly the exact methods 
by which he has achieved such 
notable success. 8vo, Cloth, 
471 pp. Copious Index, $3.50; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 
25 cents extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 


Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. Points out 
that neurasthenia is not a new 
disease created by the condi- 
tions of modern life, but is due 
to fatigue, brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be 
cured by the education of the 
mind and strengthening of the 
will. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents; 
by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. A sympa- 
thetic and intensely human 
book, showing how mental dis- 
orders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday 
life, which precipitate the 
individual into an abnormal 
state, and how just as these 
conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal 
health regained. 12mo, Cloth. 
75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest 
French edition by Edward G. 
Richards. Charming essays 
that shed new light on the 
question of self-control and 
show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral 
development. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.75; by mail $1.85. 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. A delight- 
ful and charmingly written 
essay, setting forth when 
sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of 
conduct. Will be found spe- 
cially helpful in directing the 
minds of parents toward the 
proper molding of their chil 
dren’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 8 
cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. 
An intimate and clearly ex 
pressed talk on this much 
discussed subject that every 
physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual 
reactions of mind and matter, 
should read with care. It 
contains a wealth of inspira 
tion and help, and points the 
way to a healthier and hap- 
pier life. 12mo, Cloth. 75 

cents; by mail 81 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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At thirty-three he was the head of a promising little 
business of his own 


Will you be 


took his savings, and the sav- 

ings of some of his friends, and 
embarked in business for himself. 
He was honest, industrious and at- 
tractive; there seemed to be every 
reason why he should succeed. 

Today, at thirty-five, he is filling a 
departmental position in a big concern 
—a position no better than the one he 
left five years ago. 

What happened to his business that 
promised so much? Fraud? No. 
Lack of capital? Not primarily. 
Neglect? Not at all. 

The trouble was with the training 
of the man. He was an expert sales- 
man but he knew absolutely nothing of 
the other phases of business. 


The failures the Institute 
could prevent 


E could sell goods, but he was 

wholly ignorant of factory and 
ofice organization and control. Costs 
and accounting were a foreign lan- 
guage to him; transportation, adver- 
tising, corporation finance—he made 
mistakes in every one of them, and 
each mistake cost him money. 

He belonged to the 38.2% of busi- 
ness failures whom Bradstreet groups 
under the tragic head: “Incompe- 
tence.” 


It is these failures—and those due 
from “inexperience” and lack of capi- 
tal (which is merely another word for 
bad judgment)—that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can prevent. 


For its Modern Business Course 
and Service is designed to round out 
aman; not to make him a better 
specialist in the single department he 
already knows, but to give him a 
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At thirty-five he was back again at a job; a cog in a 
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one of the 38.2%? 
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Here are the Reasons why 
Men Fail 
as reported by Bradstreet 
Cause 
*Incompetence 38.2% 
*Inexperience 5.6 
*Lack of capital 30.3 
*Unwise credits 1.3 
*Fraud 7.0 
Failures of others B® 
Extravagance 1.1 
Neglect 5B, 
Competition 1.1 
Specific conditions 11.3 
Speculation 7 
Total 100.0% 


*These are the needless failures that a well 
rounded business training would prevent. 


Lack of training in the fundamentals which under- 
lie all business makes men incompetent; leaves 
them ignorant of the experience of others; rates 
them as poor risks for capital; blinds them to the 
ordinary safeguards of credit extension; and ex- 
poses them to all the frauds which prey on busi- 
ness ignorance. 











working knowledge of all other de- 
partments. 

That is why so large a proportion 
of the thousands of Institute men 
have stepped from mere positions into 
businesses of their own, and have 
achieved unusual success. 


Will you work all your life 
in a routine job? 


OU may never have thought of 

it in this way but you are paying 
for the training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute whether you ac- 
cept it or not. 


If you do accept it, the cost is a 
little investment in money and time. 
But who can figure what the cost of 
indecision and delay may be? 


Suppose tomorrow an opportunity 
comes in your present organization for 


a trained and self-confident man to 
step up into the class of executives? 
Or suppose some day you, with your 
savings and experience, start a busi- 
ness of your own. 


Most men look forward to such a 
day—the day they will be made 
executives or go into business for 
themselves. It is the beginning of 
real independence. Will you be 
equipped when that day comes? 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
HE Institute has helped thou- 


sands of men to shorten their 
path to independence. It makes no 
special argument; it asks only for an 
opportunity to lay the full facts be- 
fore thoughtful men for their consid- 
eration and decision. The facts are 
gathered into a book of 116 pages 
entitled. “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


It explains the Modern Business 
Course and Service in full, and tells 
just what it has done for other men 
in positions similar to yours. Any 
thoughtful man may have a copy by 
mail on request, and without obliga- 
tion. For your convenience we at- 
tach a coupon, and suggest that you 
hll it in now, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
847 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation 








Name 
Print here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Canadian address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney. 





A. 





Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Can You Create 
a Photoplay? 


Do You Really Want 
to Know? 


HE Palmer Plan of Instruction in 

Photoplay Writing now introduces a 
new method of discovering in men and 
women the presence of CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION. 

If you have it in you, you should develop 
it. If you lack it you should give up the 
idea of ever writing photoplays. 

This simple test comes to you in the form 
of a confidential questionnaire prepared 
especially for us by Professor Malcom 
Shaw MacLean, former instructor in short 
story writing at Northwestern University 
and University of Minnesota, in collabora- 
tion with H. H. Van Loan, America’s most 
prolific photoplay writer. 

You simply send for it and try it in the 
privacy of your home and without expense. 

* 2 # *# 


O those who answer it successfully will be 

offered an opportunity to obtain competent 
training in photoplay authorship through the De- 
partment of Education of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. a 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if 
you lack the essentials—ior this institution serves 
the great producers, who buy photoplays, as well 
as those who wish to learn the art of writing 
them; and, therefore, must seek only those who 
are fitted for success. 5 

The motion picture industry is seeking every- 
where and earnestly for new writers and you 
need not have “made a name.” Several thov- 
sand new plays are needed every year and the 
present writers cannot fill the great demand. 

If you have acceptable ideas and will learn 
to put them into the form that producers requir: 
in a scenario before they will even read the 
play, you will have an ample market for you: 
work. The Palmer Plan teaches that form to 
those having creative imagination. ‘ 

The course requires bome study during spare 
time only, Literary ability is not a factor. | 

Behind this course, on the advisory .ouncil, 
stand such leaders in the motion picture indus- 
try as Cecil B. DeMille, director general Famous 
Piayers-Lasky Corporation; Thos. H. Ince, head 
of the Ince Studios; Rob Wagner, writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post; and Lois Weber, 
foremost director among women. 

Learn if you can write photoplays by send- 
ing for this interesting, confidential test. It is 
worth two cents to know. Send coupon for it. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, * 
1201 I. W. Heliman Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your New-Method Confidential 
Questionnaire, which I am to fill out and return 
to you for your p “1tsal and subsequent advice to 
me without charge. If successful, I am to re- 
ceive further information about the Palmer Plan 
without any obligation on my part to enroll for 
the course. 


EE RN LSE, aa Ne ee EER ‘ 
Address 
City. 











en nn © Go SeR onan Ae 
* All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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What Will You Make 
of Your Children? 


These five splendid volumes will enable you to develop the best 
that is in your children—and fit them for successful careers. 


They will make mother’s lot easier! 
They will help prepare your children to enter school 


therefore healthier. 


a year sooner and keep in advance of their schoolmates! 


And baby’s infancy happier and 


Give your chil- 


dren the benefit of every secret that science and modern child study have 
unfolded to make our young folks healthier, happier, and better fitted to 


do big things in the world! 


They give you immediate and usable informa- 


tion on the hundreds of problems that no father or mother can solve unaided. 
The littl boy-lives and girl-lives in our homes are ours to mold only for a few years 


You Can Make of Them What 


You Will 


In the five recently published volumes by 
the famous Dr. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., 

.B., are revealed the precious truths of child 
training, priceless to every earnest parent. 
The covntless daily problems that mothers and 
fathers encounter in caring for their children, 
from the cradle to maturity, are solved. Two 
volumes cover “The Character Training of 
Children,” two “The Home Education of 
Children,” while the fitth is devoted to “The 
Sex Instruction of Children.”’ All the details 
of these vitally important subjects aie de- 
scribed with wonderful clearness and sym 
pathy. Dr. Forbush’s life work has been 
among boys and girls; and he writes from 
many years of intimate experience and with 
the most sympathetic understanding. 


Successful Methcds—Not Theories 


The methods described in detail in these 
remarkable books have been successfully used 
in thousands of instances. They are not un- 
tried theories. They are not the ideas of any 
single individual. They are the result of the 
experiences of many parents—-sifted and per- 
fected by specialists over a long period of years. 





| YOU WILL GET 


| 
Answers to Hundreds of | 
} 
} 
! 


Questions Like These! 


How Should a Nervous Child Be Treated? 
How Can Speech Defects Be Cured? | 
What Shall | Do When My Child Is Obstinate? 
How Shall I Treat a Spoiled Child? | 
How To Overcome Fear of the Dark in a Child || 
What Amusements Shall My Child Have? 
How Can I Substitute the Home for the Street 
Corner? 

How Shall I Make the Most of Meal-Time? 

How May I Improve the Evening at Home? 
What Makes a Boy a Leader? i} 
How Can I Help Baby Exercise? | 

What Stories Shall I Tell Baby? 
What Pictures Will Help Baby’s Mind Grow? 
What Tasks Shall I Give My Baby? 

| What Games Shall I Teach My Child? | 
| What Can I Do To Help a Backward Child? || 

| How Can I Train the Memory of My Child? 
| When Shall I Allow My Son to Leave School? 
| What Life-Work is My Boy Best Suited For? 
| How Shall I Tell Sex Traths te My Children? | 


——EeE—E aon 








Babyhood, childhood, youth—and they have grown be- 
yond our control. But in those few years, the patterns 
of their whole lives, for good or ill, are cut. And ours is 
the tremendous responsibility of shaping them aright. 
Love and good intentions alone do not unerringly fit us 
to bring up our children. We must have expert knowl- 
edge of how to care for their little bodies and nurture 
their expanding minds. 


Why You Need These Books 


“Every detail of child training is considered in the 
volumes. One of the most interesting sections of all 
is that where questions of anxious mothers are an- 
swered.’’—Courant, Hartford, Conn. 

“No detail of the proper handling of growing boys 
and girls has been omitted, and the volumes are de- 
signed to cover every phase of child-development.”- 
Philadel phia Public Ledger. 

“Very stimulating and suggestive are these volumes. 
With this fund of information accessible in pleasantly 
readable style, there is no excuse for a badly trained 
parent or an unsympathetic home.’’—Post, Boston, Mass. 

Each book measures 714 x 5x14 inches, and con- 
tains about 280 pages. Illustrated by 4o graphic full- 
page half-tone plates and several smaller drawings and 
photographs. The type is large and clear. Hand- 
somely bound in durable green cloth, with gold letter- 
ing. Complete cross-reference index to each volume. 


Sent On Approval for ONLY $] 


You take no risk. You assume no obliga- 
tion. It costs you nothing, if you do not 
wish to keep them. Send the coupon! 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY D. 1-29-21 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Send me, prepaid, Dr. Forbush’s five volumes on 
Character Training, Home Education, and S Instruction of 
Children. I enclose $1.00. If the books are not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense within ten days, and you are 
to refund my dollar. If I keep the books, I wi end you $1.00 
a month for nine months, until the full price of $10.00 has been paid. 
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Jay them right 


over the 


old shingles 


Lay Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles right over the old wooden- 
shingled roof. Johns-Manville 
recommends this method without 
reservation. Ten years’ trial has 
convinced us that it is not only 
the most economical way to re- 
roof, saving as it does the labor, 
expense, dirt and confusion of 
tearing up the old roof, but it is 
also the most practical way, since 
you have that much additional] 
insulation and protection. 





To owners and builders of homes 


Are you thinking of repairing an 
old roof, or building a new one? 

Of course you want to do this with 
greatest economy. Here’s a booklet 
that tells how. 

We would be glad to send it to you. 
Drop a postcard request to Johns- 
Manville, Inc., 294 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 








RS 
THE CONTINE? 
Through— 


Asbestos 
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story of the ordinary wooden- 
shingled roof is one of patching and 
repairing, repairing and patching, 
then re-shingling only to begin the ex- 
pensive process of patching and repair- 
ing all over again. it’s the kind of 
“overhead expense”’ that puts the big- 
gest crimps in the family budget. 
Eliminate this costly annoyance now 
—and for all time. Lay a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingled Roof right over the 
old shingles. Then forget your roof 
for good. 


Think of the economy of it! 


You not only save the time and ex 
pense of tearing up the old shingles, but 
you have the additional insulation and 
protection that the old shingles will 
afford as a base to the new and perma- 
nent roof of Asbestos Shingles. But 
these little economies are nothing when 
compared with the far greater saving 
due to the very fact that you are using 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Be- 
cause they are all-mineral, they cannot 
warp, crack or rot. Hence they never 
need the periodic attention that other 
roofs need. First cost is practically 
the only cost. 


No matter how badly the old 


roof looks 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles will 
quickly cover its gaping defects. An old 
wooden-shingled roof is a constant al- 


lurement to fire; it may betray the 
home it is supposed to protect. Covered 
with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
it is suddenly fire-safed. Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are given highest 
rating by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., whose business it is to 
classiy fire risk. 


“It made our house new all 
over again” ~° 


Time and time again house-owners 
have told us that. And indeed, it is 
almost magical how an _ Asbestos 
Shingled Roof transforms dilapidation 
into the semblance of a new house. 
Hard and durable as the rock from 
which they are made, yet in color 
Asbestos Shingles are soft—gray, brown 
and Indian red. 


No muss or dirt 


Tearing the old shingles from the 
roof always means messing up your 
property, injuring lawns or shrubbery, 
a houseful of dust and dirt. This 
annoyance can now be eliminated. 


Your carpenter or slater can 
do it easily 


He will even be enthusiastic about 
it! In these days of great building 
activity the carpenter appreciates the 
quick job. Not having to tear off the 
old roof, he saves time—vyou_ save 
money. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 









Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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Age is a relentless sifter of Trucks 
Only the best of them survive - °- « 
A White five-year-old is in its youth 
a White ten-year-old is in its prime 
with earning power unimpaired : + 


THE WHITE COMPANY +» Cleveland 
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FORECASTING THE COURSE 


RICES ARE RUNNING AWAY DOWN-HILL, to the 

undisguised delight of the consumer, while the farmer, 

manufacturer, and. merchant are worrying, not merely 
over vanished profits, but over the exceeding difficulty of mak- 
ing ends meet in a prolonged era of rapidly collapsing values. 
Since producers have also to buy things, and since most con- 
sumers are also depending directly or indirectly on the pros- 
perity of trade and manufacture, many are contemplating the 
downward rush of prices with mixed emotions. Lower prices 
will mean lower wages, lower profits. The one question all 
are asking, in one form or another, is: how long will the run- 
away keep up its speed, and how long before it will be checked 
in its mad career? The speed of the movement is enough, in 
the opinion of the Baltimore American and many other dailies, 
to give promise ‘‘of a definite and considerable reduction in the 
cost of living,’’ a reduction, moreover, which, “allowing for 
slighter swings up and down, promises to be as permanent 
as any general circumstance of life can be in a modern com- 
munity.”” Some business men are to believe that 
prices will decline gradually for several years yet, and that is 
the prediction offered by Mr. John Moody, the investment 
authority, in his forecast for the year. He expects continued 
price deflation for the next three or four months, and altho 
there may be a halt during the spring, he feels that “‘the broad 
trend of commodity prices has no doubt turned definitely 
It is easily possible that we may be in for ten 


inclined 


downward. 
years or more of declining commodity prices, declining costs 
and wages, and increasing purchasing power of the dollar.” 
In its magazine, The Index, the Liberty National Bank of New 
York presents a diagram showing that at the time of our Civil 
War prices sky-rocketed just as they did from 1914 to 1920, 
that there was a sharp decline in 1865 corresponding to that 
in the last half of 1920, and that this sharp drop was followed 
by a slower decline for ten years, finally bringing prices down 
to approximately the 1861 level. ‘‘Whether the future price 
trend will follow the Civil-War precedent or depart from it,” 
the bank observes guarcedly, “this much is to be observed, 
that the contention that we must expect a permanently higher 
price level has been rudely shaken during the last few months.” 
“Tt is the opinion of such men as are handling our big business,” 
suid one of these men recently, “that we will never reach pre- 
The New York 


Commerce, ‘‘is the prewar 


war prices.” cost of living, we read in the 


Journal of sure to remain above 


level.” 
kept in mind that a number of products, including crude rubber 


These are representative statements, vet it should be 


and hogs at the Chicago market, have already touched prewar 
levels; even the five-cent loaf has come back. Since different 
authorities use different methods of computing price fluctua- 
tions, it is a little diftieult to tell when prices reached their peak 
and how much they have since declined. The economist of the 


Chase National Bank of New York goes over a number of the 








OF THE PRICE AVALANCHE 


tabulations, and setting the peak of prices at February, 1920, 
in accordance with Bradstreet’s index-number, he assumes from 
the various sets of figures that ‘‘there has been a decline of 
25 per cent. in the general average of commodity prices from 
February 1, 1920, to December 1, 1920." The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, making a similar study of the discrepant 
price tables, with a view to estimating the probable extent of 
price deflation, comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘the cost of food 
and clothing and the level of wages and retail prices show a 
general tendency to settle to a level not more than 35 or 50 per 
cent. above the basis prevailing during 1913-14.” Of course 
conditions vary in individual cases, and we are told that ‘‘in some 
lines readjustments will be distributed over a period of time so 
that complete liquidation may not be effected until 1922.” 

While it may be difficult to predict the future of prices, and 
business men and financiers are chary of hazarding guesses, 
everybody is now fully aware that the High Cost of Living 
received a fatal blow some time between February and June 
last year, and that every subsequent bulletin from the bedside 
reported For months now the newspapers have 
almost daily earried announcements of price cuts and adver- 
tisements of bargain sales. ‘‘ Little drops in prices like the little 
drops in the nursery classic that made the mighty ocean are 
still swelling the torrent of liquidation that is sweeping through 
the land, carrying profiteers off their feet and the every-day 
man and woman to the isle of safety, where the dollars of our 


sé ” 


sinking. 


daddies will buy an honest-to-goodness dollar’s worth.” So 
New York World.” 
Let us glance back over some of the items that have been ap- 
pearing in the papers during the last few months. Bradstreet’s, 
Dun’s, the National Industrial Conference Board, the United 
States Department of Labor, the New York Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, State commissions, and New York City banks have 


an enthusiastic writer sums it up in the 


been competing with each other in reporting drops in the cost 
read that the 
independent steel companies had reduced prices to the Steel 


of living each successive month. One day we 


Corporation level. In December we heard that paekers were 


buying hogs on the hoof in Chicago at practically the pric 


1913. In New York 
ported that the cost of living 


paid in the Merchants’ Association re- 


December 1 was 10 per cent. 
About 
the same time we heard from Boston that women’s silk stoek- 


that the 


less than in June, altho still double the prewar figure. 


ings were to cost 12 per cent. less; shoe-manufac- 
turers in St. Louis were announcing LO to 20 per cent. cuts; 
and that flour at the Minneapolis mills was priced at a 30 per 
cent, reduction, These items were followed by promises of New 


York 


December 


restaurateurs to lower their prices 10 eent. In 
Bradstreet’ s 
At the samé time the Federal Reserve Bank of 
It found 


wholesale prices beginning to be reflected in retail prices and made 


per 


found prices 25 per cent. below the 


February peak. 
New York estimated thisdrop at from 13 to 33 per eent. 
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the statement that “‘in the United States the price decline in the 
last six months has been the most abrupt since that of the first 
six months of 1865.” The Reserve Bank keeps an index-number 
of twelve basic commodities: cotton, hides, hogs, rubber, copper, 
sugar, wheat, corn, iron, lead, petroleum, and lumber. By De- 
cember 27 the first six of those commodities were at or near 
their prewar prices, altho the fall of the entire group was show- 
ing a tendency to slow down. 

New York markets began to report really worth-while reduc- 
tions in retail meat prices early in January. On January 5 the 
New York Journal of Commerce reported from Boston that the 
shoe-trade authorities had decided what we will pay for shoes 
for this spring’s Easter parade. Ten dollars is to be a high 
price, and practically 











page appear the figures for flour, wheat, and corn. It may be 
noticed that when 1914 opened wheat was selling at less than 
a dollar a bushel. It went above a dollar during the following 
summer, but did not make any decided jump until the United 
States went into the war the spring of 1917. By May wheat 
was selling at practically $3 a bushel. Then came the Food 
Administration with its price-fixing, and wheat was held at a little 
over $2 until well into 1919. In the winter of 1919 and 1920, it 
will be observed, spring wheat went over $3, and both spring and 
winter wheat touched the $3 mark last summer. Then the de- 
cline set in, to the dismay of farmers who were trying to hold 
the 1920 crop for higher prices. To bring this statement up to 
date, it may be noted that No. 2 wheat was selling in Chicago 

at $1.90 on January 19, 



























































the limit. ‘ Perhaps 80 The fluctuations of corn 
per cent. of the people 700 T ] ] | ; paralleled those of 
will be buying shoes be- Index Numbers of Wholesale Commo- I 4 wheat, altho the rise in 
tween $5 and $8.”"* The dity Prices for the more Important Foreign ! \/ price was not quite so 
New York Herald, on 600 | Countries and the United States in Per Cent + high. At the end of 
the 6th blished of Pre-war Average. The 1913 Level in each Italy tty y 
» publis' re- . HAI the year corn was drop- 
ports from various cities Case is taken as 100. if ies ping below $1 a bushel 
showing decidedly lower 500 tl Ley as compared with its 
prices for food and cloth- i \ peak price of $2.04, and 
ing, but an inclination ‘ad H on January 19 had fallen 
to keep luxury prices 400 a +L to 67 cents. Flour 
ap and few indications 4 = a showed greater fluctu- 
of lowering of rents. On / oe ' Ry” ations than wheat, as 
January 16 the five-cent 300 fe France| ~~ a ' may be seen in the way 
loaf of bread reappeared ta Japan /f : ene it jumped in the spring 
in New York—at least i e Q — of 1917. Here we have 
in the newspapers. On a Ae genet alae some evidence of the 
January 15 The Ameri- es Lv , — ae ~ United States ‘“*spread’’ for which the 
can Sugar Bulletin quot- “ farmer blames the mid- 
ed the wholesale price of a aa dleman. Flour selling 
sugar as less than eight at $4.50 a barrel during 
eents, as contrasted with - SRERAL DRAFTINC CO.1NC RY the first half of .1914 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 went to $7.88 in 1915, 


the sales above twenty- 
two cents at the height 
of the ‘‘shortage” and 
the nine-cent price fixt 
by the Food Administra- 


the price movement was. 





RISE AND FALL OF WORLD COMMODITY PRICES. 


This diagram, redrawn from the New York Evening Post, shows how world-wide 
The price wave rose higher in foreign countries because 
of their greater currency inflation as compared with the United States. 


and, after dropping dur- 
ing the following year, 
rose to nearly $10 during 
the winter of 1916-17 








tion during the war. It 
is significant that imported goods as well as our own products 
shared in the price decline. On January 17 the National 
- City Bank of New York reported that all but four of our seventy- 
five principal articles of import were priced lower in November 
than earlier in the year. The four recalcitrants are newsprint 
paper, wood-pulp, pulp wood, and bananas. In contrast with 
the reported price declines are the continued high rents in 
most of our cities, actual advances being reported from some 
places on the Pacific coast, altho certain industrial centers in 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio reported rent reductions at the 
end of the year. Prices of fuel, it may be noted, have not 
yet reached very low levels. One item which holds up the cost 
of living is the increase in railroad fares as well as street-rail- 
way fares in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Portland, 
Ore., and Rochester, N. Y., and some smaller places. 

It is evident, then, that the price decline is by no means 
uniform. Some commodities are falling in price more rapidly 
than others. Various authorities have worked out index-num- 
bers showing comparative percentages of rise and fall, but per- 
haps a clearer view of just what has occurred since January, 
1914, may be obtained by studying the actual price fluctuations 
in dollars and cents, in the case of certain representative com- 
modities during these seven eventful years. Even before the war 

began people were talking about the high cost of living, and our 
figures, compiled with the assistance of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, begin with January, 1914. At the top of the opposite 





and reached $14.88 when 
the United States went into the war in the spring of 1917. This 
was due to a combination of our own war-demands, the demands 
of our allies, and the practical shutting off of the supplies from 
Australia and Argentina. The subsequent drop and comparative 
lack of fluctuation during the next two years may be attributed 
to the Government’s food-control plan, for. with the release 
of control and the resumption of speculation, flour last spring 
reached a higher level than any time during the war. Then 
came the price slump and flour went below $10 a barrel, altho 
recent reports show a slight strengthening, flour being sold in 
Minneapolis last week at over $11. 

The next group of commodities shew a comparatively steady 
rise, with seasonal fluctuations, from January, 1914, to the summer 
of 1920. The meats follow the same general course, reaching 
their highest levels in 1919 and 1920. In few commodities was 
the drop after the middle of the year more sudden than in the 
ease of these foodstuffs. Hams, selling at almost 38 cents a 
pound last summer, were selling at 18 cents last week in the 
Chicago market. Bacon, selling at 33 cents in 1919 after the 
long pull from 15 cents five years before, had dropt to 16 cents 
in Chicago on January 19. Beef fluctuated less than pork 
products, was kept at a level for about a year during the war, 
and then dropt to rise again to its highest point last summer, 
when it sold for 26 cents a pound as compared with something 
under 15 cents in 1914. Sugar made its spectacular rise after 
the war, as may be seen from the diagram. There was a slight 
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RISE AND FALL OF PRICES FROM JANUARY 1, 1914, TO JANUARY 1, 1921 


From data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, ETHELBERT STEWART, Commissioner. 
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gradual rise in price from 1914 to 1918; the wholesale price 
was kept at a level by the Food Administration until the end 
of 1919; then came the speculative market of 1920 with all 
the talk of a “shortage,” and “‘hoarding’”’ by speculators, and 
even by housekeepers. Last summer there was practically no 
standard market quotation; at some sales the price went well 
over 20 cents a pound. Then the bottom fell out of the market; 
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DEFYING THE LAWS OF GRAVITATION. 
—Darling in the New York Tribun: 


sugar was selling below 10 cents before the end of the year, 
and at 734 cents last week. 

The next table brings us to clothing. Manufactured articles 
of apparel have naturally followed roughly prices of the raw 
materials. It may he observed that there was comparatively little 
rise in wool until the United States entered the war, when the 
demand for woolen garments for the Army sent prices sky-high. 
Raw wool, which had sold at about 40 cents in 1914, went to 
a peak price of $1.45 in the spring of 1918. Then, as the war- 
demands slackened, prices of wool began to drop and have 
continued to do so with more or less consistency, until approxi- 
mately 1914 prices have been reached. Cotton was inflwenced 
less by the war-demand. There was no price-fixing during the 
war and the peak was reached with 40-cent cotton in the spring 
of last year. Cotton then slumped, with disastrous conse- 
quenees to Southern growers, dropping to 15 cents on the New 
Orleans market last week. Print cloth naturally followed the 
fluetuations of raw cotton. 

Steel ond iron prices are fundamental as an index of business 
conditions and are also a most important item in building 
construction. The great rise in the prices of both iron and 
steel in 1917 may be attributed to the effect of the submarine 
campaign and to the enormous demands for war-materials and 
ship-building. Steel actually went to a hundred dollars; then 
followed the agreement for price stabilization, which the United 
States Steel Corporation has since he!d to. For a time the 
independents were able to sell at higher prices, but recently they 


have been coming down to the Steel Corporation level. Last 
week the Pittsburgh price of billets was $43.50, while pig iron in 
an unstable market was selling at around $30. 





Contrasting with this rise and fall characteristic of all the 
products so far mentioned is the steady rise in the price of 
coal, which has an important effect on the general cost of living, 
and particularly upon rents. Anthracite has been steadily 
advancing from $5 in 1914 to $10.54 last fall, and it has kept 
approximately at this level for several months. There was a 
rise in soft coal in 1916 and 1917, during the submarine crisis, 
followed by a drop and another period of comparatively little 
change, followed by another sharp rise in the spring and sum- 
mer of last year, bringing it to over $7 a ton, the present level, 

The important point to be remembered in connection with all 
these figures is that they represent wholesale and not retail 
prices. In the case of clothing and food articles, price reductions 
estimated by the United States Bureau sof Labor have been, 
the New York Journal of Commerce notes, “‘nearly if not quite 
three times as great in the wholesale as in the retail trade.” 
Says The Wall Street Journal: 

““By December 1 the retailer had a long way to go in order 
to catch up with the wholesaler who was adjusting prices to 
changed conditions. 

“Industry is looking to the retailers. A free buying move- 
ment by the public is desirable in order to reach back to the 
primary sourees. The responsibility is upon the retailers of 
convincing the public that they are really liquidating the super- 
postwar prices. Offering a $3 article at $4.75 ‘marked down 
from $5’ will not do it. Neither will merely labeling prices as 
‘greatly reduced’ accomplish this. 

“Such conduet only delays the return of business revival and 
reacts upon the wrong-doers.”’ 

But a Syracuse merchant is quoted in the New York papers 
as saying that people are beginning to realize that ‘‘merchants 
ean not give merchandise away,” that ‘‘a retailer can not afford 
to eut down 50 per cent. any more than the average workman 
would be willing to go to work for half he is getting now.” 
And the New York Herald comes to the defense of the retailer 
by noting certain important facts: 

“Wage bills, rent bills, heat and light bills, even tax bills are 
a still heavier, a far heavier, proportion of the cost of doing 
business in the retail field than in the wholesale or the manu- 
facturing field. Retail prices are not going to come down equally 
with wholesale prices and can not so come down as long as it 
takes the retailer two dollars of wages to do what he used to 
do with one, two dollars of rent to do what he used to do with 
one, two dollars of the other selling costs to do what he used 
to do with one.” 

The sudden and somewhat unexpected collapse of values dur- 
ing the last half of 1920 was necessarily accompanied by con- 
siderable business distress. Yet failures have been compara- 
tively few. This, so financial authorities assure us, has been 
partly due to the fact that our banking system has been taking 
eare of the business situation and is itself a bulwark against a 
real panic. Moreover, it is quite wrong, says Mr. John Moody, 
to assume, as some do, “‘that there can be no real prosperity 
during the period of declining prices.’” As he puts it: 

“Tt looks like a paradox, but greater real prosperity can exist 
during a long period of declining costs than during a long period 
of boom—not prosperity for speculators necessarily, but pros- 
perity for producers. Deflation, such as we are now in and have 
ahead of us, is a factor making for prosperity. The restoration 
of the price level to 1914 or below will mean an advance of the 
purchasing value of the dollar to the level of 1914 and above. 
The necessity for doing business under more direct competitive 
conditions and on smaller margins of profit makes for efficiency 
in every direction. With the elimination of easy speculative 
protits men get down to work and produce; and it is efficient 
production that builds up civilized countries—not speculation.” 

Similarly, Dr. B. M. Anderson, of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, points out that the ‘‘declining prices for coal and 
equipment, declining wage-scales, and the increased efficiency of 
labor which comes in a period of reaction, are all net gain to 
the public utilities,” and railways, which can now spend more 
freely. Persons and institutions with fixt incomes also gain, 


while lower prices and wages presage a revival in building. 
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PROHIBITION’S FIRST YEAR 


T FIRST YEAR of Federal prohibition under the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act has not 
apparently fulfilled the extreme predictions of either the 
friends or the enemies of this sweeping and revolutionary legis- 
lative venture. Its friends admit that while it has virtually 
abolished the open saloon, it has not yet made the nation ‘bone 
dry,” at least for those persons who want strong drink badly 
enough to pay the current prices for it and to take the current 
chances on its quality. They admit that the moonshiner, the 
home-brewer, the whisky-runner, and the bootlegger flourish 
in the land as they never did before. They concede, in fact, that 
the reform for which they waged so long and arduous a fight has 
not yet ushered in the millennium. But, on the other hand, they 
marshal figures to prove that the nation’s alcoholic thirst is 
“tapering off,”’ and they confidently predict that the enforcement 
machinery of this year-old law will continue to function with ever- 
increasing efficiency, and that public opinion will ultimately 
rally behind it even in those communities that are now defiantly 
“wet” in sentiment. 

Prohibition’s enemies, on the other hand, viewing the results of 
the first twelve months of the new aridity, have to admit that 
neither the predicted nation-wide revolt of the laborer deprived 
of his beer, nor the wholesale exodus of foreign-born workers 
from our dry shores, nor even the automatic stoppage of immi- 
gration from wine- and beer-drinking countries, has yet ma- 
terialized. They point, however, to what they call the ‘‘farcical”’ 
situation in regard to enforcement, to its unequal bearing upon 
the rich and the poor, and they warn us that the wide-spread 
flouting of this law in sections where it lacks the support of public 
opinion tends to breed disrespect for all laws. At the end of its 
first year ‘prohibition is neither a success nor a failure,” avers 
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“OUT, OUT! DAMP SPOT!”—MACBETH VOLSTEADIZED. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


a Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post; 
and a number of papers agree that it is a success where it is sup- 
ported by local sentiment, but a failure where it is not. But the 
New York American points out that, since nearly 88 per cent. of 
the total area of the United States, containing about 61 per cent. 
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of the total population, had gone “dry” by popular vote before 
the Federal Amendment was enacted, the situation contains moro 
comfort for the prohibitionists than for the antiprohibitionists. 
A survey of the available data moves the New York Globe to 
remark that “‘taken all in all, prohibition in the flesh, at least 

















THE ROOF LEAKS. 
—Frueh in the New York World. 


as we have it now, is not the utopian affair it used to be painted 
by temperance orators of the latter nineteenth century.” 
Prohibition’s friends and champions, however, see no cause for 
pessimism in the record of the twelve months from January 16, 
1920, to January 16,1921. ‘‘In our first year we have seen the 
private stocks absorbed like lakes in the desert,’ remarks 
Prohibition Commissioner Kramer, who informs the Washington 
correspondents that during this period only about forty or forty- 
three million gallons of distilled spirits were withdrawn, tax- 
paid, from bonded warehouses, and this avowedly for non- 
beverage purposes. For comparison, it is interesting to note 
that the withdrawals during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
amounted to 81,600,000 gallons. Mr. Kramer predicts that the 
“‘appetite’’ of the steady drinker will diminish, and that with it 
will go the occupation of the bootlegger. In a few years, he 
says, prohibition enforcement will have resolved itself into a 
simple problem of vigilance, a guarding against the production of 
moonshine, and the patrolling of the border and coasts against 
smuggling. The smuggling problem, says the Commissioner, 
is most acute in the Great Lakes area and along the St. Lawrence 
River section of the Canadian border. As for the moonshiner, 
Mr. Kramer frankly states that ‘‘we always will have some of 
him with us.’”’ The work of prohibition enforcement during the 
first year has been “satisfactory,” reports William M. Wil- 
liams, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; and he predicts that 
it will be more effective in the future. To quote him further: 


‘*From the reports received from the bureau’s agents through- 
out the country it appears that there is a constantly growing sen- 
timent on the part of the people for a strict enforcement of the 
law. The courts, it is believed, are beginning to realize that only 
prison sentences for violating the law will be sufficient. The 
pureau is now receiving better cooperation from State and local 
officials, and, after all, complete success of national prohibition, 
unless a very large sum is appropriated by the Congress, depends 
upon cooperation on the part of State, local, and municipal 
officers.” 


The Commissioner’s report also tells us that from January 16 
to November 30, 21,826 distilleries, stills, and ‘‘still-worms”’ were 
seized and destroyed, as were 136,608 gallons of liquor. In 
addition, 161,834 gallons were seized, but not destroyed. Twenty 
breweries and 50,448 “‘fermenters’”’ were seized by his agents 
during the same period and 24,469 persons arrested. 

“The saloon has been thrust from existence throughout the 
United States,’”’ declares Representative Volstead, father of the 
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Enforcement Act. William H. Anderson, New York State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, while admitting that 
‘it will take a long time to make prohibition fully effective,” 
declares that “prohibition has already prohibited far better than 
regulation ever regulated.” 

In a dispassionate survey of the results of prohibition the 
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THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT AT WORK. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


Newark News notes that it has bred *‘ wide disrespect for law, 
in high places as well as low,” that it has introduced the boot- 
legger as a vicious and corrupting influence in our national life, 
and that “it, has turned many normally temperate beer- 
drinkers into drinkers of whisky, real or bogus, with the result 
that in certain quarters intoxication is actually on the increase.” 
But it realizes that prohibition was not expected to prohibit 
effectually at the very first, and it concludes that the future of 
the reform “is not easy to desery,” and that— 


“The surest way to find out is to give to the Amendment 
and the Volstead Act the strongest kind of literal enforcement, 


hewing squarely to the line and letting the chips fall as they will. © 


Then, and then only, will public sentiment erystallize to the 
point that the percentage figures of the Volstead Act either will 
he repealed or fail most signally of any such fate.” 


“Prohibition is not effective in the prevention of drinking to 
excess,” econeludes the New York Globe, after noting that the 
number of aleoholie cases at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
has doubled since the advent of national prohibition. But. on 
the other hand, says The Globe, prohibition ** has practically ended 
moderate drinking except in the growing number of households 
where homé-brew is to be found and in the homes of the well- 
to-do, where stocks have been laid in to outlast the drouth.” 
The whole wretched farce of national prohibition is creating in 
millions of Americans a new and unnatural attitude toward their 
New York World, 
whieh foresees a growing sentiment of resistance “that wil make 
The 
United States Government and the 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in loss of internal revenue taxes 


eountry and its laws.” says the Evening 


enforcement impossible.” first ‘dry’? vear has cost the 


various State governments 


and in cost of enforcement, estimates a Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Heru/d. 
country show that the attempt to enforee the prohibition law 
has been followed by failure to a very large extent,” 
the Brooklyn Citizen, adding: ‘* What is not doubtful is that 


‘Reports from all over the 


remarks 


in nearly every considerable city, and certainly in all the Middle 
and Eastern States, public sentiment is adverse to the law.” 
Looking to the future, Mr. Deets Pickett predicts that na- 
tional prohibition enforcement will follow the same line of 
development that State prohibition enforcement has followed 
“in practically every: State where prohibition has become the 
law.”” Ina bulletin of the Board of Temperance of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Mr. Pickett charts this line as follows: 


“‘When the law first goes into effect its results are almost 
miraculous. The traffic in liquors ceases, the habitual drinkers 
accept the discussion as concluded, peace and prosperity descend 
upon the community like a shower of blessings. The indicator 
of drunkenness, pauperism, crime, and delinquency descends 
with a rush. 

‘*In a few months a second phase appears. Prominent men 
misreading public sentiment, say things and do things which 
seem to indicate that the fight for aleohol is not hopeless and that 
the law may be overthrown or emasculated. The ex-saloon 
keeper takes courage, the appetite of the habitual drinker is re- 
awakened by the suggestion, the ward-heeler and corrupt 
politician breathe again with the hope that the saloon will yet 
return as a center of corrupt politics, a medium of ‘reaching the 
boys’ who can be reached by reprehensible methods. News 
of the slightest violation of the law, tricked out in spectacular 
writing, appears with great frequency in a large section of the 
press, while news of the splendid effects of prohibition is given 
no publicity. Antisocial individuals and groups begin to find 
faulty spots in the law and in the enforcement of the law. Inex- 
perienced officers begin to disclose their weakness; judges who 
have not previously had to deal with offenders against prohibi- 
tion inflict fines of ten dollars and similar absurd penalties. 

**As a direet consequence the indicator of aleoholism and its 
attendant evils begins to rise. It never reaches its former high 
point. Prohibition at its worst is much better than license at its 
best. But still, as this second phase reaches its culminaticn 
affairs become semiseandalous. 

“Then the people awaken. They turn with fierce resent 
ment upon every candidate for office who breathes the least 
hostility to the prohibition law. Judges, learning that boot- 
leggers are inevitably the worst of criminals, begin to inflict 
severe penalties. Juries convict regularly, when conviction is 














CORK IT! 

Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
Legislative bodies amend the law so as to eliminate 
‘holes.’ Enforcement organizations, finding themselves upon the 
defensive, throw leniency to the winds and act with vigor 
Once again the indicator of alcoholism sinks rapidly to a low 
point, where it remains with monotonous consisteney during 
the years and decades to follow.” 


justified. 
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TO CURB THE PESTIFEROUS LOBBYIST 


His IS GOING TO BE A BAD YEAR for lobbyists, 

predicted' J. J. Underwood in the Seattle Times about 

January 1, when he stated that there were at that time 
125 lobbies maintained in Washington. Two weeks later Senator 
Kenyon, of Towa, added his complaint that ‘* Washington is 
swarming with lobbies of every kind and description,” so that 
“it is impossible for Senators to get to their offices without 
being intercepted by lobbyists representing «various persons or 
interests concerned with the passage or defeat of pending or 
proposed legislation.”” ‘‘The epidemic of lobbying is spreading 
like a plague,’ declares the New York Evening World; ‘and 
before very long we must make up our minds whether this is to 
be a government by duly elected and responsible representatives 
of the people or a government by lobby.” 

““Of course,”’ points out the Indianapolis News and other 
papers, ‘‘all lobbyists are not crooks, trying to put through 
legislation that will be detrimental to the public good.”’ but 
seores of the lobbies in Washington, declares Mr. Underwood 
in the Seattle Times, are ‘“‘blatant, domineering, vociferous.” 
Furthermore, he asserts, ‘“‘they are in Washington for the pur- 
pose of blackjacking Congress into passing special legislation.” 
We are told that- 

“These lobbies are political, racial, social, industrial, and 
sectional. Few of them have any concern whatever for the 
general welfare of the nation or any desire to decrease the gen- 
eral expenses of the Government. They are determined by 
threats, persuasion, entreaty, or other means to secure for them- 
selves and defeat for others legislation in which they happen 
to be interested. They have badgered and hectored Congress 
till that body has reached the limits of its patience; Congress is 
tired of listening to pleas for special legislation. 

“The methods of lobbying have changed in the last few 
years, and they have got to change again. To get anywhere 
with this Congress a lobbyist must have a good case and he 
will have to be able to show that the legislation he requests 
is in the interests of all of the people and not in the interest 
of a special class. 

“Neither is this Congress going to prove very responsive to 
threats. The day when Representatives could be frightened 
with awful tales about what this class or that class was going 
to do to them-at the next ele¢étion has gone by. There is a 
general feeling that it is about time something was done for 
the country as a whole, and that’s what’s going to be done if 
Congress has its way about it.” 

As a first step, it would appear that Congress is going to 
apply to the lobbyist the same curb which the British Parlia- 
ment, according to the Boston Globe, has had in force for years. 
There, we are told, ‘‘Parliament prescribes strict regulations 
for ‘accredited legislative agents.’*’ In Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, and other States the lobbyist is required by law 
to register at the capitol, and state the name of his client and 
the amount of his fee. Senators Kenyon and Overman would 
have a similar law apply to Washington “‘legislative agents,”’ 
and each has introduced a bill to that effect. Said Senator 
Kenyon, in the Senate speech that brought on the deluge: 

“IT do not know where this lobbying business is going to stop. 
There are proper kinds of lobbies. Nobody wants Congress 
to be shut off here on the hill and have people unable to get to 
Congress; but it is reaching a point nowadays where Washington 
is swarming with lobbies of every kind and description—some 
good lobbies and some had lobbies. I am not particularly ob- 
jecting to that if it is known just exactly what these lobbyists are 
and who n they represent. 

*“Men go out of the Senate and men go out of the House and 
join up with these lobbies. There is going to be more of it in 
the days to come. The ‘general practise’ of law in Washington 
Is coming to be synonymous with ‘general lobbying.’ I believe 
that in order to carry on legislation here in the months to come 
we ought to have some kind of a law with relation to lobbying.” 


“There is no way to abolish the lobby,” says the Boston 
Globe; ‘‘the problem is how to insure that it will do a maximum 
of good and a minimum of harm.” ‘‘What Congress is entitled 


to. however,’ declares the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘“‘is some 
measure of immunity from the constant pressure by lobbyists.” 
And, suggests the Philadelphia Bulletin, do not forget the lobby 
““which seeks to influence and stampede the public at large.” 
“The one thing that the lobbyist fears is publicity,” asserts 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; “therefore, let us have some of the 
pitiless exposure which left the lobbyists so enervated nearly 
eight vears ago.” In other words, says the Oshkosh North- 
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NOW THAT CONGRESS IS IN SESSION AGAIN—WHY NOT? 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


western, “put a check on the slippery and dishonest lobbyist.” 
This, it would seem, could he done were the Kenyon Bill to 
become a law, for the bill provides that a record, or ‘‘ docket,” 
of lobbyists would be kept at each department in Washington, 
and also by the secretary of the Senate and the clerk of the 
House, the docket to contain: 

‘*First, the address of the person acting either for himself 
or herself or for any other person, corporation, or association; 
secondly, the address of the employer and business in which 
the employer is engaged; thirdly, the matter concerning which 
said agent or counsel has been appointed, and what fee or com- 
pensation is to be paid; fourthly, the date of said appointment; 
and fifthly, the date when such appointment is to cease.” 

The Senator from lowa would, moreover, prevent lobbyists 
appearing before any committee of the Senate or House unless 
requested to do so, and also bar them from “buttonholing”’ 
Senators and Congressmen on all occasions. No “legislative 
agent’ would be permitted to appear before any department 
or committee unless registered, and all ex-members of either 
House would be barred because of their former connection. 

This makes it rather hard on the ‘‘lame ducks,” says the 
Cleveland News, which thinks that “‘none but the most opti- 
mistic citizens will expect any great action to result from the 
agitation over lobbyists.” For, continues The News: 

“The lobbyist, skilled in fighting for or against proposed 
laws, not unnaturally fights his prettiest against a bill aimed 
at his means of subsistence. If he is an ex-member of the 
body, engaged in the ‘general practise’ of law in the capital, he 
readily works upon the sympathies of surviving members by 
reminding them that they, too, may become ‘lame ducks’ 
almost any Election day and desire to fall back on lobbying.” 
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KENTUCKY’S TOBACCO REBELLION 


OES KENTUCKY FACE ANOTHER great tobacco 
D war, with its concomitant raids by night-riders such 

as marked the revolt at low prices some years ago? 
asks the Lexington (Ky). correspondent of the New York Times. 
The tobacco crisis in Lexington, the largest loose-leaf tobacco 
market in the world, is said by the Louisville Courier-Journal to 
be “‘the most serious that has confronted the people of Kentucky 
since the Civil War,” with tobacco that brought 25 to 35 cents 
last year selling for 3 and 5 cents a pound. In fact, much of 
it, we are told, is to be converted into fertilizer, so poor is the 
quality. This crop, which normally ranks fourth among the 
crops of the United States, is disposed of at auction each year, 
and early this month, when the buyers offered less than the 
eost of production for the 1920 crop—the largest yjeld ever 
known—the tobaceo-growers followed the example of wheat- 
- and cotton-growers and refused to sell, charging that the price 
slump is artificial. Late in 1920 growers in other tobacco 
States also refused to sell at the low price offered. ‘‘ Hundreds 
face ruin,” says a dispatch to the New York Herald, “‘ with their 
tobacco tied up and with prices at the lowest mark in years,” 
and “‘most warehousemen are of the opinion that the crop should 
be sold now, regardless of the price, as the product is of poor 
grade.” . 

“The whole future of tobacco-growing depends upon what 
happens now,” declares the Louisville Courier-Journal, which 
has the advantage of first-hand information. The plan which 
seems to meet with the approval of the majority of growers, 
we are told, is to hold the 1920 crop for higher prices, and to 
refuse to plant a 192I*crop. ‘“‘Under the present conditions, it 
seems to us there is nothing for the grower to do but curtail the 
supply; it is the only way to bring the industry back to normal,” 
eounsels the Richmond Times-Dispatch, which assures us that 
North Carolina and Virginia plan to curtail their plantings 50 per 
eent. this year, because of low prices. Congressman Cantrill, 
of Kentucky, says the most important factor in the situation is 
“the collapse of the world tobacco market; Europe can not buy 
food for her starving millions, much less tobacco, and the present 
rate of exchange makes such purchases out of the question.” 
Furthermore, we are told in Tobacco (New York), a trade 
journal, that— 

“During the four years that the war raged tobaccos aceumu- 
lated in Borneo, Java, South-American countries, and other out- 
lying European tobacco-producing districts, and owing to the 
shortage of tonnage this could not reach the European market. 
When the armistice was signed and ships became available, 
tremendous stocks of tobacco which had been accumulated 
poured into Europe, glutting the market. These tobaccos sold 
at rates below the cost of production of American tobacco and 
have consequently occupied the market to the exclusion of the 
American product. 

“*England, which is the largest buyer of the bright tobaceos 
raised in Virginia, North and South Carolina, has about two 
or three years’ stock on hand and will not, therefore, be a large 
buyer of this year’s or next year’s crops. Nearly all of the 
English manufacturers are reported to have stocks of tobacco for 
sale and are not, therefore, just now classed as buyers.” 


“The tobacco crop, which returns more than $1,000,000,000 
a year in agricultural wealth to the nation, is marketed in a 
manner which producers of less important crops would regard 
as a short cut to financial ruin,’’ remarks the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, which goes on to explain: 


“For this condition the specialists of the bureau of markets 
blame primarily the auction system of sales in certain sections 
and the private contract system in other localities. Under the 
former method loose piles of tobacco to be sold are placed on the 
floor of a warehouse and examined by the prospective buyers. 
The tobacco is not graded, nor does the owner have much op- 
portunity to describe the merits of his product. The auctioneer 
then offers the tobacco for sale and the buyers are practically 


ina position to obtain the tobacco for any price they choose to 

y. 

“In the latter case the tobacco is sold privately by growers 
who usually have an indefinite idea of market prices to buyers 
who are fully informed. The sales frequently are made on the 
farm and confirmed by contracts that are more binding on the 
seller than on the buyer.” 


Moreover, the Louisville Courier-Journal, which advocates 
‘a, selling organization whereby the present obsolete method 
of dumping tobacco on the market at one swoop would be re- 
placed by a scientific method of regulating its sale,’”’ tells us 
that under the present system of distribution— 


“Cotton and tobacco are the only crops hauled to one place 
at a certain time of the year and sold to the highest bidders. 
The grower of Burley tobacco, confronted by a highly organized 
and efficient buying force, sells his crop with an unorganized 
selling foree. 

“The tobacco is dumped into the market at one time. It 
forees the manufacturer to buy in advance of his actual needs. 
To do this he must borrow money with which to pay for the 
crop. Then he must store it until he needs it. The grower 
pays in reduced prices the interest of the loan and the charges 
the manufacturer pays for storage. The manufacturer is com- 
pelled to figure these items into the price he pays for the crop.” 

In another editorial the same paper declares that the lack of 
organization among grewers makes it difficult to agree to ‘‘cut 
out” the 1921 crop. ‘‘But,” we are told, 

“Tf the Burley growers formed themselves into such a group 
as the California fruit-growers maintain they would be enabled 


not only to cope with unsatisfactory bids for their product, but 
to swing such a project as is contemplated for the coming year.”’ 


“‘Of course,” admits the Utica Press, ‘‘it is entirely within 
the rights and privileges of Kentucky farmers to say each for 
himself that he will raise no tobacco this year,’”’ but the Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks this course be defended in law.” In 
fact, asserts this paper, ‘‘considerable numbers of 
discontinue the use of tobacco rather than submit to any con- 
The editor of Forbes Magazine 


“ean not 
men will 


siderable increase in price.”’ 
(New York) also is interested in the present high price of tobacco. 
“Prices of cigars and tobacco were never before so excessively 
high as they are to-day, nor have consumers received the slight- 
And 


est intimation of any prospective reductions,’’ he says. 


we are told further—and very emphatically—that 





“The unhappy truth is that several of the most powerful 
tobaceo leaders are men of none too admirable a type. They 
are a callous, hard-hearted, mercenary, money-grabbing lot, 
given to questionable operations to line their pockets. 

‘It would be very salutary if the Department of Justice were 
to unearth a conspiracy to fix absurdly low prices for the growers’ 
crops and then throw a few of the conspirators into jail.” 


And in The Wall Street Journal we learn that— 


‘““Manufacturers went through a big year without any cut in 
prices for finished product. When the 1920 crop became avail- 
able, they were in position to replace depleted stocks of leaf at 
low levels. This effected tremendous reduction in working 
capital requirements and brought down the average cost of leaf 
holdings, which, in turn, brought down manufacturing costs.”’ 


Therefore, concludes the Baltimore Sun, “altho tobacco- 


growers now appear to be in a rather bad way, it is not so with 
the manufacturers and dealers,’ who, according to The Wall 
Street Journal, ‘“‘have had ‘the greatest year in the history of 
the trade’ in spite of heavy taxes and top prices for leaf.”” Con- 
tinues The Sun: 


“Nobody has seen any cut in retail prices following the ‘low 
levels’ for leaf and the reduction in manufacturing costs, nor 
any indication of such. It is true that the great manufacturers 
buy their stocks of leaf about three years ahead, but it may be 
noted that in 1917 they were quick to raise prices when they 
were presumably using up leaf bought in a cheap year of 1914. 
We wonder whether the cost of ‘smokes’ and ‘chews’ will be 
back to ‘normalcy’ by 1923, when this year’s crop is made up.” 














REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


GREAT PLAGUE may result in permanent good for 
mankind, if it forces us to discover a cure for the 
disease and to take the measures necessary to stamp 
it out. The years 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 1908, 1913, and 1914, 
so the economists recall, successively found this country suffering 
from the recurrence of unemployment. 
recovery in due course. But the winter of 1920-21 again finds 
mills closed, men out of work by the thousands, wages stopt, 


Each time there was 


and profits. dwindling in spite of bumper crops, nation-wide 
need for new building, and a war-stricken Europe with needs 
for reconstruction sufficient to 
employ all our surplus raw ma- 
terials, manufactures, and cap- 
As the 
workers 


ital for years to come. 
2,325,000 


were idle, according to a survey 


year ended, 


made for Labor. Figures re- 
ceived by the American Federa- 
total 
unemployed in 141 
cities at 1,819,272. 
think 


sive, some point to the resump- 


tion of Labor put the 
number 
Some edi- 
tors these figures exces- 


tion of work in many mills 
during January, others empha- 
that mueh of the 

But 


remains seri- 


size the faet 
idleness is seasonal. even 
so, the situation 
ous enough to compel editors, 
radical and conservative, labor- 
leaders, business men, and econ- 
omists to look for ways of allevi- 
ating the present distress and 
preventing its recurrence. No 
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delayed to a later date. It is peculiarly a time for the exercise 
of the common virtues—frugality, the will to work, and the will 
to give the man out of work a chanee.” 

Labor-leaders like Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, demand the cutting off of immigration to 
prevent the increase of unemployment. “It is a high crime,” 
Mr. Morrison recently told the Senate Immigration Committee, 
‘for any man in the face of these figures to advocate the bring- 
ing of millions of men from Europe and add them to the number 
of unemployed here.” A Republican 
paper, like the Los Angeles Times, would set our toilers to work 
again by constructing a high tariff wall, shutting out the prod- 


already protectionist 


ucts of foreign labor. It says: 

“We can not afford to pur- 
chase foreign-made goods while 
workmen in our own country 
competent to produce similar 
articles are out of employment. 
We must consider our own 
people first; and the one way 
in which we can do so is to enact 
a tariff law which will equalize 
labor costs between this country 
and foreign lands.” 


But others would ‘rather re- 
lieve unemployment by opening 
up foreign markets to our manu- 
closing our 


facturers than by 


markets to the foreigner. A 
labor conference in New York, 
which represented machinists, 
railroad workers, longshoremen, 
workers, and 


textile painters, 


recently adopted a _ resolution 
calling on the State Department 
to remove restrictions on trade 


with Russia for the reason that 








sensible person has any sym- 
pathy with the lazy man who 
proclaims, ‘‘The world owes me 
a living.”’ and who does not bestir himself to collect the debt: 
but, declares The Labor World (Spokane), ‘‘most people have 
deep genuine sympathy with the honest workman who, through 
find 


we. are rapidly approaching the 


no fault of his own, is thrown on the street and can not 
work,” and it predicts that 
day when steady employment will be demanded as the birth- 
this 


4“ 


every able-bodied, willing, efficient worker in 


When the 


right of 


democracy.” American Association for Labor 


Legislation met in New York during the holidays, various 
speakers emphasized the costliness of these recurrent periods 
of unemployment and suggested such things as a Federal 


employment bureau, insurance against unemployment by both 
sapital and labor, elimination of seasonal peaks and depressions 
in industry, and stimulation of public works when industry lags. 
The most practical plan, declares Robert J. Wheeler, in an 
article in the Pennsylvania Labor Herald (Allentown), ‘‘and one 
which would give the most lasting results, would be to have 
national, State, and municipal governments join in a nation- 
This 
would employ all the unemployed for years and would add 
The Norfolk Virginian- 
Municipal em- 


wide organization to finance the 1,500,000 homes we need. 


five billions to the national wealth.” 
Pilot ean think only of “palliative remedies.” 


ployment bureaus can perform a valuable service. ‘‘ Level- 


headed union officials and level-headed employers, by refraining 
in this trying period from arbitrary actions, can,’’ we are told, 


do much more. And then, 


‘Local and State governments can do their share by making 
this period of slack employment the time for undertaking publie 
work, which, lacking this incentive, might be conveniently 





SURPLUs. 


—Cornelia Barns in The Liberator 





unemployment in this country, 


“whieh has already reached 

alarming proportions, could be 
materially relieved if Russia were permitted to make purchases 
of clothing, textiles, machinery, and various other supplies, 
which are needed by the Russian people in large quantities, 
and whieh the United States has for sale but can not find any 
market for."’ This is a remedy advanced most enthusiastically 


by the Socialist press. ‘‘Throw down the barriers to trade 
pleads the New York Call, ‘‘and permit the 
This outlet will check 


unemployment, tend to revive industry, and bring peace to 


with Russia,” 


accumulating surplus to go to Russia. 


the world.” 

Other suggestions appear in a series of interviews with busi- 
ness and industrial authorities which appear in The Daily News- 
Record (New York). a Mr. Wharton 
Barker goes further than most tariff advocates in suggesting a 


garment trade organ. 


temporary embargo on European-manufactured goods which 


compete with those made here. He also calls for the suspension 


of immigration “over the entire period required to afford renewal 
of employment for all the people of the United States.” A. J. 
Muste, secretary of the Amalgamated Textile Workers, who are 
seriously affected by present conditions, suggests the improve- 
ment of the public employment service, sensible restriction and 
distribution of immigration, and the adoption of more efficient 
methods in industry. Professor Seager, of the Columbia 
University faculty of political science, believes that employers 
should go on a half-time basis in a period of depression rather 
than discharge their employees wholesale. There should also 
be public employment bureaus and unemployment insurance. 
Dr. William H. Leiserson, an authority on industrial relations, 


who was once impartial chairman for the New York clothing 
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FAST—AND FASTER. 
—Yardley in the San Francisco Cail. 














Is IT WORTH THE PRICE” 
—Wahl in the Sacramento Bee. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE AIR MAIL. 


- trade, says: “The first big fact in any attempt to cure unem- 

ployment must be the assumption that if people are brought 
into an industry they are entitled to twelve months’ wages 
from that industry.”’ If this responsibility were enforced, 
“employers would be more careful, first, not to overman their 
plants during the busy season, thus shortening the season and 
throwing a larger number out of work during the slack season, 
and, secondly, not to overproduce.”’ Dr. Leiserson calls for 
these remedies: 


“1. A thorough organization of the labor market on a national 
seale, through the medium of public labor exchanges, so that 
the man and the job may be quickly brought together. 

“2. The creationof a Federal Labor Reserve Board, which would 
do for the labor market what the Federal Reserve Board does for 
the banking interests of the country. Such a board would plan 
necessary government, State, county, city, and town work 
over a period of years, withhold it when there is a strong demand 
for labcr by private enterprise, and throw it on the market in 
times of depression. 

“3. The establishment of some form of unemployment 
insurance. . . . The first thing the Government must do is to 
pass a law putting the burden of unemployment on industry, 
and then industry will find ways to reduce unemployment.” 


Great Britain, several editors note, extended her system of 
compulsory unemployment insurance on November 8 to include 
12,000,000 workers, or two-thirds of the entire number of em- 
ployed persons and nearly one-fourth of the entire population. 
This plan has been developed for eight years, and, according to 
The Annalist, “‘its extension is proof that it has demonstrated 
its practicability and value.” Adds The Annalist: 


“Tt requires no gift of prophecy to see that unemployment 
insurance will eventually be looked upon just as we now look upon 
accident insurance. ...... 

“*In such periods as the present there is always an exaggerated 
idea of the extent of unemployment as compared to what may 
be called normal unemployment. While no accurate figures 
are available, it is certain that several hundred thousand workers 
are unemployed in the United States at different periods of every 
year. This unemployment is due to seasonable causes over 
which the worker has no control, nor can he readily shift from 
one employment to another unless there is some general system 
by which such shifts can be accomplished. Furthermore, 
there should be a certain surplus of labor at all times to be 
drawn upon as needed, either for new enterprises or for the 
expansion of existing business. Both to support this surplus 
or reserve of labor and to provide for those who constitute the 
‘normal unemployed,’ some system of insurance would seem to 
be a thoroughly practical and demonstrated need.” 


THE AIR MAIL IN PERIL 


HUNDRED MILLION LETTERS were carried by 

air-mail pilots last year, at a saving on the Washington- 

New York route of $42,500 and on the New York- 
Chicago route of more than $100,000, yet the utter destruction of 
the air-mail service was threatened recently in the House of 
Representatives when the $1,250,000 appropriation for the 
service was eliminated. ‘‘ After establishing a service covering 
3,460 miles, Congress contemplates its entire discontinuance,” 
notes the New York Globe, and the New York Times tells us 
that if this is done, ‘“‘we will fall behind China in the expedition 
of mail, for China has established a permanent aerial-mail 
service between Peking and Tien-Tsin.”’ ‘‘And we ean not 
afford to do this,’ adds this paper, which thinks that “‘at no 
distant date most of the letter-mail on long routes will be carried 
by air mail entirely.” But, according to Congressman Madden 
(Rep., Ill.), whose remarks we find in The Congressional Record: 

“The air-mail service . . ..is a service which has doubtful 
value, according to my view. I may not be in accord with the 
advanced opinions of the times, but I have learned, and I have 
stated this on the floor more than once, that while it costs about 
seven cents a ton-mile to carry mail by rail, the cost of carrying 
a ton of mail one mile by air amounts to $5.35. I think it 
amounts to more, but the post-office authorities admit that it 
costs $5 a ton-mile. The average quantity of mail carried on 
an airplane is 400 pounds. Five times 400 pounds are 2,000 
pounds, and $1 a plane-mile multiplied by five gives you $5 
for every ton of mail you carry a mile. 

“There is only one justification for carrying any mail by air, 
and that justification is found in the experience that may be 
obtained in the line that flies from New York to San Francisco, 
where we fly the machines in all climatic and altitudinal con- 
ditions, andthe experience of flying through those conditions 
may be of some value from a military standpoint at some future 
period in our history. But from a purely mail standpoint I do 
not think the expenditure is justified.” 

“The air-mail service, we are reminded in editorials, was 
started in May, 1918, and is now in operation between New 
York, Cleveland, Washington, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyehne, 
Salt Lake City, and San Franciseo, with stops at North Platte, 
Neb., Sacramento, Cal., and other places. Other contract 
routes now in operation are those between Key West, Fla., and 
Havana, Cuba, which advances the delivery of mail twenty- 
four hours, and the Seattle-Victoria route, which saves a day by 
delivering mail to, and receiving mail from, oriental steam- 
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ships. Contracts have been let by the Post-office Department, 
after a thorough survey of the possibilities, for air-mail delivery 
to Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Atlanta, 
Raleigh, Harrisburg, and Fort Wayne, Ind., most of these lesser 
cities being on a direct route to larger cities. It has also been 
recommended that extensions of service be made to Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Memphis, and New Orleans. But no routes will be 
established, maintains Mr. Otto H. Praeger, Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General, in the Washington Herald, until they are 
found to be self-supporting. ‘‘It costs no more to send mail by 
airplane than it does to send the same class of matter by train,” 
he adds. ‘‘ Mail planes carry from 400 to 1,600 pounds of first- 
class mail on each trip, the total average performance is better 
than 94 per cent. perfect, and the actual saving in expenditures 
has warranted the Post- : 


vived and made good,” notes The Bee, which is of the opinion 
that ‘‘the air mail will survive as a feature of our great postal 
system.” ‘‘ Aviation has long passed the stage where it was an 
experiment,’’ points out the Pittsburgh Post; “it has become 
more, too, than an invaluable military weapon.” 

It is the latter phase, however, according to General Mitchell, 
that has led the Army Air Service to ‘“‘assist in every way possible 
the development of the air-mail service, because the mechanics, 
pilots, equipment, and airdromes may be utilized in ease of an 
emergency.”’ Flying, General Mitchell points out, must be 
practised constantly in order to keep pilots in trim, and if Army 
appropriations, from which there can be no direct return, do not 
permit the development of the army air service, the best way to 
accomplish the same result is to keep them in flying trim on air- 
mail routes, which he considers ‘‘the most extensive, regularly 


operated, civil airplane 





office Department in es- 
tablishing present routes 
and reducing the postage 
to two cents an otince,”’ 
continues Mr. Praeger. 
And in the New York 
Evening Post we find a 
further defense by him: 


a 





“One group of Con- 
gressmen fights the air- 
mail appropriation at 
each session. Their op- 
position is based on a 
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world.” 
effi- 
cient fairly safe is 
brought Capt. 
Earl N. Findley, an avi- 
the New York 
Times Magazine: 


service in 
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‘* Post-office officials say 
that the number of deaths 
since the inauguration of 
the air-mail service is 
eight. These deaths were 
largely due to the facts 
that the aeronautical in- 








tissue of misstatements 

and misinformation. AIR MAIL ROUTES dustry had not produced 
These misstatements have IN OPERATION planes designed specifi- 
been exposed at each ses- OCTOBER 1920 eally for mail-carrying, 
sion of Congress, only to e————— that a number of the 
be renewed at the subse- .  ,From** The American Review of Reviews.”” planes were remodeled 


quent one. In the de- 
bate in the House on the 
present bill Representa- 
tive Madden insisted that 
it costs seven cents a ton- 
mile to carry mail by rail 
and $5.35 per ton-mile to carry it by airplane. Mr. Madden, of 
course, knows there are two kinds of mail: the kind which is not 
distributed on the trains, but loaded solid into storage-cars and 
costing afew cents per ton-mile, and the kind of mail that is 
distributed on the train and costing often several dollars a ton- 
mile. The air mail deals only with this highly expensive charac- 
ter of mail. 

“Mr. Madden asserted that it was impossible to send mail by 
airplane from Chicago to New York unless it was mailed before 
3:45 o'clock the preceding afternoon, when the truth is that all 
of the air mail carried from Chicago east consists of letters mailed 
during the night or arriving in Chieago during the night. This 
mail leaves the Chicago post-office at five o’clock every morning 
and the plane starts for the East at daybreak.” 


Air-mail service was started on May 15, 
a distance of 200 miles. 


“Unfortunately, Congressman Madden’s absurd misstate- 
ments are being copied into various editorials as tho they were 
authoritative,’’ remarks the Springfield Republican, which is in 
favor of ‘‘an independent air-mail service over long routes,” 
rather than the present one, in which the air-mail supplements the 
railway-mail service, and, according to statistics, advanegs the 
delivery of mail from sixteen to twenty-four hours. ‘“‘When 
night-flying is made possible by well-lighted landing fields, mail 
will be carried from New York to San Francisco in thirty-six 
hours,”” predicts Brigadier-General William Mitchell, Chief of 
Operations of the Army Air Service, who thinks the Air-Mail 
Service, if properly developed, ‘“‘will give us more data as to 
continued use and operation of airplanes than any existing 
system of its kind in the world.”” And the Omaha Bee comes to 
the defense of the air-mail service by reminding us that “the 
same objections now being brought out against the air mail 
were once used in argument against rural free delivery, the 
postal savings-bank, and the parcel post.” ‘All of these sur- 


” 


1918, between Washington and New York— 

During 1919 it was extended to Chicago and Omaha, and 

September 13, 1920, service was established across the entire continent, 2,616 miles. 

During the present year, also, an air-mail route was opened between St 
St. Paul, 610 miles apart 


war-planes, and that fly- 
ing has been conducted 
regardless of weather. 
The air mail has come to 
New York from Wash- 
ington and from Chicago 
in gales and snow-storms which tied up harbor shipping. It has 
arrived in Cleveland and in Chieago when it was the only means 
of transportation operative. During the tornado that passed 
over Ohio and Illinois in the spring of 1920, in which 103 persons 
were killed and the buildings in cities and villages wrecked, the 
air mail made its flight through that storm and arrived safely 
with the mail in Chicago.” 

. 


Louis and 


Captain Findley then gives an idea of what can be accom- 


plished by the air-mail service, as compared to railway mail 
service: 


SCHEDULED | possiBLE 


TIME OF | By AIR 
TRAINS, Mal. 
FRoM To 1919. 
Hrs. | Min.| Hrs. Min. 
: \ a | 

Boston . Detroit 21 55 8 20 
Boston ; Chicago 27 00 8 | 45 
Boston New York 6 50 3 | 00 
New York | Chicago 24 | 20 9 | 30 
New York Omaha. . 38 30 ‘s 20 
New York Minneapolis 36 54 13 30 
New York St. Louis 28 45 12 | 05 
New York Jacksonville 29 22 il 54 
New York Seattle 90 00 31 54 
New York Portland . 90 30 32 | 51 
New York San Francisco 90 30 35 | 00 
Washingto 1 Jacksonville 24 40 8 | 56 
Washingzto 1 New Orleans 36 30 12 51 
Washington Chicavo 22 10 8 11 
Washinzto.r St. Louis 27 55 9 30 
Chicago Minneapolis | i 24 4 | 48 
Chicago Omaha.... |} 12 45 5 30 
St. Louis Kansas City 7 25 3 06 
St. Louis Fort Worth 26 10 7 | 25 
St. Louis Omaha 13 26 4 | 42 


The route that would suffer most, if Congress refuses funds for 
the air-mail service, is the route between Seattle and Victoria, 
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B.C., thinks the Seattle Times, for here a saving of days is 
sometimes effected. Says The Times: 


“Nowhere else in the United States are conditions for a trial 
of airplane-mail service more ideal. Incoming steamships pause 
at Victoria, a foreign port, en reule to Seattle. Outgoing liners also 
stop there. The trips that have heen made to date by the air- 
plane mail-carrier show a great saving of time car. be effected in 
the case of incoming vessels. Mail loaded on planes and rushed 
to this eity reaches here many hours before the steamship. 

“The saving of time outgoing is even a greater factor. Were 
it not for the airplane mail, letters coming in a few hours after 
a steamship had left Seattle would lie over until the departure 
of the next mail-boat, perhaps a matter of ten days or two weeks. 
As it is now, the mail is hustled into the aerial carrier and rushed 
to Victoria, where it is loaded upon the outgoing liner, reaching 
the Orient days earlier than otherwise would be the case.” 





“The air-mail service has heen fairly satisfaetory,’’ thinks the 
Dayton News, which reminds us that ‘other nations have 
fostered it to the point where it is considered essential now.” 


‘* Aside from its military importance, which ean hardly be over- 
estimated,” points out the Atlanta Journal, ‘‘aviation is so rieh 
in possibilities to the country’s commerce and general progress 
that on this account alone the air-mail service, which has achieved 
substantial results in spite of Congress rather than by its en- 
couragement, should receive fair treatment.’”” The New York 
Globe, which looks upon the attitude of Congress as ‘ 
particularly when the agitation against armament is taken into 


‘astonishing, 


consideration,” tells us that— 


** Aviation will feel direetly the result of this curtailment, and 
it would seem that nothing could be better caleulated to put the 
aeronautical industry into a sort of coma than this death-warrant 
served upon the chief civil aerial activity under the Government. 
If we do not wish to be fighters, and still would like to retain a 
grip on aviation, we can not abolish the air mail. Yet Congress 
has already begun serapping armaments and the House has killed 
the aerial-mail provision. Unless the Senate restores it the 
outlook for Ameriean flying will be poor.” 





TOPICS 


Hoover takes the rational view of the European situation Tacoma 


Ledger. 
WE see that the silk shirt has departed 
Broeklyn Eagle. 


Well, probably it’s better off 


THE Powers are prepared to fight to the death over disarmament.— 
Washington Post. 

THE most annoying questions of the day are those little: Willie asks. 
iNingston British Whig. 

As the days begin to lengthen watch the markets begin to strengthen. 
— Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

AUSTRIA makes a strong appeal for the friendship of the world by threaten- 
ing to hang profiteers.—Chicage Daily News 

BRIEFLY. Europe's present trouble is too many raw deals and not enough 
raw material.— North Adams (Mass.) Herald. 

In spite of Marion. Ohio's. unprecedented demand for advice, there is 
no noticeable shortage anywhere else.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Money talks louder these days, but its list of speaking acquaintances 
is growing narrower and more exclusive.— Nashville Tennessean. 

A PHYSICAL director says people are becoming round-shouldered. This 
is the inevitable result of the present tax system.—Ningsion Briiish Whig. 

IT may soon be necessary to offer to keep the tax and let the Government 
have the income.—New York World. 


IN BRIEF 


COAL is going down—in the bins.— Albany Journal. 
INSTEAD of a boom, the tariff might prove a hoomerang Sarannah 
News. 

THE two principal kinds of time are standard and wrist wateh Detroit 
Journal. 

THE East may not be as woolly as the West, but it's wilder.— Greenrilh 
S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE prohibition agents are trying to take the hie” out of Chicago 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

THE money the other fellow has is Capital 
is Labor.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Getting it away from him 


THE coal profiteers should be carried up to the peak of coal prices and 
thrown off.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Wart will they do with Wall Street after they've run all the crooks 
out of New York?—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

“PUNISH the home brewers!”’ urges a zealous citizen Does he think 
they aren't being punished?—Nansas City Star 

WHEN it comes to protesting against something or other those German 
““supermen”’ can beat the world.—Columbia (GS. C.) Record. 

ONE can't help wondering whether the man who would reform the 
world has succeeded in making one man perfect.—Louisville Post. 

JAPAN'S argument that she can’t afford to reduce her navy is pure 

nonsense. California has no navy 





AN army that will bear reducing z 
is the army of the unemployed. p i ; 
Omaha World-Herald. : 

CASUAL study of the world’s in- 
debtedness almost persuades one to 2 
believe in the saying that experience r 


is a dear teacher.— \oline Dispatch. ~~ 
~ . ? J 
EVEN protection can not enabk f - ‘ 
our infant dye industry to compete ‘Y 
with Germany in the production of : 
yellows.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont 4 
# 





RECENT revelations make us won- 
der if some of those “ dollar-a-year” 
men were so called because that was i 
all they overlooked.—Brovklyn Eagle. 

AUSTRIA announces that it has a 
reached the end of its resources. 
We may not like Austria, but that ‘ 
fellow feeling makes us kind.— Rich- “ 
mond Times-Dispatch. Yrs ’ 

THE Czar never really understood 
the proletariat, and naturally could 
not be expected to oppress that class 
of people as intelligently as Lenine ™ 
and Trotzky do.— Kansas Cily Star. , 

Dr. NicHoLtas MurrRAY BUTLER 
announces that he recently had a 
seven-hour conference with Mr. Hard- B gies 
ing. No wonder the President-elect 
is looking tired and haggard.—Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier. 





Rumors that Caruso may never 
sing again must be pretty startling 
to those five doctors who are caring 
for fim. They should exert every 








North Adams (Mass.) Herald. 
OBREGON has established peace in 

Mexico so effectively that New York 

City ought to send for him to do the 


rer 
~ Lip Y ait 
7 yw oF MAL’ tit same thing here.—New York World 


A WORTHLESS fresh-air system in 
the public schools of New York cost 
$860,000, but that’s nothing to what 
hot air has cost the city.—Brooklun 
Eagle. 

CONSIDERING the fact that oil is 
’ supposed to be a lubricant, it cer- 
tainly does cause an awful lot of 
friction in international affairs.- 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

MAYBE there is still a chance of 
luring the dove of peace into the 
League of Nations assembly. China's 
representative to that body will be 
Dr. Koo.— Kansas City Star. 

Hurray! We thought we'd have 
to pay income tax this year, but now 
we hear the blanks are to be sent by 
mail. Nine rahs for Burleson. Long 


In the recent elections France has 
lost some of her Senators of the 
Extreme Right. Most people in this 
part of the world didn't know there 
were such Senators New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

A LETTER mailed in 1900 has just 
been returned to the writer, because 
the addressee can not be located 
Burleson is to blame for only eight 








effort to get him in shape to sing at 
least ten or fifteen minutes in order 
to pay their bills —AKansas-City Star. 


THE BROKEN 


years of this, but his was the only 
administration that gave up _ the 
search.— Kansas City Star. 


BUTTERFLY. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





may he wave!—Nashville Tennessean? 
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AMERICANS RALLY FOR GREAT CHILD-RELIEF FUND. 
NATION-WIDE DRIVE IS NOW IN FULL SWING 


NTHUSIASM FOR THE CHILD-FEEDING FUND 
is now at high tide throughout the country, as the State 

— and local organizations are pushing the campaign with 
great energy and are turning in the splendid results of their 
work. All feeling of indifference has vanished, all reluctance 
has disappeared, every thought of previous efforts or of former 
“drives’”’ for relief funds is forgotten, and the only thought 
now is that every last one of the helpless, suffering waifs, innocent 
victims of the Great War, whose hands are outstretched to 
America for help, must be fed and clothed at once. 

A few sentences from a letter just received from the J. R. 
Wilson Lumber Company, North Carolina, to THe Lirrrary 
Dicest, well expresses the enthusiasm and deep purpose which 
have been aroused throughout the entire nation by the plain 
statement of facts and the intensive appeal which we have 
been making during the past three months: ‘‘The response to 
your call for money to feed the 3,500,000 starving children of 
Europe is nothing short of miraculous. Will America do her 
duty to a starving world? Yes, she will. Will she answer to 
the call of the distrest nations of the earth. 
their call. The spirit of love, humanity, sympathy, and kind- 
ness fills the great sympathetic American heart, that goes out 
to the suffering nations—-the starving children—the distrest 
of earth. Our hearts are open, the appeal touches us.” 

Many communities which have already given generously are 
increasing and often doubling their contributions. For example: 
the Commonwealth Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Richmond, Va., last month sent a check for $2,472, 
collected from the people of that city, and new sends another 
cheek for $2,405.69, which with other small amounts received 
makes the total from this Chapter over $5,100. Greenville, 
§. C., has more than doubled its earlier coritribution and has 
reached a total of $4,499. Ridgewood, N. J., sending $6,684 
to be added to its previous contributions, writes: ‘‘The people 
of this village have responded with enthusiasm to your irre- 
sistible appeal. We have a population of only 7,500, but we 
have already turned in more than $1 per capita, and our total 
will soon reach $10,000, or $1.33 for every man, woman, and 
child. Six of our churches have given from $224 to $1,600 each, 
and a seventh church will take an offering in a week or two, 
Our Red Cross Chapter, including, with Ridgewood, the towns 
of Hokokus, Midland Park, and Glen Rock, has sent $1,000; 
our high school, $600. It has given us all great pleasure and 
satisfaction to cooperate in this life-saving work.” These are 
just a few examples of what hundreds of the smaller towns and 
villages are doing. Large cities are turning in correspondingly 
large amounts, running up in the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. For example: In November the Rochester Patriotic 
and Community Fund made a contribution of $50,000, and has 
now felt so strongly the urgency of the appeal that it has sent 
an additional contribution of $40,000, while, at the same time, 
many individuals of Rochester have sent their checks direct, 
or through their churches, or newspapers. Just this past week 
the Rochester Times-Union has sent us a second check of 
$2,566.73, in addition to a previous check of over $2,000, for 
contributions gathered by that newspaper. Cincinnati has made 
a first contribution of $150,000, and this, in all probability, will 


She will answer 


be followed by an additional contribution later. Youngstown, 
Ohio, from whose citizens we have already received seores and 
scores of individual checks, has now made a further contribu- 
tion of $25,000, and will probably add to that amount. 

The real pleasure of giving to save the lives of little children 
has taken strong hold upon the hearts of men and women every- 
where. Hundreds of letters have come to Tue Lirerary 
Digest expressing the most earnest gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to help in such work. This letter from Mrs. C. S. D., 
Massachusetts, is typical: ‘‘ I am so glad you have suggested 
the gift of Liberty bonds. I felt I had sent all the money I 
could, but now I see where I am privileged to contribute more, 
and I enclose four one-hundred-dollar Liberty bonds to be added 
to my first subscription, grateful to be shown a way 
in which I can help a few more little ones.” 

Everywhere the people have caught the vision of great need 
and of their opportunity and privilege tven the 
American Indians of the Crow Creek reservation have seen the 
outstretched hands of the hungry children and have heard their 
appealing cries, and a long list of contributors has come With 
a letter saying that—‘‘ All of them have made generous contri- 
butions to the various war-funds, the Red Cross, ete., and they 
now wish to be represented in this latest philanthropic move- 
ment.”’ The list of contributors includes many such names as 
the following: Peter Different Horse, Touched, Reelining, 
Porcupine Head, Chunky Woman, Annie Little Cloud, Medicine 
Nest, Mary Pretty Boy, Red Hair, Annie Strong Blanket, 
Mattie Surrounded, Fool Bear, Wooden Horn, Mrs. Sealper, 
and Mrs. Seeking Land. 

The Junior Red Cross of the publie schools of Allentown, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘Please accept the amount transmitted ($250) and 
use it so that it may help as many as possible to grow up to be 
strong and healthy boys and girls. We are anxious to do our 
part to stop the ‘Slaughter of the Innocents.’ We are glad 
to help these children of Central Europe, for we, too, are children, 
and desire to gladden their hearts and brighten their lives so 
that the smiles may reappear on their faces.” 

This great eagerness, which has taken hold of the American 
heart, to transform suffering into comfort and sorrow into 
joy, and to bring back the smiles to the faces of millions of 
little children, is making sure beyond question that the entire 
$33,000,000 needed for food, and clothing, and medicine will 
be provided. We can not believe that a single man or woman 
whose eyes read these words will wish to be counted out of 
participation in this necessary and beautiful work. 

Please send no more money direct to “‘ The Literary Digest,” 
but send all contributions to the State Treasurers (see list on 
page 85 in our issue of January 15), or to the National Treasurer, 
Franklin K. Lane, 42 Broadway, New York City. No con- 
tributions reeeived by Tue Literary Dicest after January 17 
will be acknowledged in the columns of this magazine. All 
contributions received after that date were too late for printing 
in the present issue. It has not been possible to print this week 
the entire list even of those received up to January 17, and the 
remainder of these names only will be printed next week. We 
urge all our readers to give the heartiest possible support to 
the local organizations now in operation and to continue the 
most generous giving until the great fund is completed. 


so very 


to meet it. 





Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST CHILD-FEEDING FUND—Received to January 17, 1921 


$150,000—Cincinnati Community Fund, First | 
Contribution. 

000—Rochester (New York) Community Fund, Sec- | ton 
ond Contribution. i 
$25.06C Youngstown (Ohio) Community Fund, First 
Contribuion. 

535.43—Through “‘A. R. A.” 
$6,684 .00—Churches, Schools and People 
N. J. (including Hohokus, $134; Midland Park, 
$5,967.72—People of Frenklin Pa. and 
through the ‘‘News Herald 


(Ohio) $3:193.93— From ‘Alice,’ 


“News-Ip 
566.73— People of Roct 
r 


$2 .405.69-—¢ ommonwealth 


$1,600.61—Calvary Bapt ist 
$1,500.00—Emery L. Walker. 


‘a 
of Ridgewood, | $2.01 7.86—People of Gres 
$100): 
! $1,324.45—Community War 


Vicinity, 








3. 193.93 Citizens of Evanston, Il, 


$1,300.00—Allin Township, McLean County, Tl. 
$1,131.69—-The McLeod Wesley Men's Bible Class of 
Trinity Meth. Church, So., Sumter, 8. 
$1,100.00—Ladies of the Foreign 
Spanish Honduras, Central America. 
$1,005. People of Geneva Y 


Germantown, Pa. 
through Evans 
Colony of Tela, 


nester, N. Y., through the 


Chapter D. «a. R., Rich- 


$1,000.00 each—Leigh M. Pearsall; Henry L. Cohen; 
vi! “E. P. du P.”’; Mrs. Mabel Wagnalis. 
Church, Siinneapolis, Minn. $877.42—Central Ladies’ College of Lexington, Mo. 


Auburn Presby. Church, Cinn., Ohio. 
(Continued on page 50) 


$856.81—Mt. 
Chest, Derby, Conn. 
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AUSTRIA’S 


HE RISE OR FALL of a new state born out of the 

chaos of war astonishes no one, but the decline of the 

oldest, haughtiest monarchy in Europe to sheer pau- 
perism, so that it must beg its way on the highroad of interna- 
tional polities, is a warning as much as a grief, say those who 
believe that the framers of the Treaty of Versailles were guilty 
of a criminal blunder in deciding the fate of Austria. ‘‘No 
beaten people has ever been handled so ruthlessly or with so 
utter a disregard for its necessities since the intercourse of 
nations assumed a eivilized form,”’ say some adverse English 
erities, and even in the French press we find the Royalist Action 
Francaise (Paris) confessing that *‘we broke up the old- Austria 
without regard for the consequenees. and now the consequences 

















A VIENNESE TREATY SOLUTION 


“The bayonet of the Bolshevik is mightier than the pen.” 
Morgen am Montag (Vienna 


thrust themselves The leading Freneh Socialist 


paper, L’Humanité (Paris), charges that such sympathy as is 
pay ym} : 


upon us.” 


abundant now in the bourgeois press proceeds not from feeling 
for Austria’s sufferings so much as from the aspiration to gain 
financial control of the country. Fhe cause of Austria’s economic 
collapse is suecinetly stated hy a Viennese contributor to the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung (Ind. Soe.), who informs us that Austria’s 
agricultural produce is sufficient only to feed the people for three 
months in twelve. For lack of coal, Austrian industries are re- 
duced to one-third their prewar output, he relates, and her 
prewar revenues from banking, commerce, et cetera, are now 
stopt. 

“Plainly there is only one solution of the Austrian problem, 
and that is its joining with the German Reich. Fusion with 
Germany may not end our misery at one stroke, we Austrians 
know, but even tho Austria is doomed to die, the 60,000,000 
of Germany’s population have it in their power to rebuild 
Austria’s industrial constitution. and renew it, under the form 
of Socialism.” ' 

As a political entity, Austria is said to have ‘‘given up the 
ghost,” according to press dispatches, when, on January 11, the 
Austrian Government announced to the Entente that it 
zt the end of its resources and no longer in a position to 
The Government 


was 


continue. declared its intention to retire 


COLLAPSE 


and place the administration of the country in the hands of 
the Reparations Commission. For the resuscitation of Austria, 
we are told, the Allied governments have under consideration a 
plan providing for an Allied loan of about $300,000,000 to be 
extended in instalments within the next five years. London 
dispatches relate that the plan was drawn up by Sir William 
British the 
mission, who on his return from the Continent in December 


Goode, member of Austrian Reparations Com- 
predicted that unless the Allies gave immediate aid to Austria 
not only would the Government collapse, but disorder, unrest, 
Dis- 


cussing the Goode plan for helping Austria, Baron C. K. Franken- 


and misery would follow in the wake of national poverty. 


stein, Austrian Minister to the Court of St. James’s, said to a 
London correspondent of a New York newspaper that such a 
loan would stop the printing of “nearly valueless paper money, 
would tend to stabilize the exchange-rate, and would permit the 
development of Austria’s natural resources, particularly her 
valuable water-power.”” Baron Frankenstein is quoted further 


as follows: 


‘Besides the actual loan of money. the scheme under con- 
sideration also involves arrangements for credit abroad and the 
development of trade relations with neighboring states. 

“Tf the plan is adopted and either French or English bankers 
or their respective governments will supply the funds, Austria 
should pull through and become self-sufficient in five or six 
years. If this plan, or some similar one, is not adopted, Austria 
can not go on. She is staggering now; she will fall. 

**T believe, if the Cabinet resigns and the Reparations Com- 
mission does not take charge of the country, the first step in the 
dissolution which would follow would be that each of the seven 
states that now compose Austria would set up its own govern- 
ment and try to save itself. The states nearest to Germany 
would try to secure annexation to the German Kepublic. There 
would be another partition of Austria. Some of the states 
would try to remain independent. There would be revolution 
and communism. Austria would break down completely. We 
have much industrial unrest in Austria now and more than half 
the people are Social Democrats. These might easily swing to 
Boishevism: The collapse of Austria might be the beginning of 
wild-fire in Central Europe. Every delay increases the danger. 
Unless Austria is aided soon these things may come to pass.” 

The Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung (Soe. Dem.) declares that it is 
not sympathy with Austria that moves the Entente Powers to 
assuage her suffering, but their realization that ‘‘the collapse of 
Austria would kindle a fire from which all Europe might go up in 
flames.”” This paper charges that the Entente Powers realize 
that the wreck of Austria is their work, and adds: 


“They have deprived us of everything necessary to live and 
of everything that belonged to us on the basis of the right of 
self-determination. Of their miscarriage of decisions we are 
the product, and our fate is their inescapable responsibility.” 


The Vienna Neue Zeit (Lib.) charges that the French disposed 


of Austria’s future just as they pleased, and goes on: 


“They denied us union with Germany. They saddled us 
with a Reparations Commission that ¢osts more than a milliard 
a year and devotes itself to making graceful speeches. If the 
Entente had really accomplished anything toward the bhetter- 
ment of Austrian exchange since the Treaty of St. Germain, the 
situation to-day would not be so calamitous. But the first two 
years of the republic were wasted. . . . Foodstuff credits given 
us in charity can not be seriously considered. But we can 
consider seriously the fact that the Entente Powers gave our 
country up to a plague of international locusts—financiers, indus- 
trialists, et cetera—and they have literally devoured Austria.” 
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There are not many alternatives in the way of working out 
Austria’s salvation, remarks the London Daily Telegraph, which 


proceeds: 


“One of them is union with Germany, which might, on sen- 
timental grounds, be weleome to the predominantly Teutonic 
population of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Vorarlberg, 
and Tyrol. But such a modification of the Peace settlement 
could not be permitted. France did not fight so hard for victory 
in the war in order to give Germany a new recruiting field, nor 
Italy that she might he faced across her new northern frontier 
with the Tedeschi in a new and more formidable shape. Nor is 
piecemeal annexation feasible. At the worst Switzerland might 
take over Vorarlberg to save the population from destruction; 
but Upper Austria and Salzburg could not join Bavaria without 
producing political complications, nor would Italy be willing 
that Serbia should in-orporate Styria and Carinthia. And who 
is to have Vienna? That city, even in its eclipse, is one of the 
great economic and strategic centers of the world. He who 
holds it commands much of the transit: trade of the Danube basin 
and the main commercial routes from northern Europe to the 
Mediterranean. The Magyars would like it, and so would the 
Czecho-Slovaks; and they could quarrel over it for ever, with the 
active assistance of Poles, Serbs, and Germans. It is too great a 
prize to be tossed into the arena. Like Constantinople, it seems 
that, until calmer conditions prevail, it had better be placed 
under international guardianship and guaranty.” 


The latter suggestion is made by the Reparations Commission, 
The Daily Telegraph goes on to say, but the Commission ‘* wishes 
to extend the process to the Austrian Republie as a whole.” 
As to the money which Austria must have at once, it should be 
granted in a substantial sum, at least fifty million sterling 
($185,000,000), and perhaps more, for which Austria should 
grant in return control of public finance and revenue by the 
Entente Powers. With this control assured and exercised by a 
Franco-British Caisse, this newspaper says, Austria could raise a 
guaranteed internal loan and through concessions to foreign 
capitalists be able to develop her water-power, her mineral 
deposits, and her industrial resourees. Her Allied patrons 
would he responsible for her needs in coal and coke, and would 
supervise an increased production of milk, cereals, and potatoes. 
In return they would have oversight of the operations of a non- 


partizan budget commission, enforeing national and municipal 

















THE YOKE OF EUROPE. 
Nebelspalter (Zurich). 

















THE SWORD CROPS ARE RISING 
PEACEMAKERS—"“ Why, we thought it was to sprout olive-branches! 


The Star (London) 


economies and sternly reducing governmental and _ military 
expenditures. The Daily Telegraph says further: 


“If this plan is promptly adopted, and efficiently carried out, 
the Austrian Republic may be preserved, and gradually nursed 
back to solvency and a relative prosperity; and, perhaps, even- 
tually reassume its place as the nucleus and center of an economic 
Danubian Confederation. It is not a task that can be relegated 
either to the Reparations Commissioners or fo the League of 
Nations. The Western Powers, France and Great Britain, 
and, if she will, Italy, must undertake the necessary financial 
and administrative control. They would probably much prefer 
not to do so, for they have responsibilities and burdens enough 
already. But they have little choice in the matter. Either 
they must help, in a vigorous and energetically practical manner, 
or Austria will perish. And that, as we have shown, would be a 
eatastrophe, not for her unhappy people only, but for all who are 
interested—as we are and the French—in the stability and poise 
of Europe. ‘If there were no Austria, it would be necessary to 
invent one.” That famous dictum still has a measure of truth. 
Humanity and policy alike warn us that Austria, or what is 
left of it, must not suffer extinction, and it is clear that only 
the direct intervention of the Entente Powers (since America, 
unhappily, will do nothing), and substantial financial aid on 
their part will avail to save this torn and palpitating relie of a 
once mighty empire.”’ 


In the view of the Manchester Guardian, one other reform 
is imperative, and it outlines that reform in these words: 


‘‘So long as Russia is excluded from her share in the trade 
and production of Europe it is hopeless to try to save Central 
Europe. We are asking peoples who are in a desperate fix to buy 
from a distance what they might buy from their neighbors, to 
impor from countries where the exchange is heavily against 
them instead of from countries where they are under no such 
overwhelming disadvantage. It is not Austria alone that 
suffers, tho her case is the worst. All Central Europe and Italy 
are in the same position. They are all paying for the criminal 
delay in restoring peace and trade relations between Europe and 
Russia. To deprive Europe of the grain markets of Russia and 
of the productive energy and genius of Germany is to drive her 
from relative prosperity into what Mr. Brailsford has well called 
a ‘slum existence.’ That is the fate which our statesmen are 
inviting. It is the fate of one state at this moment. It will be 
the fate of other States to-morrow, and in the long run, if the 
necessary remedies are not applied, no part of Europe can hope 
to escape it.” 


In France the semiofficial Paris Temps observes: 


“Phe continuance or disappearance of Austria as an inde- 
pendent state is a matter of European policy. Financial ex- 
pedients alone are not sufficient to meet the problem. ... The 
entire policy of the Entente Powers toward Central Europe 
must be so ordered as to insure the continued independence of 
Austria. All the states created or enlarged at the expense of 
the old Austria-Hungary must be associated in this policy. Are 
we ready for this? Are they ready for it? That in a word is 
the nub of the matter.” 
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“GERMANY MUST PAY” 


¢¢ ~~ ERMANY MUST PAY” is the ery of the French 

nation as unanimous as “Vive la France!’ and the 

two phrases have a very real connection, too, we 
are told, for, according to the Paris Gaulois, the question is no 
longer whether France shall merely have the gains of victory, 
but whether she shall “live or die,” and whether she shall 
“‘eseape the monstrous paradox it would be to have a conquered 
Germany rear itself upon the ruins of victorious France and 
whether, while Germany suspended her indemnity payments, 
France should be in bankruptey.”” The Paris 
Nouvelle declares that France’s financial situation 


Democratie 


‘is extremely 








FRANCE’S EMERGENCY PREMIER. 


Aristide Briand, who says ““we have the warmest desire to be on 
a friendly footing with the British and American nations, but there is 
a pact, signed at Versailles, which must be fulfilled.” 











critical”’ and can not be otherwise in view of the fact that, ‘‘as 
the so-called victor, France not only pays an interest on the 200 
milliards ($13,000,000,000) which it spent to resist the German 
onslaught, but must also find the money needed for rebuilding 
the devastated regions, for payment of war-pensions, for the 
defrayal of the charges of the armies of occupation, since this is 
the situation in which France has been placed by the conclusion 
of the odious Treaty of Versailles and the capitulations of the 
politicians. These costs transform themselves into a budget of 
50 milliards ($3,250,000,000), half of which sum should be paid 
by Germany, but is not being paid by her.’’ Such editorial 
expressions, vociferously echoed in some sections of the French 
press, confirm the reports of Paris correspondents that the war- 
indemnity forms the dominant issue in France’s relations with 
Germany, with England and her other Allies, and with her 
creditors, chief of whom is the United States. There are other 
questions pending between France and Germany, as, for instance, 
the fulfilment of German disarmament promises, but ‘the really 
big issue is reparations, and much of the diplomatic play about 
other questions is more or less jockeying for advantage with 
regard to the indemnity.” 


France not only gets the major part of what Germany may 
pay, we are told, but she is in the greatest need of what is due to 
her, and the most dramatie effect of the domestic conflict about 
how Germany is to be made to pay was the downfall of the 
cabinet of Premier Leygues, on January 12. In a request for a 
vote of confidence his ministry was defeated by a vote of 463 
to 125, said to be the largest ballot ever cast against a French 
government since the foundation of the Third Republic. After 
the failure of Mr. Raoul Peret, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to form a cabinet, President Millerand called upon 
Mr. Aristide Briand to meet the emergency, and for the seventh 
time, as we read, ‘‘one of the few great statesmen in France 
cabinet.”” From Mr. Briand’s the 
press we may gather perhaps the clearest impression of the 


formed a 4 statements to 


French situation. In one interview he says: 


““All depends upon immediate realizations. Restoration of 
the devastated regions and relief for our finances depend on the 
reparations settlements, and it is necessary, therefore, to de- 
termine as soon as possible the draft of the note to Germany 
telling her she must pay the first annuities required to balance 
our budget, what she must pay in kind, what in money, and what 
is to be the levy on German industry. Finally, an arrangement 
is necessary with our Allies to realize on our German credit.” 


In another interview with an Associated Press correspondent 
in Paris Premier Briand has a particular thought for the United 
States, as may be judged from the following: 


“Tt is not the great cabinet, but it is a great cabinet, I have 
formed. My ministers and myself will be busy men looking 
after France’s internal affairs. We have confidence that the 
American Administration will look after its own affairs. It 
may be Republican; it may be Democratic—it matters little; 
it is always pro-French, I am sure. Please tell them that in 
America. 

“Those who have been in France for many years understand 
that we are not a militarist nation. We have the warmest 
desire to be on a friendly footing with the British and American 
nations, but there is a pact, signed at Versailles, which must be 
fulfilled. I trust that in the fulfilment of that pact we come not 
in contest with our friends.” 

The Paris Temps pays tribute to the high intelligence of Mr. 
Briand, as well as to the immense services he has rendered his 
country. and declares there can be no doubt he will pursue “‘a 
policy of unity at home and friendly relations abroad.” Mr. 
Briand thinks sharply and succinctly, according to the Paris 
Journal des. Débats, and as he has assumed office in a difficult 
moment, in order that his kind of ideas may be applied, the one 
policy to be pursued is ‘‘a policy of united effort so that victory 
may be realized to the full.” But in some other Paris news- 
papers there is a lack of enthusiasm for Mr. Briand and his 
cabinet, of which Le Journal says: ‘‘It contains every element 
ardent 
the 


except Simon-pure royalists and communists.” An 
supporter of former President Raymond Poincaré for 
Premiership is Le Figaro, which openly declares its disappoint- 
ment and characterizes the Briand cabinet as ‘‘the usual patch- 
work ministry according to the prewar formula.’’ Cryptically, 
L’were puts a question: ‘‘We have a new ministry; shall we 
have a new government?” Altho all the French deputies are 
for a policy of greater firmness in dealing with Germany, we 
read in Paris dispatches, the Right groups are for ‘ 
iron hand ungloved; while the Left groups would enease the iron 
hand in a velvet glove, but leave the glove unbuttoned.’”’ Former 
President Poincaré is said to be an advocate of the policy of 
“handling Germany without gloves,’’ while President Millerand 
is reported to favor the glove method. It is said also that Mr. 
Poincaré would have been a member of the cabinet Raoul 
Peret attempted to form and failed if it had not been for the 
veto of President Millerand, which was the real reason why 
Mr. Peret gave up the attempt to form a cabinet. Incidentally, 
President Millerand’s action in this matter confirms his reputa- 
tion as ‘‘a strong President,’’ we are told, for this is the first time 


‘using the 











a French President has taken a direct hand in the organization 
of a cabinet. In connection with the Allied conference on the 
subject of reparations, the Paris Liberté recalls that Mr. Briand 
knows Mr. Lloyd George very well, and hopes that he will talk 
with him clearly and sucéinetly, as a good Frenchman and a 
This veiled admonition to France’s Premier 
attracts attention to the concern exprest in sections of the British 
press lest the reparation insistence of the French result in a 


good diplomat. 


strain on the entente cordiale. The London Sunday %‘imes says: 

‘‘We Britons are perhaps better able to appreciate the French 
aspirations, since we have but recently emerged from the same 
dreams. We, too, once announced our resolve to search the 
German pockets for all the costs of the war without realizing 
that we could only secure them if we permitted Germany to 
search the pockets of the world, and that even then the results 
might be dubious, for the reason that even we shared French 
apprehension of German revanche. 

‘*But as the fever of war has abated we have realized the im- 
possibility of any real recovery of Germany’s military power 
within the lifetime of the present generation. Our realization 
that the world ean not preserve the past and that it must live 
and work for the future if its wounds can ever begin to heal 
has been shared by every one of our Allies save France.” 


A somewhat different presentation of Anglo-French relations 
is afforded in the Socialist weekly, Justice (London), by Mr. 
H. M. 
courtesy toward France, and that both before and since the 
British 
France have been ‘impolite.’ 


Hyndman, who charges that England has failed in 


Spa conference dispatches and communications to 


This is particularly unfortu- 
nate, he finds, since there is no nation which attaches more 
importance to courtesy in personal, national, and international 
affairs than the French, and he continues: 


‘Especially so, when the frightful injuries she has sustained 
from the war, which, to a large extent, Germany has escaped, 
are foreed upon the attention of her people every day. Whether 
her policy in regard to Poland and Russia fully accorded with 
our vacillating tactics or not, the maintenance of good feeling 
between the two most advanced democracies of Europe is of 
much more importance than any of the differences which have 
arisen. The governments of our respective countries are at 
present given over to a sordid imperialism, dictated by financial 
interests. We are no better, but, on the contrary, even worse in 
this respect than France. Ireland, Mesopotamia, and India 
more than counterbalance Tonkin, Cochin China, Syria, and 
Morocco. But this policy must give way on both sides of the 

















PEACE PREPARE FOR—? 
—Dziennik Chicagoski (Chicago). 


IN TIME OF 


Channel as the peoples come by their own. For this and many 
other reasons it is the duty of England as a whole to remedy 
the dangerous blundering of her politicians by restoring as 
rapidly as possible the fine spirit of comradeship which prevailed 
during war and should perpetually continue in peace.” 
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CANADIAN PLEAS FOR DISARMAMENT 
ISARMAMENT AS PEACE INSURANCE is hailed 


heartily in some sections of the Canadian press altho 
in others we find a certain mood of skepticism, because 
‘no nation seems ready to disarm voluntarily,’’ and the authority 
of the League of Nations is ‘‘as yet only a thing to be expected.” 

















y werd AS 
WORDS—AND DEEDS 
“Peace and good will we all acclaim!" 
These words are on their lips 
They pledge themselves in friendship’s name 
With accent on the “ships.” 
Reynolds's Newspaper (London) 


But a stout champion of ‘‘Down Arms”’ is the Halifax Herald, 
which declares that the world ‘‘wants peace, wants. protection 
and is tired of aggression.”” A wild scramble for naval supremacy 
can lead only to *‘bankruptey. or war,”’ in the view of this daily, 
published at a great naval base, and it is convinced that inter- 


national disarmament is the ‘‘one sure road to world-wide peace 
The 


‘less tolerable now than it was before the wap,”’ avers the Regina 


and brotherhood.” economie burden of armaments is 
Leader, and “it would be little short of a crime if the race in 


armaments were to be renewed with Great Britain and the 


United States as the chief competitors.’’ Says the Winnipeg 
Manitoba Free Press: 

‘If the American people force a renewal of competition in the 
building of naval armaments they will make a very sinister con- 
tribution to the world’s future. For increased armaments are 
not guaranties of peace, as we jollied ourselves into believing ten 
years ago; they are portents of war. If this opportunity for 
naval disarmament passes it may not recur until the world has 
again been convulsed by war.” 

In line with the view that war is the only logical end of com- 
petition in armament, the Montreal Star cites the opinion of 
General Bliss that there can be no working court of arbitration 
for international disputes while nations are arming, because it 
will be always possible for some aggressive Power successfully 
to defy the court, just as Germany defied the world in 1914. 
The Kingston Standard observes: 

“It certainly is a sad reflection on the common sense of na- 
tions, not to put it on any higher grounds, that after the loss of 
millions of the flower of their manhood, the terrible devasta- 
tion, the wrecked homes, the making of countless widows and 
orphans, and the havoc which the ghastliest war in history has 
saused, there should be any doubt of the absolute necessity for 
disarmament.” 

Altho the world is crying for economy in government ex- 
penditures and for a reduction of tax burdens in order that 
business may live, remarks the Toronto Mail and Empire, there 
are still ‘‘some politicians who acquired the ‘war-mentality’ and 
can not shake off their squandermania,” but the London (Ont.) 
Advertiser believes that— 
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“In Canada the last scattering squawks for a navy, and 
military training, and fortifications, and all that nonsense seem 
to have died out. We have settled down to minding our own 
affairs, concerning ourselves about the outside world only to 
extend a helping hand where we can, financial aid for the ex- 
tirpation of typhus in eastern Europe, credits to Roumania for 
reconstruction. If the Americans go on with armaments, they 
will seem to be menacing Latin-America or inviting a hostile 
combination of Latin-America and Japan. Like begets like.” 


By way of comparison to the foregoing, we cite the verdict of 
the Stratford Herald that “the United States could not drop 
down to a position of dependence on the British Empire without 
itself becoming a part of that Empire.’’ This daily adds that 
“‘a middle ground which neither seeks domination nor accepts 
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AND THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


THE MODERN SAMSON 


dependence is the only policy for Americans, and that is quite 
consistent with a reasonable agreement so to limit future build- 
ing as to preserve the present balance among the three existing 
naval Powers.” Canada’s former Premier, Sir Robert Borden, 
is commended by the Ottawa Citizen for his pronouncement in 
favor of disarmament, and it says: 


“The International Joint Commission, made up of Canadian 
and United States Commissioners in equal number and status, 
is a model of higher civilized relations between neighbors. 
Civilization is surely ready to move forward. The people look 
to such statesmen as Sir Robert Borden to act as the torch- 
bearers.” 


Much less hopeful is the Montreal Herald, which rewarks: 


“International affairs are not yet sufficiently settled, and the 
authority of the League is as yet only a thing to be expected. 
We can only hope that the air will be sufficiently cleared by the 
time the Assembly meets again to permit of some decision upon 
a question which at the Paris Conference last year was regarded 
as the very fulerum of peace.” 






STRIKES THAT HURT LABOR 
NEMPLOYMENT AND HIGH COST OF LIVING 


constitute the melancholy harvest reaped by excessive 

striking, is the comment of some on the record of 
conflict during 1920 between employer and employee. As to 
the high cost of living no less an authority than the Syndicalist 
National Labor Federation of Spain issues a manifesto in -which 
it is stated that ‘‘continuous strikes for higher wages have 
brought about the existing serious situation. Increases obtained 
by cruel struggles simply return to the pockets of employers in 
higher costs of food and other articles of necessity.”” Unemploy- 
ment as another result of strikes is best evidenced in England, 
we are told by an investigator for the London Daily Telegraph, 
who quotes an industrial authority as saying that altho there 
are many other contributory causes to unemployment, including 
the rate of exchange, strikes “‘contribute very seriously, par- 
ticularly such stoppages as those of the iron-molders and miners.” 
This authority is reported as saying further: 

‘“The disturbance to industry is enormous. About two-thirds 
of the cost of the finished article goes to labor, and it is, therefore, 
a primary consideration in contracts. You can not estimate 
what it will be; you can not rely upon those who supply you 
with material, nor upon those you are anxious to employ. 
Until you can stabilize labor you can not earry on your indus- 
tries, and that, in brief, means you can not provide employment.” 

The strike of the English iron-molders, which lasted fifteen 
weeks, dislocated the engineering and other trades dependent 
on them, according to The Daily Telegraph’s investigator, who 
tells us the effect of this dislocation is still being felt. Important 
contracts for public and other works were held up for lack of 
necessary material, and British industries were put out of com- 
petition with foreign firms, according to this informant, who 
says that British employers could not make tenders for con- 
tracts at home or abroad, as they were without the material 
they needed and any assurance about the improvement of the 
situation. In another key industry, coal-mining, the strike 
had a disastrous effect on many other branches of trade, and it 
reduced work and wages in the industries set out below by the 
percentages recorded in this London newspaper: 





Reduction Decrease | Reduction Decrease 
in Percentage in Wages | n Percentage in Waves 
of Employees Paid of Employees Paid 

Cotton. .... 5.0 26.5 Tailoring 4.4 19.9 
Woolen ... 1.5 22.7 Printing. 0.4 3.5 
a Ss 2.6 eS eee 4.0 14.9 
pe eee 1.2 38.7 || Pottery.... 39.1 48.7 
Hosiery. ...... 1.7 13.0 Glass.... 16.0 16.3 
SO. ocewes 5.4 11.8 I Ainin.0 take 11.6 13.3 
Bleaching, etc. . 4.3 43.6 Cement. . 0.9 3.2 
Boot and shoe 1.5 9.1 | Food prepara- 

Shirt and collar. 1.0 8.9- | COO ci ce une 3.5 8.5 


The loss of wages in these industries amounted to £218,664, 
and we are told that the figures fall far short of expressing the 
full effect of the strike, for— 


**These figures are based on returns supplied by only a pro- 
portion of the employers and do not include the loss in small 
firms brought to a standstill. As in the case of the unemploy- 
ment caused by the molders’ strike, the effect is felt for a long 
time after the settlement of the dispute. The engineering 
trades, already hit by the molders’ strike, suffered again by the 
action of the miners, short time having to be worked. While 
the iron-molders’ industry was reported to be good after their 
dispute terminated, some engineering firms had to close down 
because of lack of coal, and that in time must have its effect on 
the molders, as they must have an outlet for the results of their 
labor. To cite a concrete example of how a strike in a key 
industry throws other trades out of work, no fewer than 111,000 
people were discharged or suspended on the second day of the 
miners’ stoppage, 29,000 owing to the entire closing of works 
and 82,000 owing to reduction of staffs, There were 75,000 
discharges in the iron and steel industry and 16,000 in the en- 
gineering and ship-building industry in the week ending October 
19 alone.” 
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PAPER CLOTHES 


APER CLOTHES are not made of sheets of ordinary 
paper, as some seem to think, but of cloth woven from 
paper yarn similar to the paper twine sometimes used in 

wrapping small parcels. This yarn may be made from twisted 
ribbons of paper or spun directly from the pulp. The woven 
product looks like bur- 


stitutes for ordinary clothing. Officials of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce do not believe, however, that the 
jerman product will meet with favor in the United States, as the 
material is too coarse and unfinished. Further improvements 
and refinement in manufacture may refute the opinion. If these 
suits are sold here the market will be limited and confined 

probably to fields where 





lap. It is not elegant 
enough for the fastidi- 
ous, but, on the other 
hand, a whole suit may 
be had for 60 cents 
and an overcoat for 
55—prices that have 
their advantages. The 
Germans got used to 
textiles of this sort dur- 
ing the war, and we 
may see them here ere 
long. An exhibition of 
paper clothing and 
other paper textile prod- 
ucts, assembled by the 
Government, has been 
showing in Washington 
and is now on its way 
through the country. 
Possibly the man who 
has been paying $100 
for his suits when he 
could barely afford $50 
may feel some tempta- 
tion to recoup by wear- 
ing a few of the 50-cent 
variety. Writes W. F. 
Schaphorst in Paper 
(New York): 

“Paper and _ textile 
manufacturers in the 
United States are seru- 
tinizing German and 
Austrian paper clothing 











rough, unskilled labor 
predominates. Even 
then a low price of ap- 
proximately $1 per suit 
would be made neces- 
sary to attract an ap- 
preciable amount of 
sales. 

“Clothing manufac- 
turers who visited the 
exhibit held in Wash- 
ington by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce re- 
cently evidenced very 
little concern about 
competition after they 
had an opportunity to 
examine the material. 
General opinion pre- 
vailed that the quality 
of the clothing is not 
good enough to appeal 
to the average Ameri- 
ean. The American ex- 
porter of wearing-ap- 
parel may experience 
difficulties in foreign 
markets where money 
is not so plentiful and 
standards of dress are 
not as high as in the 
United States. If the 
paper goods ean be sold 
for 50 cents or $1, ex- 
ports of cheap clothing 
from the United States 
may be affeeted. 

“Fear of competi- 
tion in foreign markets 
led the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce to collect its ex- 
hibit which is now en 








and other pulp-prod- 
ucts as to their prob- Photo by International. 


route throughout the 


able effect as a com- PAPER SUITS IN’ WASHINGTON LAST SUMMER. country. Samples are 


petitive factor in Amer- 


Mama, papa, and sonny go shopping in their new suits of paper imported from 


available for examina- 


ican export trade. Many Austria. The suits cost $2.65 and have been placed on exhibition by the United tion by manufacturers, 
reports have been re- States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The manufacturers claim that and their opinion is 
ceived as to the prog- the suits are washable and a little ordinary soap and water will make them look asked on the probable 
ress made in Germany like new. Workingmen’s overalls can be manufactured for the low figure of seriousness of compe- 
and Austria in the use fifteen cents. Many other articles of paper are on exhibition at the Bureau. tition in foreign mar- 








kets, because of the 





of pulp for wearing-ap- 
parel and other articles. 
The American Chamber of Commerce in London reports that 
one store on the Strand has on hand a stock of 40,000 of these 
suits at a price averaging 60 cents per suit, American money. 
German and Austrian manufacturers are shipping large quan- 
tities to Italy, Turkey, Argentina, and other countries. 

“The paper-clothing industry was regarded in the United 
States only as a measure of necessity forced upon the Germans 
with no probable significance to the textile and paper trades 
after the war. No thought was given apparently to the in- 
dustry as a possible competitor with cheap American clothing 
under normal conditions, but in view of further reports it seems 
that the German and Austrian manufacturers intend to intro- 
duce into the markets of the world these pulp and paper sub- 








wide difference in prices, 
and what means may be taken to overcome it, if necessary. 
The exhibit will be on display in the offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Baltimore, Philadelphia, . 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other large cities. When the exhibit arrives the local press 
will announce it and manufacturers and business men will be 
invited to visit it. 

‘Paper garments are priced from 15 to 55 cents each with 
40 per cent. paper clothing selling at $2.65 per suit. All paper 
overcoats are priced at 55 cents. The buttonholes in the cloth- 
ing are hand-made and the suits are sewed and not pasted 
together. The cloth is evidently woven from twisted strands of 
paper or pulp and the finished product closely resembles burlap. 
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‘It is interesting to note that the process of making yarn 
and twine from paper is of some antiquity. The Japanese are 
apparently the first ones to use it. A number of patents have 
been granted by several nations for spinning paper into yarn, 
but the industry did not become of any importance until it be- 
came apparent that Germany could not import the usual amount 
of textile raw stuffs—cotton, wool, hemp, and flax—during 
the war. Then, late in 1914, some of the German textile-mills 
were refitted so that they could use paper as a raw material. 
Paper was manufactured from wood in Germany, but the best 
grade was imported from Sweden. In 1914, according to reports 
received in Washington, Germany adapted 25,000 or 30,000 
spindles to spinning of various kinds. These mills turned out 
paper yarn at the rate of 130,000 to 180,000 pounds a day. The 
industry grew rapidly and in 1917 there are said to have been 
approximately 900,000 spindles at work turning out more 
than 3,000,000 pounds every day, at the rate of three pounds 
per spindle per day, 


in a report received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from the American Commercial Attaché at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The most common method is to cut the 
paper into narrow strips and twist these strips on spindles ar- 
ranged for the purpose. The process is simple and does not 
require nearly as many preparation machines as for manu- 
facture of cotton or other textiles. The cost of manufacture, 
therefore, is less than for any other textile materials because of 
the small equipment necessary and the production of a greater 
amount of yarn per unit spindle. The cost of raw material 
is considerably less than any other material known and the waste 
in spinning is extremely low. It is reported that the best paper 
was delivered from Sweden into Germany at 1,600 Swedish 
crowns ($428) per metric ton. At normal exchange-rates this 
would figure at a little less than 2 cents a pound, whereas cotton, 
when available on the Continent at all, was worth 30 to 40 cents, 
Binder twine from paper was quoted in 1916 as low as 2 marks 
per kilo; at normal 
rates, about 22 cents a 





which is five or six times 
as much as for cotton 
yarnof thesamecounts.” 


Paper fabrics are also 
manufactured success- 
fully in Norway, where 
results have proved so 
satisfactory that the 
new fabrics will soon be 
made on a large seale. 
They consist of 75 per 
cent. paper and 25 per 
cent. cotton. The goods 
are reported to be soft 
and warm: a little 
heavier and not quite so 
strong as cotton goods, 
but cheaper. They are 
suited for blouses, 
dresses, curtains, and. as 
a substitute for heavier 
cotton goods. A large 
sail-cloth factory in Nor- 
way is experimenting 
with paper as a substi- 
tute in marine stuffs 
and has obtained some 
promising results. It Seiestens ot °° Ses Heke tas eet 
is- also reported that 
the Hungarian state 


d ° Aspect of the sky to-night (January 20 
railways are to furnish 








WHERE TO FINI 


pound, 

‘Another method is 
to turn the original 
wood-pulp into yarn 
without first making it 
into paper. This meth- 
od should be cheaper 
and more _ susceptible 
to variations, says the 
report, such as impreg- 
nating the material 
with waterproofing and 
strengthening materials 
and colors. Still another 
process comprises the 
dissolving of the wood 
fibers by various sol- 
vents in a similar way 
to that for artificial silk, 
so that the threads 
emerge from the ma- 
chine as a homogeneous 
substanee not twisted. 
These threads may after- 
ward be twisted if de- 
sired. Paper yarn has 
been spun from a mix- 
ture of paper with some 
raw textile substances, 
such as tow and various 
shoddies to give addi- 
tional strength and to 
give the product a good 
appearance and more 
like ordinary cloth. 


) BETELGEUSE. 


-aper yarn is woven 
into cloth in a great 


at 0:30. Arrow indicates Betelgeuse. 








their employees with 
garments of paper fabric. The writer tells of a japer fair: 


** An elaborate exhibition of yarns and goods woven from paper 
held at Chemnitz, Germany, is reported to the Department of 
Commerce by the American Consul-General at Genoa, Italy. 
Various articles which are now manufactured from paper in 
Germany were exhibited. The German Society of Manu- 
facturers of Underwear, which has its headquarters at Chemnitz, 
arranged for giving, during the time the exhibition remained 
open, demonstrated lectures on new uses to which these sub- 
stitutes have been applied in Germany, in order to offer the people 
products which are indispensable to domestic economy and can 
not be manufactured from cotton and wool because of the short- 
age of these staples. The report states that German weavers 
are making increasing use of the paper yarns. 

“As textile raw materials and manufactures became scarce 
in Seandinavia during the war paper-spinning began to increase, 
especially in Sweden, where an abundance of the best grades 
of paper and pulp are available. The industry had not reached 
a commercial stage, except for a few specialties, when the armis- 
tice was signed. No person in Scandinavia, one of the reports 
received by the Department of Commerce states, seriously 
thinks of ordering clothes made from paper or pulp now that 
commerce is again open and cotton, linen, woolen, and silk goods 
can be obtained in abundance. 

“The process of manufacturing paper textiles is described 


variety of ways, the re- 
port continues, including the use of cotton, woolen, or other 
kinds of looms, includin® dobbies and jaequards, and thus all 
the usual figures and variationyof colors may be made. The 
cloth is often finished to have the same general appearance as 
wool or cotton and may be printed if desired.” 

This paper cloth, we are told, has been extensively used in 
Germany during the war for every conceivable purpose and has 
been successful in varying degrees according to these purposes. 
For underclothing and all goods requiring washing it has not 
been so successful, altho when - waterproofed it stands washing 
a number of times. A certain kind of paper toweling could be 
washed thirty times, it is claimed. For outer clothing it has 
been a success, altho exposure to weather and wear destroys it 
much more rapidly than any other kind of textile. We read 
further: 

“In the opinion of many Continental experts in textiles the 
future of paper fabrics lies mostly in the direction of goods not 
intended for any kind of clothing and not intended to be washed, 
such as wall-hangings, curtains, bedspreads, millinery trimmings, 
ete. Technical purposes for which these goods could be used 
include Jight-serviece belting for machinery, light harness, and 
insulating material.” 
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MEASURING THE INVISIBLE 


HE FIXT STARS ARE SO FAR AWAY that we 

know them only because their light reaches us; the 

most powerful telescope can not reveal their disks, but 
shows them only as minute luminous points. Their magnitudes 
are thus invisible; there is nothing to observe but the intensity 
and character of their light. Estimating the magnitude of these 
bodies has, therefore, been much like guessing at the size of a 
dog shut up in a box. But now Prof. Albert A. Michelson, of 
Chicago University, who has already perfected methods of 
accurate measurement by means of the interference bands shown 
by two light rays, has succeeded in applyigg these methods to 
the measurement of these invisible star-disks with startling 
results, Michelson’s interferometer has been for years widely 
known and used by scientific men to measure ultra-microscopic 
distances close at hand; it was not dreamed that similar methods 
could ever be employed on objects lost in the depths of space. 
The first result of Michelson’s measurements has been to show 
that some, at least, of the fixt stars are vastly larger than the 
only one that is anywhere near us, namely, our sun. The first 
star that has succumbed to the new method proves to have a 
diameter some 300 times as great as the sun, which makes its 
volume about 27,000,000 times as great. These discoveries were 
given to the world in a paper read by Professor Michelson at a 
recent meeting of the American Physical Society in Chicago. 
Writes a special correspondent of The Times (New York): 


“Professor Michelson’s paper, which bears the title of ‘The 
Application of Interference Methods to Astronomical Measure- 
ments,’ gave the result of the first application of the device to 
one of the stars in the constellation of Orion, Alpha Orionis, 
whose distance has already been determined by parallax methods. 
The common name of this star is Betelgeuse. It has been pos- 
sible hitherto to determine the distances of some of the nearer 








Wide World Photos. 


CONSTELLATION OF ORION. 


Showing location of Betelgeuse. ‘‘ The distance of Betelgeuse from 

the earth is perhaps 150 ‘light years.’ that is, the light that strikes 

your eye when you look up at it started on its journey from the 
star at the rate of 186,000 miles a second 150 years ago.” 











stars, tho the nearest is trillions of miles away, by measuring 
their parallax, and the masses of binary stars have been com- 
puted by other methods involving mathematical consideration 
of their observed period. But the method announced by Pro- 


fessor Michelson is most remarkable in being the first which has 

successfully determined the actual diametrical size of a star. 
“The result of the measurement of Alpha Orionis, or Betel- 

geuse, as accomplished by Professor Michelson’s method, is 





MPARE! 
OF: OUR=PLANETS 


ITS DIAMETER 15 260 





From the New York ** Times.’ 
THE COLOSSUS OF THE SKIES. 
The shaded portion of the diagram shows the size of Betelgeuse 
compared with the orbits of our planets. As will be seen, the star 
would nearly fill the orbit of Mars. The sun and the planets as 
shown here are greatly exaggerated. The sun, for example, if cor- 
rectly drawn to scale, would be only 1-100th of an inch in diameter 
It would take about 27,000,000 suns like it to equal Betelgeuse, 
altho the diameter of our sun is something like 866,000 miles. 











astounding. Betelgeuse has a diameter, it was discovered, a 
little more than three hundred times that of the sun, and nearly 
as large as that of the orbit of the planet Mars. To be explicit, 


the diameter of Betelgeuse is 260,000,000 miles. If it were 


placed as near to us as the sun its brilliant surface would fill 
out the whole visible heavens. Compared with the sun in vol- 
ume it is 27,000,000 times as great. These dimensions make 
the bodies in our solar system seem most minute and insignif- 
icant and present the conception of celestial bodies of magni- 
tudes hitherto unmeasured and almost beyond comprehension. 
It would take trillions of globes like our little earth to equal 
Betelgeuse in size. ° 

**Betelgeuse is the northern star of the brilliant constellation. 
Orion, lying above the giant’s shoulder. This constellation is 
the finest spectacle of the skies and is conspicuous on any clear 
evening in winter. The distance of Betelgeuse from the earth 
is perhaps 150 ‘light years,’ that is, the light that strikes your 
eye when you look up at it started on its journey from the star 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second 150 years ago. 

“The method used by Professor Michelson was first applied 
with the eight-foot reflecting telescope at Mount Wilson, in 
southern California. The mirror of the telescope was obscured 
by an opaque cap with two slits adjustable in width and dis- 
tance apart. When the instrument is focused on a star, then, 
instead of an image of the star, there appears a series of inter- 
ference bands arranged at equal distances apart and parallel to 
the two slits. When the slits are separated a distance between 
them will be attained at which the fringes disappear. A simple 
formula then gives the angle subtended by the star, and when _ 
this angle and the distance of the star are known the diameter 
of the star can be readily determined. 

**A still more powerful device is obtained by using two adjust- 
able mirrors with an ‘interferometer’ attachment, instead of the 
telescope and slits. It is this latter device which has been 
applied with such remarkable success in measuring the diameter 
of Betelgeuse. 

“The method of Professor Michelson has also been applied 
by a member of the staff at the Mount Wilson Observatory to 
the measurement of the star Capella, which has been known 
from spectroscopic evidence to be really a double star, tho th« 
two stars are so near together as to appear as one through the 
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THE AIRPLANE THAT CARRIES ITS HOUSE WITH IT: THE PORTABLE HANGAR, 








most powerful telescopes. By means of Professor Michelson’s 
attachment to the eight-foot telescope it was possible to measure 
the minute angle of .045 second subtended by the two stars and 
to determine their successive positions as they revolved in their 
orbits. The ealeulated and observed results agreed with aston- 
ishing precision, the maximum error being .0001 of a second. 
The magnitude of this exceedingly small angle can be appre- 
ciated by the fact that it is roughly equal to that which would 
be subtended- by a pinhead at a distance of more than a thou- 
sand miles. 

“Professor Michelson, generally recognized as the foremost 
authority in the world on the subject of light, has been working 
on the principles involved in the mechanism of this device for 
a number of years. He perfected the idea last summer, but 
kept the matter a secret from all except his most intimate 
associates. 

“He took the plans out to the Mount Wilson Observatory in 
California last summer and after some preliminary instructions 
left his assistants to conduct the tests with the device. 
Professor Michelson has received a telegram from the obser- 
vatory announcing the success of the contrivance in its first 
experiment. 

““*There has never before been any means of direct measure- 
ment of the stars,’ said Prof. Forrest Moulton, the well-known 
astronomer of the University of Chicago, in commenting upon 
the invention. 

““*The principles of the device are so sound that the figures 
may be accepted as absolutely accurate. This first test intro- 
duces us to a conception of celestial bodies of magnitudes hitherto 
unmeasured and almost beyond comprehension. This is just 
another notable achievement in the life of Professor Michelson, 
which has been devoted to intensive research in the subject of 
light.’ 

**Professor Michelson is a scientist of unique distinction in 
Ameriea and elsewhere. He has made one of the most accurate 
determinations of the velocity of light and has applied the 
methods of light interference to numerous delicate physical 
measurements of lengths and angles, among which was his aecu- 
rate determination of standards of lengths for the French Gov- 
ernment. The famous Michelson-Morley light experiment gave 
much of the inspiration out of which has grown the Einstein 
theory of relativity.” 





A PORTABLE HANGAR—A portable canvas tent carried 
by the Sablatnig commercial monoplane as part of its normal 
equipment is described and illustrated in The Aeroplane (London). 
Says this paper: 


“‘A well-known aircraft designer, speaking of the Handley- 
Page wing and its claimed results, said that he did not believe it, 
beeause if it worked Mr. Handley Page knew more about wings 
than God did—otherwise the Almighty would have made birds 
with their feathers arranged differently. The same gentleman 
doubtless will refuse, on similar grounds, to believe in the ap- 
pended photographs. Because if they are true, surely the 
snail would have tucked his house away in his tummy, instead 
of earting it on his back all the time. The photographs repre- 
sent the Sablatnig commercial monoplane folded and housed 
in the tent which it carries about in the body while in the air. 
A photograph of the machine folded, but in the open, was pub- 
lished in this paper on November 24 last, and this showed the 
very small space needed for housing. Specifications and a 
complete description were published with other photographs 
at an earlier date.” 





BLUE-WHITE EYES AND BRITTLE BONES 


HAT HAVE BRITTLE BONES to do with a bluish 
tint in the whites of one’s eyes? It is impossible to 

say; but it appears to be certain that there is som: 
connection between the two, and also that liability to sprain 
and to deafness is correlated with both. A connection be- 
tween blue eyes and deafness in white cats was established long 
ago and is given in most text-books on logic as an illustration 
of proof by induction of facts that appear inexplicable. Dr. 
W. A. Evans, who conducts medical departments in several of 
the daily papers, confesses in The Globe-Democrat (St. Louis 
that until the day before his article was prepared he had never 
heard of the connection between. bluish whites of eyes and easily 
broken bones, altho it was announced by Ammon in 1841- 
just eighty years ago. He goes on to say: 

‘**T have noticed that teeth with a bluish east, a kind of bluish 
porcelain white, are very brittle, and chip off very easily; on 
the other hand, that nuts could be cracked safely by the jaws 
of persons having yellowish teeth. 

‘‘But how many blue sclerotic people I have overlooked | 
will never know. In the language of Amélie Rives, who had 
Herod exclaim relative to Marianne, ‘I have missed one kiss 
for all eternity.’ 

‘** After Ammon wrote about this in 1841 not much about it 
was added to the sum total of information until 1900, when 
Eddowes wrote about a girl with blue eye-whites who had 
ten bony fractures in two years. Her father had the same kind 
of eyes, and likewise had brittle bones. 

‘‘Here were three links—inheritance, blue eye-whites, and 
brittle bones. Soon Rostock and Hartman reported a family 
in which they traced the combination for five generations. They 
examined fifty-five members of this family, and found that 
thirty-one of them had the combination. They say that in 
a family where this combination is running it affects 82 per cent. 
of the females and 44 per cent. of the males. 

‘‘Somewhere along in that period somebody added a fourth 
characteristic—to wit, shortness of stature. Then came Bronson, 
and added a fifth—otosclerosis, causing deafness, which develops 
at about thirty years of age. 

“Bronson studied the condition in several families, one of 
which was his own. In one family he studied thirty-four per- 
sons belonging to four generations. Twenty-one had gray-blue 
eye-whites (scleras), twenty suffered from brittle bones, seven 
had otosclerosis and deafness. The deafness does not come on 
until thirty years of age and after. 

‘In a study made by two Hollanders they found one family 
of blue sclerotic people of whom eleven were deaf and ten had 
brittle bones. Ina second family they found three deaf members. 

“To this combination some one has added a sixth, but less 
important quality—to wit, tendency to develop sprains under 
slight provocation. The condition seems so well established 
that its eugenic laws have been worked out. The condition is 
inherited only through the affected members. Unaffected mem- 
bers of an affected family do not transmit it. Male children of 
unaffected females do not develop the combination. Bateson 
characterizes this type of inheritance as Knight’s move, which 
term chess-players will understand. 

‘‘Some one has said that blue scleroties is the best positive 
sign because the deafness does not develop until after thirty 
years and, tho the bones may be brittle, they may not be broken. 


“*Boys, look out for the blue sclerotic girls! 
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LIMING THE GERMANS 
A CURIOUS PROPAGANDA now being pushed in 


Germany, and having for its object the increased con- 
sumption of lime salts in that country, is discust in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago). The 
necessity of certain mineral salts in the diet has been insisted 
upon by experts of late, and the Germans seem to be taking this 
so seriously that they are likely to put in too large a quantity. 
The author of an editorial article in the paper named above tells 
us that not only are societies being formed to promote the con- 
sumption of lime, but that the Government has exprest its con- 
cern in the matter. Of course, the propaganda is being ex- 
ploited commercially, and advertisers are offering mineral 
waters, patent mixtures, ete., in great abundance, all having for 
their object to supply the lacking calcium, which, according to 
popular theory, is all that is needed to make Germany once more 
healthy and happy. The author admits at the outset that 
"the period of food-retrenchment which many peoples are now 
living through, with the accompanying concentration of attention 
on the greater needs of nutrition, may result in overlooking 
equally essential but less prominent components of human 
diet. He proceeds: 


“Tt is interesting to learn, therefore, that the ministry for 
public welfare in Berlin is being confronted with the necessity 
of considering, from a national standpoint, some of the problems 
related to calcium. Indeed, it appears that the public has taken 
cognizance of the situation to the extent of organizing propaganda 
in various forms, one of which is the ‘Union of Friends of Cal- 
cium,’ clamoring for the more liberal use of lime in the German 
dietary. It is almost unnecessary to add that the commercial 
interests have not been behindhand in appreciating the situation 
to the extent of ‘aiding and abetting’ the movement by clever 
advertising of mineral waters, proprietary salt mixtures, etc., 
as specially desirable sources of the heralded element which every 
chalk cliff contains in such abundance. 

“In a report to the ministry on the situation thus created, the 
Berlin physiologist Rubner has properly called attention to the 
scanty evidence on which this program of ‘liming’ the people of 
the ‘Central Empires’ is based. Among the dangers attributed 
by the popular preachments to a lack of mineral salts is that of 
inadequate digestibility of the rest of the ration. This probably 
dates from an older idea of Leibig found in the statement that 
the nutrients are digestible only whén they contain all of the 
inorganic components that are naturally associated with them. 
The untenability of such an assertion has long since been demon- 
strated by actual experiment. The ingredients of patent flour, 
for example, do not experience a poorer utilization because the 
mineral matter present in the bran has been discarded.” 


Nor does the notion appear sound that these mineral salts 
convey energy. In fact, just what value they do possess does 


not seem to be known. Investigators are agreed, however, 


that whatever may be the dietary value of these elements, they 
had better be taken into the body through natural foods than 
administered in isolated form. As we read: 


‘Another untenable assertion that has crept into the semi- 
popular clamor for the ‘neglected mineral salts’ assumes that 
in some way they are conveyers of energy. Just what subtle 
processes are supposed to be executed by them is not clear. 
Energy transformation, osmotic changes, ionic dissociation are 
terms that impress the untutored, who often forget that the 
law of the conservation of energy applies to the living body as 
well as to the world about us. Equally fallacious is the doctrine 
that an adequate supply of inorganic elements enables the body 
to conserve protein. 

‘“‘Rubner has come to the conclusion that a lack of calcium 
is likely to arise only when there is a deficit of food in general. 
Presenting the matter somewhat differently, he believes that 
additional supplies of caleium will be of little avail to an under- 
fed populace unless the total food allowance can be increased; 
for calcium can not promote growth, to quote his illustration, 
in the absence of organic nutrients. The observations of 
Sherman tend to indicate that more diets may be deficient in 
calcium than in protein. Both investigators agree, however, 
that in general it is a wiser policy to attempt to secure additions 
of natural foods to the diet of man than to attempt to supply 
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specific salts in isolated form. The question has even been 
raised whether the enthusiasm for an increment in the lime 
intake, such as is proposed in the more or less indiscriminate 
inclusion of its salts to bread and other foods, may not even 
become detrimental. The alleged dangers of drinking hard 
water, with the possibility of resulting calcium concretions, are 
brought to mind. At present such fears seem entirely unfounded, 
in view of the remarkable regulatory powers of the organism. 

“Aside from its possible commercial perversions, there is 
another aspect of this popular propaganda for lime that merits 
serious consideration in a nation threatened with food shortage. 
The transfer of problems of the public health out of the hands 
of experts into those of the layman is frequently liable to un- 
fortunate consequences. Failure to accomplish the desired 
end sometimes follows misguided projects resting on false or 
unproved assumptions. The error lies with the protagonists, 
but it is usually attributed by the public to science itself. Thus, 
scientific endeavor is thwarted or suffers in reputation because 
it has been misrepresented by either the professional quack or 
the misguided, tho well-meaning, pseudoscientist. This has 
happened in medicine. The profession must guard against its 
recurrence by vigorous critique and a fearless stand wherever 
the truth has become distorted.” 





BAD PATIENTS MAKE BAD DOCTORS 


PHYSICIAN COMES TO POSSESS about that degree 
A of wisdom and skill that his patients look for in him. 
If they will pay him to coddle their bad habits, he is 
often only too ready to oblige. Probably most men enter the 
medical profession, says the writer of a leading article in The 
Medical Review of Reviews (New York) with at least a hazy 
ambition to be of real service to their fellow men. There are 
too many other ways offering for the making of “‘easy money” 
to make it seem plausible that any great percentage of men 
enter the medical profession from a merely mercenary motive. 
They are not at all in the class with the exploiters whose only 
aim is to get easy money from a gullible public. The writer 
goes on to say: 


“For this reason, no doubt, the young man nearing the end 
of his course and having thoroughly learned that all disease 
has a cause or causes—often the untamed and uncontrolled 
habits of the patient—and that no real cure can be effected 
without removing the cause, have made up their minds that 
they will be honest with their patients and educate them back 
to a sane method of living. 

“‘But the young doctor is not long in practise before he is 

disillusioned. He learns that the patient is very impatient when 
his disease is linked up with any of his favorite habits that he 
has little or no notion of changing. If the doctor can give him 
something that will ‘fix him up in a jiffy,’ he will take it and 
pay well for it; otherwise he will go to some other doctor, not 
so scrupulous, or else he will take some of the blatantly adver- 
tised ‘remedies’ that tell him that he can cure himself with the 
remedy, and still go on eating and doing what he likes! 
, For a time the young doctor may resist the temptation 
resulting from such competition. To minister to the patient’s 
desire for continuance of self-indulgence by giving him a remedy 
which will temporarily keep him going at the old rate, but later 
leave him worse stranded than. before—to humor and deceive 
the patient in this way—is beneath him. He can not bring 
himself to do it. 

“But, as day by day, the bills come in for his professional 
and home expenses, and no income at all commensurate, and 
he sees his prospective patients going to those who are less 
scrupulous, he final y yields. ‘Patients are determined to be 
deceived and I may as well do it as my neighbor.’ 

“There are many lawyers who tamper with expedients and 
with their conscience. There was one, at ledst—Abraham 
Lineoln—who in all his dealings lived by principle, and the 
world honors him. So there have been many doctors who have 
tampered with expedients and with their conscience.. And, on 
the other hand, there have been those who, tho unknown to 
fame, have—like Lincoln—refused to do anything that their 
most tender consciences condemned. Such doctors may not 
ride in limousines. They may not have a palatial home in the 
city’s best residential district; they may not be known outside 
of their own clientele; but they have something worth more 


than all of these—the satisfaction that by their lives the world 
has been made better. 


” 
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HE PSYCHOLOGY of orchestra conductors is a 
‘study second in fascination only to the psychology of 
prima donnas,”’ says Katherine Wright in the New York 
Tribune, and she adds, with some mischievousness, there are 
“certain points of resemblance.”” The phrase ‘ prima-donna 
eonduetor’’ hegan to be used during the consulate of Arturo 
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THE APOSTLE OF ENGLISH MUSIC 


Albert Coates, who “accomplished a master-stroke for the music 
of his country, in a country which is singularly like his own, so in- 
fluenced by German music that it contemns almost everything else.” 











Toseanini_ at the Metropolitan, and we hear it again now that 
recent weeks have seen two other great conductors waving 
batons almost at the same moment with him in New York. 
The Italian was well known and well liked from past years; 
Mr. Coates, the Englishman, is a neweomer, and Mr. Mengelberg 
a stranger since 1905. Toseanini, bringing ‘‘La Seala’s 
orchestra,’ drew together in the Metropolitan Opera House an 
audience described in The Musical Leader (Chieago) as ‘“‘ranging 
from the most brilliant to the most acknowledged ‘rail bird.’”’’ 
The crities, however, threw cold water on the frantic enthusiasm 
of that first audience, and the interest of the musically elect 
passes on to the other two. Mr. Coates came here at the 
invitation of Mr. Damrosch to conduct the New York Symphony 
as a return courtesy after the reception given the Americans in 
London last spring. He is described by Mr. Edwin Carty 
Ranek in the New York Times as the ‘‘ white hope of the English 
musieal world, and, at thirty-eight, is conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic Society, and the 


London Opera, besides Composing operas during his spare 






A TRIO OF “PRIMA-DONNA CONDUCTORS” 


moments.”’” Mr. Coates is not provincially British, for he lived 
in Petrograd before the war and conducted the opera ther 

In fact, he stayed on there till February, 1919, when the *‘ Red 
Guard” confiscated his house and burned his musieal library and 
mementoes while he was ill in a hospital. His mission here was 
to conduct the British programs in the historical.eyele planned 
by Mr. Damrosch, and, says Emilie Frances Bauer in The Musical 
Leader, he “‘earried his audience, as he did his orchestra, into 


ecstasy.”’ This writer continues: 

‘Albert Coates accomplished a master-stroke for the music 
of his country in a country, which is singularly like his own, so 
influenced by German musie that it contemns almost every- 
thing else. The propagandists of New York had a tremendous 
shock this week when an Englishman in his own musie made his 
hearers forget the war they are waging to bring back music 
which has, to the great benefit of everything concerned, been 
éliminated from our programs for the past few seasons. The 
program contained only three numbers—a suite for strings by 
Henry Purcell representing old music, Sir Edward Elgar’s sym- 
phonie variations ‘Enigma,’ which can hardly be termed music 
of yesterday, and the ‘London’ symphony, in which we may 
accredit: Mr. Williams with having done for his country what 
Charpentier did for Paris in ‘ Louise’ and what Mascagni did for 
Sicily in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ for it is of the sod. It carries 
one back to a window in the Hotel Savoy from which may be 
seen the Embankment and the Thames, from which the sounds 
as they float up sigh, breathe, and proclaim—London. The 
composer has handled his material like a master, bringing an 
atmosphere almost stifling into the second movement, gray, 
foggy, misty, oppressive—one of those pitiless days in one of the 
relentless parts of London. There is a little relief in the Scherzo- 
Nocturne, with its suggestions of the underworld, and in this 
there is a wonderful inroad, made by a wheezing concertina, 
upon a picture more gruesome to-day than it would have been 
a few vears before the world holocaust. The fourth movement 
is written with a pen so powerful that it brings not only sorrow 
but a pungent grief that almost makes the listener ery out in 
the pain of hearing the ‘Hunger March,’ more trenchant by far 
than a funeral march, because more cruel. There is a well- 
nigh overwhelming anticlimax as Big Ben chimes from the 
austere Westminster tower: the feelings have been so tense, 
the picture has been so tragic, that the chimes, fall as a benedic- 
tion upon a fevered imagination. 

‘Under the conductor, to whom every detail was a burning 
truth, who saw and felt, who knew how to draw from the players 
the most delicate as well as the most powerful delineations, the 
audience was swayed almost out of its surroundings, and when 
it was over Mr. Coates received the sort of ovation that made him 
realize the place he had made for himself at a jump. This 
program, played for the first time Thursday afternoon and re- 
peated Friday night, brought scores of those who had already) 
heard it to have one more opportunity of hearing the master, 
who, by the orchestra as well as by the audience, was cheere: 
to the echo on both oceasions.”’ 


Mr. Mengelberg hasn’t Mr. Coates’s heroic build, nor Tos- 
canini’s romantie air. He might be taken for ‘‘a prosperous 
man of affairs,” says Miss Wright, and he leaves his personality 
to express itself on the stage. Of its prima-donna aspect Mr. 


Huneker in the New York World gives the best account: 


“Willem Mengelberg is a great conductor. He demonstrated 
this facet at Carnegie Hall when he directed the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Almost any other man would have thrown 
up his task in the face of such playing. We expected the fiery 
Hollander to ejaculate a formidable ‘Gotfordom’—which is 
good Amsterdamese—and flee the rostrum. No wonder Debus- 
sy’s ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’ was omitted from a poorly ar- 
ranged program. Mr. Mengelberg is reputed to have exclaimed 
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at rehearsal: ‘I didn’t come to. New York to practise five- 
finger exercises with an orchestra.” True or not, this anecdote 
illustrates the difficulties that beset a visiting musician who is not 
acquainted with the subtle webs woven by the Musical Union. 

‘“Mr. Mengelberg has just cause for complaint, as has his 
distinguished predecessor, Mr. Bodanzky. . Unfortunately it re- 
fleets on Mr. Bodanzky,this careless, slovenly playing, and he is 
no more responsible than Mr. Mengelberg. It reminded us of 
the naughty child that always cuts up didoes when company 
Just because every one was on the gui vive to hear what 
a famous man would do, certain members of the orchestra made 
fiasco at the most inopportune moment, the first time on the third 
note in the ‘Oberon’ overture, the next time in the Strauss num- 
ber. There was one annoying ending which was so ragged that 
it recalled a Philharmonic fermaita. Now, false notes oceur in 
the best-regulated orchestras. But an artist of Mengelberg’s 
caliber ought not to be subjected to such contingencies. 

“He is among the great living conductors. He is an apostle 
of the moderns, Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler in par- 
ticular. His Amsterdam orchestra is one of the finest in Europe. 
The Strauss festival in London some fifteen years ago was an 
international musical event; like the Mahler festival in Amster- 
dam last spring, it heaped laurels on the auburn locks of the Hol- 
land conductor. He deserved a better fate in this city. He de- 
served the Symphony Society Orchestra, but Mr. Damrosch 
has had Albert Coates, and that is glory enough for one season. 
This is not the first visit to New York of Mr. Mengelberg: in 
1905(?) he conducted two concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 
The jinx that has been pestering that poor dear Camerado 
Caruso evidently paid a visit to Carnegie Hall yesterday.  Per- 
haps the incredible number of conductors in the building hoodooed 
the event. Superstitious sailors fear parsons on board—they 
signify squally weather. Likewise, many conductors may spoil 
the musieal broth.” 


comes. 


The crities all agree that Toscanini’s musicians were not up 


to the standards set by our own various orchestras, but the 


conductor triumphed for all that, and ** Mephisto’s”’ account in 


Vusical America dwells on the prima-donna aspect: 


“Arturo Toscanini, that human dynamo that so many of us 
recall for his masterly conducting while he was with us some few 
years ago, achieved the triumph of his life when he appeared the 
other evening at the Metropolitan with his symphonic orchestra 
of Italian players and received an ovation greater than that 
ever given any artist or conductor within my memory. And the 
extraordinary part of it is that he won his triumph through his 
personality rather than from the high artistic character of the 
performance which he and his orchestra gave. To be frank, the 
material he had to work with is not of the best. 

— natural that the audience should be sympathetie. 
The Italian Ambassador and his suite had come on from Wash- 
ington. Every Italian who had the price was there. Everybody 
in music, from the musie critics up, was there. Every seat had 
been sold days in advance. All musie lovers were prepared 
to celebrate the return of the prodigal son. Then there was the 
great interest created through the knowledge that Toseanini 
had devoted himself so loyally to sueccoring his countrymen dur- 
ing the war, that he had even gone almost to the front of the 
fight to cheer the soldiers in battle. It was remembered that 
he had refused almost fabulous offers to return to his conducting 
here. ie 

“Do you wonder the house broke, and as enthusiasm always 
engenders enthusiasm, so it grew? ...... 

Did you ever stop to reflect that Toscanini’s great power is 
not alone over the orchestra but over his publie, by reason of 
his intense, almost superhuman vitality and energy in expression? 
He positively radiates force as well as commanding intelligence 
and artistic sympathy. Thus he not only puts life into the 
orchestra players under his baton, but puts life into the audience. 
When a weak, more or less lackadaisical conductor is at the stand, 
what happens? Not the orchestra feels the influence, 
the artists feel it, and the audience feels it. Now when Toscanini 
rises and starts with his virile, emphatic, dominant personality 
everybody comes to attention through the feeling that here is a 
One may not agree with him always in his interpreta- 
tions, may not always like his violent contrasts. One may feel 


was 


master. 


that sometimes he subordinates the rights of the interpreting 
artists, when he is conducting opera, to the urge of the orchestra, 
but, with all that. one must pay due deference to the commanding 
mind which, assured of itself, conscious of its power and abso- 
lutely sincere, proposes as a matter of right to dominate the 


situation. 
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THE “GREAT” IN 1920'S LITERATURE 
ITERATURE HAS FORGOTTEN TO SMILE 


so much of it as belongs to the English department 


that is, 


Some wits remain, but they do not always add to the 
joy of life. With this shortcoming the past year’s output, so 
far as England is concerned, compares favorably with preceding 


The and Print 


calls 1920 “a great year,” tho it confesses surprize at being led 


years. Bookman’s Journal Collector (London 


to such a conclusion. Its surprize is accredited to “a natural 


impatience, as the days of a year go by, at the vast amount of 
ephemeral work that appears as compared with the little that is 
good.” The lesson of this surprize is in future to possess one’s 


soul in patience, ‘‘to keep paee with, not to move ahead of, or to 

















‘A GREAT 


CONDUCTOR, 


Is Willem Mengelberg, says Mr. Huneker, but the orchestra behaved 











like “the naughty child that always cuts up didoes before company 
lag behind, the flowing stream of time.” Four Americans 
appear in the list of authors of the “great’’ vear—Henry James, 
Mrs. Wharton, Opal Whiteley, and Joseph Hergesheimer, 


showing the accepted oneness of English and American literature. 
The 
tions the “‘books that stand out from the rueck”’: 


writer, to avoid being thought ‘“‘unduly optimistic’’ men- 


‘A vear whieh has seen the publication of Conrad’s ‘The 
Rescue’; ‘The Letters of Henry James’; Walter de la Mare’s 
Collected Poems; the Asquith and Repington Diaries; Norman 
Douglas’s ‘They Went’; Kipling’s ‘Letters of Travel’; W. H. 
Davies’s book of poems, ‘A Song of Life’; G. K. Chesterton's 
‘The New Jerusalem’; Barbellion’s ‘A Last Diary’; Max 
Beerbohm’s essays, ‘And Even Yet’; Galsworthy’s ‘In Chan- 
and the best of Masefield’s three books, ‘Reynard the Fox’ 
a good one, indeed, as we 


cery’; 
such a year, surely, is no bad year 


submit—for literature. We have given the names and titles 
currente calamo. A few more may be added to the list: Hugh 
Walpole’s ‘The Captives’; Edith Wharton’s ‘The Age of 
Innocence’; and Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘The Happy End,’ 


tho this book of short stories is far from being in the American 
novelist’s best vein. And we are not so sure it would not be 
unfair to omit ‘The Diary of Opal Whiteley’; Shelia Kays 
Smith's ‘Green Apple Harvest’; and Louis Golding’s ‘Forward 
from Babylon,’ a very promising first novel 

“We may be reminded of others which should be mentions 
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but these will serve to illustrate our point that the orchard has 
been fruitful. The James ‘Letters,’ that great novel ‘The 
. Reseue,’ and -de la Mare’s ‘Poems’ alone would make the year 
_ memorable, for if these books are not destined to be treasured 
by our descendants, our judgment, to say nothing of that of other 
erities, must be bad indeed. And fallible as all human judgment 
must necessarily be, tho diverse as in some instances have been 
the views of our contemporaries, the modern body critical is 
in not so bad a state as all that. 

“The Asquith and Repington ‘Diaries’ are valuable not so 
much for their literary qualities as for their reflection of the 
spirit of a class during an age in which occurred an event the 
consequences of which no man 


If the founts of humor have dried up in contemporary writing, 
the same journal gives an instance which seems to show that 
the sense of it has deserted the non-literary also: 


‘‘A member of the House of Commons. . . is reported to 
have asked: 

‘** Whether any of the hymns sung at the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior were written by the Poet Laureate, whether he had 
written any poems or verses in connection with the declaration 
of peace or the unveiling of the Cenotaph; and, if not, whether 
the Prime Minister would consider the appointment of a 
national poet whose muse was“more attuned to the soul of the 

British nation.’ 





ean foresee. The picture is one- 


“Je me presse de rire dc 





sided, and the great book which 
will faithfully represent the 
troubled years of war is yet 
to come, but these books will 
eertainly ~ assist toward the 
making of it. Nor (of books 
to mind, published in previous 
years) can ‘Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through’ and Masefield’s 
‘The Battles of the Somme’ be 
neglected in this connection. 

“Two or three other points 
bearing upon this subject of 
the year’s literary output seem 
to call for comment. One re- 
lates to the really extraor- 
dinary diversity of opinion 
evoked by the Whiteley Diary; 
another, of an apparently sin- 
ister character, to the small 
amount of space accorded by 
the press to G. K. Chester- 
ton’s ‘The New Jerusalem’; 
and a third to the absence of 
humorous literature. 

“There are suspicious cir- 
eumstances as to the genuine- 
ness of the Whiteley Diary 
which time will yet unravel, 
but these do not seem so im- 
portant to us as the fact that 
while, by some of the leading 
reviewers, this book was hailed 





as unique and a masterpiece, Tr 


others damned it as a mere 
specimen of American senti- 
mentalism. Some, again, re- 
garded it as a true revelation 
of child mentality, while others 








THE “HUMAN DYNAMO.” 


Arturo Toscanini, whom ‘so many of us recall for his masterly 
conducting when he was with us some few years ago.” 


tout, de peur d’étre obliger d’en 
pleurer.’ [I hasten to laugh 
at everything, for fear of 
being obliged to weep at it.] 
I am far from being in sym- 
pathy with Figaro’s essentially 
pessimistic utterance, but there 
are times when I can not but 
warm to it in spite of myself. 
When I reflect upon the spec- 
tacle of this parliamentary 
person concerning himself 
(whether in all seriousness, 
or with his tongue in his 
cheek, does not matter) for 
poetry and the soul of the 
British nation, I am reminded 
of the conspiracy to overturn 
Prospero on the island. The 
true motive for the honorable 
member’s question is the same 
as that which moved one of the 
conspirators to hatred of his 
master. 

** By grace of what is good in 
the British nation the laureate- 
ship stands as a symbol of 
that finer spirit in English- 
men, and in all other men, 
which distinguishes us from the 
brutes. Tho ostensibly its 
raison d’étre was that matters 
of national importance should 
be worthily celebrated, it was 
established by some person or 
persons who either knew or 
felt that great poetry was a 
high form of expression of that 
finer spirit. 











declared: that nothing could 

be more false. For these reasons alone, its intrinsic merits or 
demerits apart, the book must await the authoritative pro- 
nouncement of Time. 

“With regard to the Chesterton book, at the present moment 
we will say only that the neglect of it is a sign of the times. 
If this book were to pass to oblivion as quickly as modern 
materialism desires that it should, its epitaph might well be a 
certain line from ‘As You Like It’ which occurs to us as 
being suitable. There was more than mere raillery in Rosalind’s 
jesting observation that— 


“Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 


The absence of humor in contemporary books is taken by 
this writer as a significant sign of the times: 


“It is, of course, the most important point of all. The age has 
temporarily (we must believe) mislaid its capacity for true 
humor because the age is without faith or vision, and drifting 
toward it knows not what. We have knocked over the old 
commandments like so many ten-pins and have not set them 
up again or new ones in their place. Wit we have in plenty— 
eur literature, our drama, and even our Cochran drama, are witty 
—but wit is an intellectual quality, whereas humor is of the soul. 

‘We are reminded of the precocious child who, having heard 
that Jerome K. Jerome was a humorist, is reputed to have asked 
that author if he would teach him ‘how to be funny.’ The 
truth is that humor can not be taught, nor is it to be expected that 
humorists will appear in an age with no higher ideal than that 
of wealth. That is why we have no humorous literature.” 


“That a human institution 
should fall short of the ideal which inspired it is natural and 
inevitable. The office degenerated until Tennyson restored 
to it some of its former dignity. A cynical spirit was respon- 
sible for the appointment of Alfred Austin and a more worthy 
spirit for that of Dr. Bridges. 

‘‘What modern materialism really objects to is the fact that 
Dr. Bridges is a true poet. It sniffs the truth from afar. The 
materialist does not know that poetry can not be written to 
order. What he does know—or, rather, is uneasily, dimly 
conscious of—is that the finer things of life in some way threaten 
his silly kingdom. That is why he can not keep to his idols and 
his stye. He must be forever itching to imitate Circe and for- 
ever trying to degrade the world to his own level. Unfortu- 
nately for his peace of mind, 


the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I them had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 
I cried to dream again. 


‘‘Small wonder that poor Caliban cries to dream again. He 
ean not but hear the ‘noises.’ And he is at his best when he is 
erying to dream again, not when he is asking for the ‘appoint- 
ment of a national poet whose muse is more attuned to the soul 
of the British nation.’”’ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICS UNMASKED. 


O WONDER THE DRAMATIC CRITICS crave a 

chance to divulge their ‘‘second thoughts” on plays 

and welcome a Sunday special to utter them in. The 
rubber stamp of routine first-night reviews has apparently been 
passed round to all and sundry, and applicants for their jobs 
may be expected to multiply now that one reveals how we all can 
do it. She is ‘‘ Rosemarie,” discovered by Robert A. Simon 
in behalf of the New. York Evening Post, and she thinks it a 
“wonderful life,”’ for ‘‘all vou have to do is to see the shows and 
write something abdut them.’”’ Mr. Simon knew more than 
Rosemarie how hard it might be to ‘‘ vacate the places of Messrs. 
Broun, Wooleott, Dale, and the rest of the brotherhood,’ and 
reflected that if it were possible in any case he had a secret 
candidate for the chair. Still, he was willing to hamor Rosemarie 
in her ambitions and offered to put her to the test. ‘‘ Assume,” 


he said— 


“That ‘Pinafore’ is a new musical comedy, presented for 
the first time-—let’s say by Arthur Hopkins. It’s his first 
musical production. The cast includes Al Jolson as Sir Joseph 
Porter; John Charles Thomas as Capt. Corcoran; De Wolf 
Hopper as Dick Deadeye; John McCormack as Ralph Rackstraw; 
Mabel Garrison, from the Metropolitanys as Josephine; Mme. 
Matzenauer as Little Buttercup, and Pavlowa as Hebe—Hebe 
having transformed into a dancing part. 

“With this hypothetical cast in mind, suppose you write a 
hypothetical review of this hypothetical performance.” 


Rosemarie came to the mark smiling with this result: 


“Before a brilliant audience, which packed the Plymouth 
Theater from floor to dome, Arthur Hopkins presented last 
night a new musical comedy entitled ‘H. M. S. Pinafore,’ by 
two English writers, W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Altho 
the new piece has no more plot than such plays usually have, 
there is a thread of a story, which is carried out consistently to 
the end. 

“Some of the humor is a little British for local consumption, 
but the audience enjoyed every minute of it thoroughly. The 
plot, what there is of it, tells of the hopeless love of Ralph Rack- 
straw, a sailor, for Josephine, the daughter of Capt. Corcoran, 
his commander. But all complications are unraveled when it 
is discovered that Ralph and Corcoran were mixed at birth, 
and the curtain descends on a scene of happiness. The story 


seems a little lacking in plausibility, but it serves as a background 
for the clever lyrics and sparkling melodies which the writers have 
supplied. 


“Al Jolson, fresh from his triumphs at the Winter Garden, 
supplied most of the comedy as Sir Joseph Porter, a low-comedy 
admiral. Altho the authors did not give him the most humorous 
possible material to work on, he made every line score and had 
the house shaking with laughter at his antics. Doubtless his 
performance will be even more effective as he works in fresh 
jokes. 

“The burden of the singing fell to John Charles Thomas and 
John MeCormack, both of whom displayed excellent voices and 
sang in a manner all too rare in musical comedy. The audience 
could not have enough of Mr. Thomas’s ‘Moon Song’ and Mr. 
MeGormack’s ‘A Maiden, Fair to See,’ and encored both singers 
repeatedly. Mabel Garrison, who has been heard in opera, made 
a charming picture as Josephine, and vocally was a worthy col- 
league of Messrs. Thomas and McCormack. 

“Sullivan’s melodies, if not distinguished by their originality, 
are catchy and whistlable and should keep New York humming 
for many months to come. Mr. Hopkins mounted the piece 
in his usual masterly style and the scenery of Robert Edmond 
Jones contributed much to the ensemble. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Artur Bodanzky, acquitted itself creditably. 
With a little whipping into shape, ‘Pinafore’ should be with us 
till the roses bloom.” 


One thing puzzled Simon—‘‘What’s all the italics for?” he 
inquired: 


‘Just to show you that 


” 


“*Oh, those?’ remarked Rosemarie. 
I know how to write a criticism as well as anybody.’ 


Certainly the italicized lines have the old ring and seem to 
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reflect the sleepy critic who measures the length of his copy and 
thinks of his bed. While Rosemarie may lose the coveted job, 
yet she may also have the consolation of effecting something in 
the reformation of dramatic critics. 





EYES TOWARD THE SOUTH SEAS 


‘| \HE SOUTH SEAS are the present escape from civil- 
ization. After Paul Gauguin and Somerset Maugham 
and Frederick O’Brien have played their spell, thousands 

of readers, we are told, ‘‘are traveling to Polynesia as if it were 

a new region for the imagination to visit.”” The Nation (New 

York) sees this tide as the expression of America, Europe, 

and Asia “grown hateful to such of their sons as like the 

taste of dreams which are not wholly dreams, such as want 
to escape from the tumult of civilization by some avenue less 
brief than sleep.” Since most of the world has been invaded, 
there seems no safe nook for dreamers to turn to if not to “the 
soft archipelagoes of the South Seas.’”’ But even here will be 
found no virgin soil for literary exploiters, as this writer in The 
Nation shows: 


“Since the days when Captain Cook cruised among the 
Society and the Marquesan and the Friendly groups, there has 
grown up a substantial library of travel regarding these enchant- 
ing islands. And not only mere travelers, but writers as well 
who more lawfully have brought the imagination into play in 
their records. The first to set foot there in the name of the 
empire of fiction was Herman Melville, partizan of cannibal 
paradises, who, after four months among the gentle anthropo- 
phagi of ‘ Typee’ found the half-civilized communities of Tahiti 
vexatious and ludicrous, and who later invented the mighty 
epic of ‘Moby Dick.’ ‘There are but two writers who have 
touched the South Seas with any genius, both Americans,’ said 
Robert Louis Stevenson in 1891: ‘Melville and Charles Warren 
Stoddard.’ Stoddard’s ‘South Sea Idyls’ is what Stevenson 
had in mind, not praising the book too highly. But now his 
own name must be added to that pair of geniuses, for the sake 
of ‘In the South Seas,’ ‘Island Nights’ Entertainment,’ and 
‘The Ebb-Tide,’ for the sake of scores of fascinating letters 
home from Samoa, and for the sake of the grave on the high 
summit of Vaea overlooking the Pacific. There is a fourth 
name fit for this company—that of Pierre Loti, who visited 
Tahiti before he wrote ‘Le Mariage de Loti’; and perhaps still 
a fifth, if Jack London did not write too hastily to hold on to 
fame.” 


But of all these books the best is, everything considered, 
*“Moby Dick.” And there is high authority in support: 


‘According to John Masefield it speaks the whole secret of 
the sea. And yet it lies a little outside the pattern of the lit- 
erature of the South Seas. It is too stern, too wild, too lonely, 
too severely masculine. What poetical adventurers have sought 
the lower Pacific for has been peace, not battle. They have 
lain down in warm valleys under palm-trees; they have 
bathed in the tender waters of sapphire bays; they have tasted 
the exquisite delights of nights spangled with tropic stars and 
heavy with tropic odors; they have known the naive, affec- 
tionate friendship of Kanaka men and the lavish, unexigent 
passion of the brown girls of the islands. They have escaped 
from inhumanity to humanity, from violent civilization to indo- 
lent but still kindly and tolerant barbarism. Much of the mood 
which has sent them there has as a matter of fact been mere 
sentimentalism, mere hankering for joys that rarely exist and 
never last; but a part of it has been real. Melville was the 
shrewdest of Yankees; Stevenson was more than a mere ro- 
maneer; Gauguin undér his languors was ruthless enough as 
a critic. When all reservations have been made, the fact 
remains that the South Seas are the loveliest part of the un- 
crowded world. They are the natural corner of escape now, as 
they have been since they were first discovered, and they must 
long continue to be visited, in the flesh or in the vision, when 
the rest of the world grows too vociferous. More pity, then, 
that their native populations are dying out. The missionaries 
made them put on civilized clothing; the traders taught them 
civilized industry; then came the gun-boats and taught 
them civilized war and civilized diseases. Now they are 
dying of civilization.” 
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SOUTHERNERS SOLVING THE 


HILE RUMOR RUNS THE GANTLET with stories 
imputing antinegro designs to the Kuklux Klan and 
the night-riders, a momentous movement looking 
to the abolition of the lynch law and to the general settlement 
of the interracial problem has been initiated in the South by 
both white and colored leaders. Under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., and with money appropriated by that body for the 
known as the: Christian 


has been effeeted in 


purpose, an organization Leaders’ 


Conference on Interracial Cooperation 
every State below the Mason and Dixon line, and there are now 
thirty-three white men and twenty-six negroes giving their 
full time to the work. So marked has been the success already, 
writes Dr. Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt 
Continent (Presbyterian), that ‘“‘Southern demagogs who have 


University, in The 


fattened on passion and prejudice would be taken aback if they 
knew to what an extent the silent, quiet forees of Southern life 
have been working. Radical leaders of the negro race, who like- 
wise have grown fat on prejudice and passion, have no concep- 
tion of the larger number of negroes who have taken fresh hope 
as they have seen evidences of a growing desire on the part of 
Southern white men to take them into council in all matters 
that relate to the common welfare.” During the past two 
months State conferences have been held in Atlanta, Nashville, 
Montgomery, Jackson, Columbia, Richmond, Little Rock, and 
Alexandria (Louisiana), and a “‘new spirit of cooperation and 


confidence’” has been evolved. Sometimes, as in Arkansas, 








the conference grew out of an immediate and serious eri 
but in most cases the conference was held “‘with a view to 
anticipating any trouble that might arise and to laying the basis 
of a democratie policy of cooperation and councils.”” Subsidiary 
to the State conferences are 459 county committees, which 
“have the goal of improving the relationship between the races 
and of doing certain tasks that mean promotion of the economie, 
social, and moral welfare of the communities.” Reports from 
these State and county Committees which have reached the 
central office in Atlanta ‘‘constitute a body of constructive 
work that is the most heartening and most encouraging evidence 
of progress in an extremely difficult situation that may be found 
in any period of so much disillusionment and reaction.” Eight 
negroes are associated with the leaders of the central committee, 
of whom it is remarked: 

“Every one is a Southerner who realized that tact, patience. 
and courage would be needed. The committee was fortunate 
in having as ¢hairman John J. Eagan, a leading business man of 
Atlanta. The program on which they decided called first for 
justice in the courts, and especially opposition to lynehing under 
any circumstances; secondly, economic justice; thirdly, adequate 
educational facilities; fourthly, improved living and sanitary 
conditions; fifthly, recreational sixthly, better 
traveling facilities; seventhly, weleoming the returning colored 
soldiers. It was fully realized this program would not suit 
conservative and prejudiced Southerners, but these leaders felt 
that it was thoroughly in line with the best Southern tradition, 
and that they had back of them in their insistence on these funda- 
mental demands the spirit of the great Southerners of the past 
and present. They realized this program would not satisfy 
the extreme negro, who is bitter, impatient, and inclined to 
indulge in grievances and complaints because the race has not 
within fifty years achieved all the rights and privileges of the 
most advanced races. It does not refer to two points which 
would be insisted upon by even conservative negro leaders— 
abolition of the ‘Jim Crow law’ and the right of suffrage. It 
was felt, however, that much might be lost if too advanced a 
position were taken and that even this limited program night be 


advantages; 





NEGRO PROBLEM 


patiently working toward a 


the working basis of all who ars 
gradual and substantial improvement in the relationship between 
the races and in the consequent economic, social, and moral 
condition of the negro. 

**More important than any item in this program, however, 
is the fundamental idea of the whole movement—that this 
delicate problem can be met only by conferences between those 
who are involved, conferences that shall not be ealled after an 
emergency has arisen, but that shall be held constantly and 
periodically. Everything depends on the two races coming 
together into a sympathetic relationship.” 

Advantage is being taken of every opportunity to educate 
public sentiment by addresses before great religious meetings 
of all denominations, by conferring with newspaper editors 
as to the best means of promoting the ideals of the movement, 
and by enlisting all welfare agencies in support of the program. 
**In a word,” we read in The Continent, “ they, have appealed 
to business men, professional men, colleges, and universities to 
do their part in a work of tremendous social significance.” Tn 
Memphis, Nashville, and New Orleans, the initiative was taken 
hy the Chamber of Commerce; in other cities the initiative 
was taken by ministers of all denominations. In Atlanta a 
monthly meeting is now held of the representatives of white 
and colored churches. As a result a new high school for negroes 
has been erected, an additional park and recereation-ground 
established, and salaries of negro teachers have been increased 
in proportion to those of white teachers. ‘‘They have been true 
to the statement drawn up as an address to the people of Atlanta 
that ‘by conferences conducted by leaders of both races, coming 
together in the spirit of Jesus Christ, there will be an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and wisdom, out of which shall come plans 
and enterprises for the righting of wrongs and the creation of 
fair and just opportunities for even the least of our brethren.” 


It is realized, however, that 


“The test of this whole movement must be found, of course, 
in actual results achieved. A most frequent complaint of 
negroes is that often white people talk and pass resolutions, 
but that no difference results in their own condition. There 
has been in the past far too much truth in this contention. But 
a new day of constructive effort has arrived. With a wealth 
of material before me as I write, there is not space even to 
suggest the many conerete instances of positive prevention of 
violence and friction and of real substantial progress for which 
this new movement is to be eredited.”’ 

The Christian Century (Disciples) notes that the conference is 
distinetly Southern, and says that it ‘‘refleets the attitude of 
the forward-looking Christian men and women of that section of 
our country where the problem is most acute. While the 
paganism which still obtains among us is reflected in lynchings 
and pogroms like those of East St. Louis and Chicago, the 
principles formulated by this conference reflect both our deeper 
Americanism and our Christian faith.”’” Its members ‘‘rejoice 
in the work of the churches in providing higher schools and 
schools of an industrial character, and they hold to the con- 
viction that ignorance breeds disorder, vice, and erime, and 
that an effectual remedy is the enlightened Christian intelligence 
and conscience.” 

The Rev. KE. C. Durham, writing in The Methodist Quarterly 
Review (Nashville), acknowledges the white man’s obligation to 
the negro, and argues that “the white Southerner must cer- 
tainly be a sympathetic, studious, well-poised friend to the 


negro if the present perplexing racial problem shall be solved. 
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It is, we are reminded, ‘‘one of the biggest problems confronting 
this sociological, democratic, and philanthropic age, and it is 
incumbent upon all of us to get on the job as men and women, 
with all the calm, poise, sympathy, good will, common sense, 
friendship, and Christianity that are within our possible reach.”’ 





MAKING THE MOVIES SAFE FOR 
THE CHILD , 


F THE EDUCATION which the child of to-day gets in 
the motion-picture theater is made up too largely of ‘the 
life of the underworld, vamping, burglary, illicit love, and 
eustard-pie throwing,” the mother’s only redress up to the 


present, observes the 
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Films based on our national history have in some cases ‘‘ brought 
a new meaning to the history lessons that had been so much of 
a bugbear.”” ‘‘In many cases the movie companies arrang: 
with the book publishers to have window displays of the books 
We are told that 
the travel pictures are also valuable for children. Some of 


at the same time that the picture is shown.” 


these travel pictures are said to be so good that *‘children when 
taken abroad to see the selfsame sights recognize scenes they 
have run across ‘at the movies.’’’ Indeed, 

‘There are several progressive schools using these pictures to 
illustrate geography lessons. What could be more at variance 
with the old-fashioned way of teaching a parrot-like knowledge 
of ‘countries and capitals’—the method most of us followed in 
the days before motion-pictures were a known quality!” 


And, of course, there 





editor fof The Woman 





Citizen, is to keep her 
child from the photo 
theater “with whatever 
it has to offer of occa- 
sional profit in the way 
of travel. science, and 
eharm.”” A number of 
New York mothers, ac- 
eording to The Tribune, 
have organized to se- 
cure a movie censorship 
for children, and other 
organizations are being 
formed to encourage the 
production of better 
films. It seems to The 
Tribune that altho chil- 
dren are such enthusias- 
tie supporters of the 
movies, little is being 
Citizen New York 


done to produce pic- By courtesy of “* The Wom: 





tures suitable for them. 
At the better theaters, 


indeed, ‘‘the type of 








WHAT ARE THE MOVIES TEACHING THEM? 
Since the children in our towns and cities receive so much of their education at photo 
theaters like this, mothers are organizing 


are the moving pictures 
which give _ scientific 
facts “‘by a series of 
simple moving draw- 
ings,” which “put a 
sugar-coating’’ on the 
educational pills, as it 
were. These are often 
included in the current 
events or magazine 
section of movie pro- 
grams. Since the “fea- 
ture’’ picture comprises 
the greater part of the 
ordinary program, it is, 
however, “most im- 


portant, to be sure, that 





this picture at least 
will be wholesome and 
fit for childish eyes.” 
But the pointis made 
that the pictures pro- 
duced primarily for 


grown-ups are likely to 
to see that the right lessons are taught . 





be the ones to make a 





picture is on a higher 

plane than the common hectie and lurid reels, but aside from the 
news reels or a few films there is seldom told a screen-story that 
has any distinct appeal to children. The story is of grown-ups 
and their doings.” The Tribune suggests the development of a 
specialized movie industry, which would film for children’s eves 
“the fairy-stories, Mother Goose, the fascinating experiences of 
the youth of all nations, folk-lore, understandable historical facts.” 
In a Sunday magazine article The Tribune quotes the head of a 
“better-movies’’ organization to the effect that ‘‘there are some 
motion-picture people who have kept faith with the public 
and this responsibility.” And in The Woman Citizen Dorothy 
B. Nutting contends that while there is a “movie menace” 
for mothers to guard dgainst, it is really to a large extent a 
matter of intelligent selection. There was a time when “a 
movie was just a movie.” But nowadays, “it is possible to 
choose one’s motion-pictures as one chooses a cigar or candy, 
by the brand. For there really are several large companies who 
have built up well-deserved names for having clean, well- 
directed, and intelligent pictures.” The writer does not here 
refer to the concerns specializing in religious or educational 
films, which are supplying a growing demand from churches, 
schools, and community organizations, but to the regular pro- 
ducers for the motion-picture theaters. 
must * 


While these companies 
‘entertain,’’ some of them are featuring pictures from 
famous novels which “will not only entertain and stimulate the 
child’s mind,’ but will actually induce reading “if not of the 


same stories, at least of other stories by the same author.” 


hit with children, ‘for 
by expensive experiments the motion-picture people have learned 
that the children do not care for fairy-tales and stories in which 


other youngsters play the characters.”’ At least, we read, 


“They do not care for them as a steady diet. Most of the 
children of to-day like love-stories. They love to see the hand- 
some hero’ rescuing his lady-love, and their spontaneous ap- 
plauding at the deeds of valor he performs proves that they are 
‘with him’ to the last urehin. After all, children reflect the 
ideas of the grown-ups, and the grown-ups are only enlarged 
children. Why shouldn’t the same pictures appeal to both?” 


By keeping the necessity for discrimination in mind, the 
mother may be able to ward off the ‘‘movie menace” and utilize 
the commercial motion-pictures in her child’s education. The 


writer concludes with these words of advice to mothers: 


‘Supervise your children’s cinema entertainment as you would 
their reading or their associates. Impressions received through 
the eve of the camera may ‘register’ deeper on the childish mind 
than those even of the printed page. It is the duty of every 
mother or guardian of children to watch these first impressions 
The first vears of the child’s life are the years which count.” 





STAGE SLURS AT PROHIBITION — Since 


went into effect, says the Indianapolis National Enquirer, whose 


prohibition 


editorial is copied. by The World Digest of Reform News, pub- 
lished by the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, ‘there has been a persistent propaganda against 


it, adroitly carried on in theaters devoted to musical comedies, 
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to vaudeville, and in those which furnish the movie thrillers.” 
The situation calls for censure, we are told, for 


“Granting that the man or woman behind the footlights has 
-a right to voice whatever opinion he or she may hold about 
prohibition, it is a nice question as to whether they have any 
right to teach lawlessness by the attempt to bring a constitu- 
tienal provision into reproach. But be all this as it may, here is 
a plain duty for those who stood for prohibition, who yet stand 
for it, and who are patrons of the theater in any of its various 
forms. It should become the settled policy of every such one 
to file his protest with the manager of any theater where the 
prohibition policy now fixt in the Constitution and the law 
of this land is ridiculed, misrepresented, or brought into reproach, 
or where those who stood for it receive such treatment. A few 
protests from representative citizens in a community soon would 
result in a rule in the theaters of that place that actors who were 
retailing stale jokes about prohibition or were subjecting its 
advocates to innuendo and teproach would not be permitted thus 
to indulge themselves, or would be refused reengagements if 
they did.” 


A CONVICT CORRECTS A NOVELIST 
Cran ARE NOT MARTYRS crucified to atone 





for the sins of others, asserts a prisoner in the Sing Sing 

Bulletin in refutation of the theory of Basil King, novelist, 
that convicts are the “goats” of society. This particular 
occupant of New York’s big penitentiary is there, he thinks, 
because he violated the law of God and man and is now receiving 
his just deserts. But the author of ‘‘The City of Comrades,” 
writes, according to The Bulletin, that there is no difference 
between the man whom ‘“‘we hideously call a convict and any- 
body else,” as most of us are as guilty as the man behind the 
bars. Sentencing a man to prison and clothing him in convict 
garb is, in the novelist’s opinion, the modern method of sacrifice 
and atonement. As society in earlier days sacrificed a scape- 
goat by way of making its own slate clean, so to-day society 
brands those detected in crime and then pursues the uneven 
tenor of its sinful way. In the convict, the novelist writes, ‘I 
am driven to believe modern civilization is not looking for the 
brother to be treated wisely because his weakness is so obvious 
and his suffering is so great. If that were all, the way would 
be feund as soon as there was a will.”’ Society’s real purpose, 
he argues, is to find a goat and save itself: 

“In the prisoner we have found our goat. He is suffering, 
not for his own sins alone, but for ours. Naively, childishly, 
but significantly, we outrage every human instinct within him, 
so that our own secret self-reproach may be appeased. The 
world as it is, society as we have formed it, must have a goat; 
and we seize the weakest and most defenseless thing on which 
we can lay our hands.” 


Surprizing as it may seem, the Sing Sing convict refuses to 
take advantage of this theory, and expresses astonishment that 
such a philosophy should be preached. The so-called ‘“‘atone- 
ment”’ theory, he writes, ‘‘makes for anarchism, for if it be 
true that we are but the sacrifice of a society with a guilty 
conscience, civilization is but a farce and law is but a weapon of 
torture in the hands of the strong, while the doctrine that all 
are criminals and only those caught are put behind bars, makes 
for cynicism and iconoclasm among the masses and for con- 
tempt for all law among criminals.” Such a theory wipes out 
at one stroke the morality taught by all religions. But 


“We inmates, fortunately, are not so easily led by such 
doctrines, regardless of how comfortable they may be to those 
of -‘easy virtue,’ or possest of a superficial honesty that seeks 
but outward approval and fears not God or conscience. We, 
who are really guilty of crime, realize, and realize full well, that 
our incarceration is due to the breach of one or the other of 
God’s commands: ‘Thou shalt not kill’; ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 
We realize that society is justified in segregating us both for its 
own protection and our good until such time as we may have 
recovered from our moral lapse and are again fit to associate 
with virtuous women and honest men.” 


REPAIRING WAR’S DAMAGE TO 
MISSIONS 


OLITICAL SHAKE-UPS growing out of the world-war 
Pp left many missionary posts deserted, and Christian 

leaders here and abroad are seriously disturbed at the 
fact. German missionaries, in numerous instances, were looked 
upon as political agents rather than as salvagers of souls, and in 
consequence ‘were interned or repatriated. As a result many 
stations have been left uncared for, and much of the work already 
accomplished has gone for naught. Since peace was declared, 
however, a few of these half-forgotten wayside stations of 
Christianity have been taken in charge by missionaries from this 
country, the British Isles, and France, but many of them are 
still entirely deserted and in process of decay. Confronted 
with this situation, an international meeting of thirty-eight 
missionaries representing eleven countries and eighty forsign 
missionary societies was held at Crans, Switzerland, and at a 
round-table discussion differences which had threatened to 
disorganize concerted evangelical- effort were patched up and 
forgotten in a common cause. Thus Christianity met one of 
its greatest tests, and soon, it is expected, every missionary 
outpost will be properly captained and defended. That these 
representative Christian leaders, each loyal to his own land and 
type, could come together so soon after the war and enter intoa 
frank discussion of subjects whereon they could but differ, and 
that they could pursue these discussions without rancor cr 
cleavage, to the securing of a common judgment as to what 
might be approved, was in itself an achievement to make every 
Christian heart rejoice, writes Dr. William E. Strong, in The 
Advocate of Peace (Washington). The subjects discust were of 
vital concern. 


‘*They grew out of the world-war, which in its shaking of the 
world has disturbed missionary work in many ways and to an 
extent not yet generally realized. For example, it has driven 
out from their fields of labor about one-eighth of the total 
number of foreign missionaries in the world. Of 2,500 men 
and women having care of German missions in the several 
countries where they have been planted, practically none re- 
mains at his post. For military reasons they have been ex- 
cluded, interned, or, as in many ¢ases, repatriated. Their work 
has been variously treated—temporarily transferred to the over- 
sight of other missions, reorganized on an independent basis, 
or, too often, left uncared for and disrupted. Whatever may be 
said in defense of the action frem a political standpoint, it is a 
heavy blow, not only to the genuine missionary devotion of a 
multitude of the German people, but to the Christian enterprise 
as a whole, to the progress of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
It would be intolerable that such a catastrophe should be dis- 
regarded or lightly accepted.” 


So differences were forgotten, difficulties surmounted, and 
provision was made for laying the facts before all the mission 
boards, through their national organizations, with a view to find- 
ing a common plan of action for relief of this distress. It was 
also recognized that the war has effected many changes even in 
non-Christian lands, and that the delicate but ‘inevitable inter- 
mingling of missionary activities with political affairs’? must be 
included in the field of inquiry and comparison. 


“Tt was made clear that as moral questions and values are 
increasingly recognized in political movements, national and 
international, the old, short rule that the missionary must keep 
out of politics does not sufficiently meet the case. When anti- 
opium crusades, atrocities—Korean or Armenian—students’ 
outbreaks, social and industrial rebellions, are all involved in the 
political affairs of the nations, it can not be helped that Christian 
missions should exert an influence that must be reckoned with. 
In the midst of a universal popular agitation, the Christian spirit 
ean not be altogether colorless and anemic. It was important — 
for this congress of missionary leaders, representing all lands, to 
consider what should be approved and what disapproved as 
regards missionary participation in public affairs; as to what a 
just neutrality requires in word and act and bearing.” 
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ONTEMPORARY VERSE (January) 
speaks of this sonnet as declared by 
vote of the Poetry Society of America 
“among the best’’ read before it last 


season. We might possibly suggest as a 
touchstone Wordsworth’s ‘Behold her 
single in the field’’— 
SONNET TO A PLOW-WOMAN 
OF NORWAY 
By MARGARET Top RItTer 
Deep-bosomed, stalwart-limbed, superbly niade 


Unconscious of her power and her grace, 
Accustomed to the blowzy wind’s embrace 
Magnificent, unlettered, unafraid. 

She guides her course past interlacing streams 
Striding the fields behind her ancient plow 
Or halts beneath some blossoming, frail bough 
To rest her beast and give herself io dreams 
Her eyes survey the road, the moor, the peat 
With wide. untroubled gaze, she plays no part 
No joys rise up to suffocate her heart 

Because a smile falls lightly at her feet 

To one who comes for her at dusk. perchance 
She lifts a brief. intoxicated glance 


Ir the rich mend not their ways it will 
not be for want of warning. In so un- 
expected a place as the London Athenwum 
is the pictured contrast that the extreme 
among radicals are wont to dwell upon: 
TWO POEMS 


By FREDEGOND SHovi 


WHAT I SAW IN A SLUM 


Charity at her spinning-wheel 
That wove.a dress for Faith 
And Mercy with his bleeding feet 
And Love a starving wraith 

And Pity still a little boy 
With sorrow for his only toy 


WHAT I SAW IN A RICH STREET 
OF THE CITY 

Cruelty in an iron car 
With Beauty for his bride 

The seven lusts that carried them 
Over the mountainside 

The coach wherein they drove was Hat« 
The Coachman’s name was Pride 


In the Socialist New Day (Chicago is 
this, 


weight it carries as polities. It 


good at least as verse whatever 


is a pro- 
letarian ery, not raucous, but musical. As 
to representing Mr. Debs’s physical condi- 
tion, reports indicate him as improved 
in health and with a prospect of prolonged 
life: 
THE HEART IN JAIL 
By CLEMENT Woop 
I 
Over this land 
Stretches Greed’s hand: 


Age starves Youth 
Power rapes Truth. 


Let’s lift above 
Greed’s hand, love! 
Build Youth’s hour— 
Give Truth power! 











Once there was a carpenter 
A Nazarene. 

Ancient, godly rich meu 
Picked him clean. 

Folks say that Jesus 
Suffered like "Gene. 


Martyred, murdered Jesus 
Had to face 

Pilate . Judas 
Not the harsher race 

_Of godly modern rich men 
In the ruling place. 


Martyred, murdered Jesus 
Had to be 

Spat upon and tortured 
And hung on a tree 

He was spared a Federal 
Penitentiary. 

Three bitter days—and 
Hammer and nail 

Ended his pitiful. 
Painful tale 

"Gene's body's rotting 
Still—in jail 

And the heart of Jesus 
Sickened and died 

But the heart of ‘Gene 
Buried inside 

Grows like a hill flower 
Swells like a tide 


Debs 


Swells like a vast tice 
Out of the sea 
Bringing weary slave men 
Victory! 
Ending ancient horror 


Settite men free 


Tue muse of political reconstruction 


misses the fine abandon of this. in which 


one dares still to celebrate idle joys of the 
land.” And The 


“lords of the Westminster 


Gazette (London) dares still to publish: 
A HUNTING SONG 
By Witt H. OGitvil 
Now that the nuts are taken 


And the vale is cleared of the corn, 
Now that the wind has shaken 
The last leaf from the thorn 
Now 
And the empty 
Let the desolate spaces waken 


with the woods forsaken 
fields forlorn 
To the musie of hound and horn! 
The feet of the year are 

As the years before them hav« 
We see 

We know that the flowers are dead 


flying 

fled. 

that the leaves are dying 

And we hear the wild geese crying 
In their southward flight o’erhead 

And our hungry 
For the flash of the white and red 


hearts are sighing 


For this is the wise gods’ guiding 
When winds have scattered the rose, 
And earth for a while lies hiding 
In a mantle made of the snows 
And the gales from the north are gliding, 
And the gates of the summer close 
That the lords of the land go riding 
And the horn on the upland blows 


Txis is not necessarily a fable for poets 
nor a plea for misogamy. Since it appears 
in The Citizen (New York), it is 


likely one of those confidences that the 


Woman 











majority of women poets are not moved to 
make, A sympathetic audience is necessary: 


ENOUGH 


By ANNE ARNOLD 


Together 
Unsatisfied, 
Leaning, each on each 
Pathetically, 
j They go down to Death 
Defeated, silent 
A poet, who might have changed the world, 
A flamelike woman 
Earth made each mad 
Him, by the glorious soul and body of her, 
Her, by the splendor of his passion for her, 
Together, 
They dared life 
Together, 
They lived in poverty 
Through all their years 
Together, 
They have known 
Parenthood, drudgery 
Heart-break 
The loss of children, age 


Love's passing 


Alone 

Each might have given himself to Man, 

Together 

Dying 

They bequeath the Earth 

Since all the others died 

One rather stupid son 

Life will go on 

Enough! 

Earth’s satisfied 

The Atlantic Monthly (Januarv) com. 

pletes its “‘Children’s Garland” of vers 
begun in December. In all. the childs 


psychology is followed in a way to interest 


the elder also. In fact. this one might be 


anybody’s nightmare: 
IN THE NIGHT 


Mapox RoReRTS 


By ELIzaABeETH 


The light was burning very dim 
The little blaze was brown and red 
And L waked just in time fo se« 


\ panther going under the bed 


I saw him crowd his body down 
To make it fit the little spac« 
I saw the streaks along his back 


And bloody bubbles on his fac« 














Long marks of light came out of my eyes 
And went into the lamp—and there 
Was Something waiting in the room 
I saw it sitting on a chair 
Its only eye was shining red 
Its face was very long and er 
Its two bent teeth were sticking out 
And all its jaw was torn away 
Its legs were flat against the chair 
Its arms were hanging like a swing, 
It made its eye look into me 
But did not move or say a thing 
I tried to call and tried to scream 
But all my throat was shut and dry. 


My little heart was jumping fast 
I couldn’t talk or ery 


And when I'd look outside the bed 
I'd see the panther going in 

The streaks were moving on his back, 
The bubbles on his chin 





I couldn't help it if they came 
I couldn't save myself at all 
And so I only waited there 
And turned my face against the wall. 
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Kreolite Floors are warm, dry and friendly under foot 


They have a great influence upon health and efiicier 


the Factory 


Stone-hard floors do not look like this, but their clammy 
dd surface gives an impression of standing in cold water 


On Which Floor 
Do Men Work Best? 


OU know your competition outside the fac- 
tory, but it is a wise manufacturer who 
knows his competition inside his own plant. 
On cold unyielding floors, it is a struggle be- 
tween willing hands and weary feet; skilled 
hands and chilled feet. 


When men pound over stone-hard floors all 
day, they are pounding away their energy and 
your profits. ‘ 

When your men’s feet compete against 
clammy-cold floors—production comes down and 
costs go up. 

Put yourself in these men’s shoes. Give them 
a firm working, walking, wearing founda- 
tion with Kreolite Floors. 

They are “‘production’s magic carpet”’ 
—with wood’s friendly warmth, un- 
usual resiliency and restful quiet- 





We make the famous Kreolite Lug 
Wood Blocks for street pavements 
ness, and bridges. Write for literature. 


They decrease dust and noise; increase health 
and energy. 

The Kreolite Blocks are specially treated to 
prevent decay, specially grooved to provide a 
permanent grip to hold them solidly together 
and to the floor base. They are laid with the 
tough end-grain of the wood uppermost. 

Kreolite Floors are made and laid to endure. 
They are especially adapted for machine shops, 
foundries, warehouses, loading platforms, round- 
houses, paper mills and stables. 

We have a corps of competent Floor Engi- 
neers always willing to be helpful to industry. 

Their services are at your disposal with- 
_ out thought of obligation, save to be of 
service. 

\sk for their aid, or let us send you 
our Kreolite Floor Book. 

\ddress the Toledo Office. 





The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principe! cities 
Western Sales Distributors—Western Wood Preserving Company, Spokane, Washington 


British Distributors—Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, England 














































WORLD-WIDE~ TRADE~ FACTS 














NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD, 1913, 1918, 1919, 1920 


(As nearly as ean be stated by the N 


In UnitTeD STATES Dou LARS, 


ReDUcED AT NORMAL PREWAR VALUE OF THE 


Yational City Bank of New York) 


ResPECTIVE CURRENCIES* 














PREWAR 
1913 









Colonies (not herein named)... .. . Se OOS 


West Africa......... Se acre wal he 


Denmar! beianatie 3s j 
Dominican Republic. ‘ 
Dutch East ie aaa RN 


French Colonies. . . 

Germany . So. ¢ Rand 6 

German SSS ie 
yerman Colonies ; 





Netherlands. .*. 
New Zealand. . ee 
Newfoundland.... . ety OT 


U my South bt 95 Sistdw dae Sy EP pss et RTA 
SS ha eas be Seles V6 wee dss 2 
United NS dies odo duide o:6.0n4'6 9 «0 tial 
area a a oie Shs ig r-2 © a9 5 ole > : 
as cin sud oes o'h'6,0 a0 6-6 


Total 


I A. Giles od cosh cine inputs 





(a) 


< 93, 
(c)4, 537. 861,000 








(a) 1912. (b) 1910. (c) 1914. (d) 1915. (ec) 1916 





$732,398;000 
80,753,000 
1,348,624, = 
2,152,490, 
(c)825,269, 00D 


55,200,000 
29,100,000 
(a) 135,300,000 
544,391,000 
30,011,000 
207,704,000 
969,189,000 
21,837,000 
24,234,000 
16,488,000 
(c)67,620,000 


95,579,000 

(c) 13,218,000 
19,780,000 
459,153,000 
33,706,000 
6,346, 129,000 


(a)210,667 ,000 
> 





1,194,052 
3, — 795.000 





206: ‘640,000 

17,577,000 

aa 863,000 
21,2 





3 9: 21,153, ‘000 






6,404,000 
(ec )461 ,649,000 


97. 215,000 
(a)5,100 
12,751,000 


9,970,000 





27. 


573, 415 >, ‘000 
3,485,818 ,000 
1,028:564.000 

137,827 ,000 

35,051,000 


$43,106,495,000 


1917. (g) 1913. 








ARMISTICE PERIOD First PEACE YEAR 
1918 1919 
$866,380,000 (h) $866,380 ,000 
975,738,000 1,583,000,000 
(e)1,741,301,000 (£)1,813,000,000 
6,475,000,000 17,668 ,000,000 
oon senedecs 2509;000,000 
23,307 ,000 26,500,000 
(f)1,073,826,000 (h) 1,118,546, ‘000 
78,000,000 (h)78,000,000 
(f)67,100,000 (h)63 000,000 
({)30,200,000 (h)32,800,000 
800,000,000 2,158,000,000 
1,300,000,000 2,250,000,000 
,100,000 (h)27,100,000 
.377,000 (h) 228,377 ,000 
(e)1, 060, 649,000 (e)1,066,649,000 
46,652,000 (h) 46,652,000 





(h) 22,856,000 
‘20,254,006 





53.5 
1,500, 000, ‘000 





| 
| 
| 161,700,000 (h)161,; 700,000 
13,686,000 13,358,000 
| (e)91,871,000 87 
3 56,000 (h)2 .75 
| 455,338,000 (h 469. 3: 38,000 
(e)34.618.000 (e)34,618,000 


30,400,000,000 39,843,000,000 

(g)476,711,000 h)5 

40,000,000,000 

(f)4,341,611,000 
(g)s 32,410,000 








‘1 31.7 77 71 ‘000 
9,412,000,000 
2,600,000 





0 
(f)1,546 237 ‘000 


2,220,000 ,000 
1: 2,000,000.000 1: 3. 102,000,000 
,244,375,000 (h)1,246,375,000 


(f)8,831 000 
490,000,000 
981,349,000 
3,875,000 








o 
734, ‘000. 000 


34,870,000 35,000,000 
(/)18,596,000 (f)18,596,000 
197,409,000 (h) 197,408,000 
(e)7,172,000 7,101,000 


13,515,000 (h)13,515,000 
0 épidd sialic 45,000,000 
(¢)34,015,000 (¢)34,015,000 
(/)20,301,000 20,470,000 
5,600,000 











a} 355,194,000 (h)1, 
f)25,000,000,000 | = (/)2! 5'000,000,000 
11,098,000 | (h) 11,098,000 

_. 32,935,000 | 32,616,000 
(£)1,964,206,000 | ,985,774,000 
(f)37,100,000 | 57,424,000 
(f)249,298,000 | 336,420,000 
205,439,000 (h)205,439,000 
(f)1,459,000,000 (h)2,000,000,000 
760,766,000 h)780,766,000 
36,391,000,000 | 39,314 000,000 








17 005,431,000 25,672,000 ,000 
| 164,308,000 (A) 164,308,000 
| 28,983,000 (h) 28,983,000 


$211,.520,040,000 $256 072,410,000 





*Figures of 1918, 1919, and 1920 are as nearly as practicable those of the Armistice date, November 11. 


Wortp Paper Currency, By GRAND Divisions, 


(In millions of dollars) 








| Europe | America) Amer. 


North South | 











1914 1,223 | 701 
NR caer, ADEA 3 4/309 | 1,324 
1919 | 4,615 1,358 
RS a ane te 5,135 | 2/157 





1914 ro 19207 


| Ocean.) Africa 


95 24 
335 230 
376 341 
346 | 260 





Worup NationaL Dests, spy Granp Divisions, 
(In millions of dollars) 








| 
| North | 





Ns os cates ai 32,159 | 2,243 | 1,885 

RR es Sige te | 181,363 | 19,150 | 2.480 

Ns. > wie. nx mianes aie 212,150 | 28,725 | 2,529 

SE 9c | 257,430 27,303 | 2,401 
' 


4 South 
Europe | America; Amer. 














1913 To 1920 


ae Africa 


1,879 | 1,152 
3,563 | 1,381 
4,364 | 1,377 





Worip NationaLt Depts anp Parper CURRENCY, 
As nearly as can be stated} 


Reduced to United States currency at par (prewar 


currencies. 


| National Debts 





1914 re $43,889,000,000 
1915. — 4% 46,900 000,000 
MNT dé. <5 ? 56,902,000 ,000 
3 ee 120,485,000,000 
0 ee 211,500,000,000 
4 nee _ 256,020,000,000 
ee 297 ,604 000,000 











SECOND PEACE YEAR 
1920 


$53 1,000,000 
1,950,000,000 
(f)1,831,000,000 
16,807 ,000.000 
2,750,000 ,000 
(7)26,500 000 
1,223 ,000,000 
102,000,000 
(h)63,000,000 
(h)32,800,000 
(i)2,158,000,000 
2,276,000,000 
(i)27,100,000 
(h)228,377 ,000 
1,534,575,000 
(h)46,652,000 
(h)22, aoe. 000 
,000 
(h)63: 289000 
7 ,000,000,000 
206,000,000 








57,200, 000: ‘000 
8,300,000 ,000 
(g): 32,410,000 
(i) 469, 367 ,000 

3 





97 
(4)131, 771.000 
11,403 ,000,000 
(1)52,600,000 
(i)2,310,000,000 
18,330,000 ,000 
1,300,000,000 
705,000,000 
(7)10,895,000 
(J)1,685,000 
(i)27 ,000,.000 
(J )8,831,000 
(7) 500,000,000 
1,072,000,000 
(1)856,875,000 
(4)35,000,000 
({)18,596,000 
250,000,000 
(1)7,101,000 
(h) 13,515,000 
(7)45,000,000 
(e€)34,015,000 
(7)20,470,000 
9,500,000 ,000 





(h)1,289,646,000 


4,100,000,000 


(f)25,000 000,000 


(h)11,098,000 
(1)32,616,000 
2,374,000,000 
(1)57,424,000 
340,000,000 
350,000,000 
(i)2,300,000,000 
(h)780,766,000 
37 910,000,000 
24,062,510,000 
(h) 164,308,000 
(h)28,983,000 








$297 ,607,819,000 


(h) 1918. #) 1919. ()j) Includes share of Austro- Hungarian ‘debt 


value of the respective 


Paper Currency* 


19,6 

32,747 ,000,000 
43,091,000 ,000 
54,782 ,000,000 

81! 596 ,000 ,OO0O 











*Exclusive of issues of Soviet Government estimated at $34,000,000,000 
at end of 1919. 
TExact statements of total world debts or currency for any fixt date 
are obviously impracticable, by reason of the fact that in many of the 
minor and recently organized countries official statements are issued at 
irregular intervals and not infrequently delayed in their presentation. 
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Copyright, 1920, National Terra Cotta Society 
RIVOLI THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
Speckled gray Terra Cotta, tooled finish 


How aGREAT INDUSTRY EVOLVED 


In their first stage beyond the “peep” machines, moving pictures were travelling shows. 
Rinks, vacant halls, even tents sufficed to house them. Next, films found housing as a mere 
part of vaudeville programs. Third came the store-show period of the “Bijou Dream— 
admission a nickel.” These were the dark days of cheap films in cheap housing. 


Then came the turn. Many things entered into it. The greatest minds in dramatic 
art were enlisted by the producers; the exhibitors became real show-men. But film plays 
could not become a wonderful art and a great industry until they had specially designed hous- 
ing,—imposing and attractive exteriors. 


Specially designed! Attractive exteriors meant so much in this evolution that leading 
architects began to specialize in motion picture theatres. As with other buildings, only an 
architect can coordinate in one design and set of plans all the factors needed to make a 
motion picture theatre successful. The architect knows them all, from the “focal radii” that 
make it easy for you to see from any seat, to the facing material that made you want to go in. 


Take the Rivoli Theatre. The architect knew the effect must live up to the location,— 
in the heart of New York’s famous theatre district. His thought for it was “Magnificence.” 
His next thought followed naturally: “Greek temple; Terra Cotta.” 


Thus the outside walls that you see above are all Terra Cotta. The columns, the 
ornament, and the Greek figures show that Terra Cotta can be modelled in any form. The 
color, a speckled gray, best suits this Doric design. But in Terra Cotta any color, or any 
combination of colors, is possible. And a simple washing-down with soap and water will 
always restore the original color and freshness of Terra Cotta. 


In bringing the Motion Picture through to its present stage, with a total daily money 
turn-over greater than any other industry, Terra Cotta has been a conspicuous factor,— creating, 
for the Motion Picture, housing that is permanent, beautiful, profitable. 


NATIONAL TERRA CoTTA Society is a bureau of service and information. Among 
its publications is “Terra Cotta Defined,” a particularly instructive booklet. By photographs 
of interesting and important buildings, it ye not only what Terra Cotta is but what It 
means to any owner or tenant. Write for it now. Another brochure, “The Theatre”, 
illustrating typical theatres large and small, should be in the hands of every exhibitor. 
Address National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Beautiful 


Drawing by Hugh Ferviss 





The Literary Digest for January 29, 1921 


To become familiar with 


Architecture, follow this Series 
of Details. No. 6 will appear 


Tuomas W. Lama, Architect in Th 


Literary Digest of 


e 
March 12, 1921. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
TERRA COTTA SERIES No. 5 
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umn, 
(First of the 
Famous “Five 
Orders of Archi- 
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only one which 
has no base, and it 
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Triglyphs and Metopes 
The frieze of the Doric Order was di- 


vided into 


panels, called metopes, 
by poset blocks, called triglyphs. 
The metopes of the Parthenon, the 
most famous of all Doric temples, were 
treated with low-relief 
(All the material illustrated is Terra Cotta) 
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PROBLEMS: OF: DEMOCRACY 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and especially designed for School use 














IMMIGRATION 


WENTY-FIVE MILLION FOREIGNERS, the alarm- 

ists say, are determined to come to America. Where 

ean we house them? How ean we employ them? Why 
need we admit them? ‘Charity begins at home,’ observes 
President Walker in ‘‘ Discussions in Economies and Statistics,” 
adding: ‘‘While the people of the United States have gladly 
offered asylum to millions upon millions of the distrest and 
unfortunate of other lands and climes, they have no right to 
earry their hospitality one step beyond the line where Ameri- 
‘an institutions, the American rate of wages, the American 
standard of living are brought into serious peril.” 

To some this sounds selfish. But would the opposite course 
be entirely genérous in the end? As President Walker goes on 
to say: “All the good the United States could do by offering 
indiscriminate hospitality to a few million more of European 
peasants, whose places at home will, within another generation, 
be filled by others as miserable as themselves, would not com- 
pensate for any permanent injury done-to our Republic. Our 
highest duty to charity and to humanity is to make this great 
experiment, here, of free laws and educated labor, the most 
triumphant success thaf can possibly be attained. In this way 
we shall do far more for Europe than by allowing its city slums 
and its vast stagnant reservoirs of degraded peasantry to -be 
drained off upon our soil.” 


Altho presenting itself’ in more startling terms than ever 
before, the problem is nothing new. For more than a hundred 
years Europeans have been coming to America. We have 


They have helped to make America great and 
cory 
The 


“ever 


weleomed them. 
prosperous. Race after race has found suecess here. In 
American Commonwealth,’ James Bryce reminds us that 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century there had been 
a steady but slender influx of settlers. With the years 1845-46, 
the time of the terrible famine in Ireland, begins the first or 
Irish period of the full rush of immigration. Upon the top 
of this Celtic immigration there soon after came a second great 
wave, and this time from the Teutonic parts of Europe. The 
arrivals from Germany rose suddenly in 1852 from 72,000 to 
145,000 and in 1854 reached 215,000. In ISSO the theretofore 
small flow from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy rose swiftly, 
and in 1882 there was also an inerease from Italy and Russia. 
Somewhat lafer began the inrush from the three Seandinavian 
countries. After 1890 central and southern Europe 
the main source of the gigantic flood. Czechs, Poles, Slovaks, 
Croats, Serbs, Magvars, Finns, Russians nearly all 
Jews—Slovenes, Roumanians, and Greeks, with a smaller number 
of Armenians, Syrians, and Bulgarians, have (taken together) 
latterly far outnumbered the entering Teutons, Italians 
have outnumbered the Irish. Over eight millions in all entered 
between 1900 and the end of 1909, and over 30,000,000 between 
1840 and 1913, twice what the total white population of the 
United States was in the former year.” 

To the labor of these aliens we have owed much. But among 
them there have been who failed to help us prosper. 
Adams and Sumner, authors of ‘Labor Problems,’’ present 
both sides of the question when they remark that ‘“Altho the 
benefits derived by this. country ‘from that_immigration which 
has resulted in the rapid development of the natural resourees 
of the West and Northwest are inealeulable, it is claimed that 
the influx of foreigners of a low standard of intelligence and of 
life depresses wages, lessens available employment for native 
labor, and is a distinet hardship to the American workman. 
In some industries, such as the manufacture of clothing and 
the mining of coal, native laborers have. been practically driven 
from the field. Moreover, it is maintained by those who desire 
further restriction of immigration that the influx of 
inefficient, and poverty-stricken aliens increases theXpublie bur- 
den through pauperism and crime, while the bulk of the money 
which the more thrifty immigrants accumulate is returned to 
their native country.” 

Then, too, immigration has tended to stimulate the growth 
of cities that were already growing too fast for their own good. 
As Prof. Edward Aisworth Ross tells us in “ Principles of Sociol- 
“ogy”: “Oversea migration drops people down in cities, and most 
of them abide there, prisoners of ignorance and inertia. In a 
settled country receiving immigrants the cities hecome more 


became 


these last 


as the 


those 


ignorant, 


polyglot and foreign than the rural distriets. After our agri- 
cultural frontiers came to an end foreign immigration satu- 
rated American cities with foreign-born and contributed more to 
urban growth than the tide from the farms. The foreign stock, 
whieh is represented on the farms by a fifth, makes up seven- 
tenths of the metropolitan myriads.” 

More serious, if anything, is the effect on politics. Says Mr. 
Bryce: ‘‘The immigrants are entitled to obtain a vote after three 
or four years’ residence at most (often less), but they are not 
fit for the suffrage. They know nothing of the institutions of 
the country, of its statesmen, of its political issues. Incompe- 
tent to give an intelligent vote, but soon finding. that their vote 
has a value, they fall into the hands of party organizations, 
whose officers enroll them in their lists and undertake to fetch 
them to the polls.” 

Of late years there has been a growing determination to limit 
Long ago we excluded Chinese laborers. 
At present we have a “‘gentlemen’s agreement’? with Japan 
to check Japanese immigration. Undesirables from other for- 
eign countries are barred, specifieally, in enactments briefly 
reviewed by Adams and Sumner, who remind us that ‘‘The 
classes of immigrants excluded are: (1) convicts, except those 
guilty of political offenses, and (2) women imported for immoral 
purposes, both excluded by the act of 1875; by the aet of 1882 
(3). lunaties, (4) idiots, and (5) persons likely to become public 
charges; by the aets of 1885 and 1887, (6) contract laborers; 
by the act of 1891, (7) paupers, (8) persons afflicted with loath- 
dangerous contagious disease, (9) polygamists, (10 


the influx of aliens. 


some or 
those whose passage has been paid by others unless it ean be 
conclusively shown that they do not belong to any of the exeluded 
elasses; and, finally, under the act of 1903, (11) epilepties, (12 
persons who have been insane within five years previous or 
have ever had two or more attacks of insanity, (13) professional 
beggars, (14) anarchists, or all persons who believe in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by violence of government or law, (15) per- 
sons attempting to bring in women for immoral purposes, and 
(16) persons deported within, a year previous as contract 
laborers.” 

In 1917 Congress 
of illiterates. How much good this will accomplish is still a 

Writing in The Review of Reviews, Mr. W. Jett Lauck 
“The literacy test has been in existences 
Evidene 


went further and forbade the admission 
question. 
declares: too short a 
period to measure its full effectiveness. 
ever, offers little hope that it will prove a sufficient barrier to 
that which is 
grounds. In 
141,152 
literaey tests.” 

The Great War, by abolishing immigration for 
the time being, showed us how dependent we had been upon 
the influx of foreigners despite its evils. Writes Mr. Lauck 
**1913, the year preceding the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
may be said to have been our last year of normal immigration 
huniigrants 


to date, how- 
unde sirable on economic 
total immigration of 
inability to 


immigration 
1919 only 1,455 out of a 


excluded ‘on 


type of 


were account of meet the 


practically 


In that year the excess of over emigrants was 
approximately 582,000. From that year forward to the sign- 
ing of the armistice immigration radically declined. Up to the 


time of our entrance into the world-war the number of aliens 
who returned to their native countries practically equaled the 
number of immigrants here. After we entered the 
conflict immigration practically ceased. As a consequence, there 
It was estimated at the termina- 


recely ed 


Was a great scarcity of labor. 
tion of the war that there was a shortage in our requirements 
of unskilled immigrant and four million 
men,” 

Now that immigration has set in afresh, we 
that. Instead, many 
shut out aliens altogether for a period. of a year or of two years 
wholly unaccountable. There were 
of anti-Americanism here and there among aliens both during 
and after the war, and never (if the reports can be believed 
have aliens threatened to swoop down upon us in such appalling 
numbers as to-day. But, given legislation shutting them out 
for a fixt period, what will happen when the period reaches its 
end? Another outburst of furious desire among Eruopeans to 
come here? Another determined movement to restrain them? 
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White Enameled Woodwork 


Kitchen woodwork will glisten like lustrous porcelain 
when finished with Acme Quality Enamel. It will vie 
with your shining pots and pans in cleanliness. For; an 
Acme En: uneled surface is as easy to keep clean as a 
china dish. 

Acme Quality Enamels protect surfaces with a hard 
finish that is both non-absorbent and sanitary. They are 
carefully made with the view of easy application and 
perfect results. And what is true of the quality of Acme 
Knamels, is true of every other Acme Quality paint and 
varnish. No matter how the surface is to be finished, 
there is an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 

For your intimate knowledge of jont what should be used 


for each penpaeny | aet our two bor - ts, “deme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “Home Decorating.” your dealer or write us. 
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ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
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BACK FROM THE AIR AND THE CANADIAN WOODS. 
Lieutenant Farrell is shown at the left, Lieutenant Kloor is in the middle, and Lieutenant Hinton at the 
were looking cheerful in their borrowed clothes at Mattice, Ontario, where this photograph was taken, but they had a hard, dangerous, and 
dramatic series of adventures before getting there. 








right. These three sailormen 








THREE MEN 


Hinton, Farrell, and Kloor, they sailed 
Through the daylight and the dark, 
And when their supply of hydrogen failed 

They thought it was time to park. 


T ~HUS MELLIFLUOUSLY a newspaper poet celebrates, 
in the New York Herald, the start of the Canadian 
adventure of the three naval lieutenants whose storm- 
borne balloon lost them in the wilds of Canada, greatly to the 
concern of the world at large. For when, as the poet, Maurice 
Morris, suggests in the last of the lines quoted above, they 
decided to ‘‘park,” they came down in a very lonesome forest. 
A few miles farther would have carried them into James Bay, 
an estuary of the great Hudson Bay to the north, where they 
would assuredly have met the fate which nearly everybody 
feared for them, after two weeks had passed without bringing 
any report of their whereabouts. Army airplanes scoured the 
country in the northern Adirondacks, forest rangers and State 
troopers joined in the search, and the general excitement was 
at its height when the news came through that Farrell, Hinton, 
and Kloor had been led by an Indian trapper into the” Hudson 
Bay Company’s settlement of Moose Factory, Ontario. The 
newspapers, especially the New York newspapers, which had a 
special interest in the matter since the balloon had started from 
the near-by naval station at Far Rockaway, devoted more 
columns and larger type to the adventures of the three flying 
sailors than were inspired by the polar explorations of Lieutenant 
Shackleton. Private letters from two of the three men, secured 
at much trouble and expense from the families of the fliers, were 
published under prominent copyright lines by the papers lucky 
enough to get them. The letters were such as any nerve- 
strained and exhausted men might write to the “home folks,” 
fin no wise examples cf epistolary tact. ‘‘Frozen nerves,” 


IN A BALLOON 


assisted by quotations from Lieutenant Hinton’s letters to his 
wife, inspired a brief fist fight between Farrell and Hinton when 
the rescued trio finally reached a rail-head at Mattice. It was 
altogether such a mixture of drama, comedy, heroism, ‘‘nerves,”” 
and fists as the skill of Joseph Conrad or Jack London might 
fittingly have presented between magazine covers. The fistic 
and ‘‘nerve”’ troubles were smoothed out by the time the three 
adventurers got back to civilization, no doubt to the great 
disappointment of a prominent Canadian journalist who made 
much of this side of the matter. In fact, this writer, Mr. 
jrattan O’Leary, of the Ottawa Journal, possibly feeling abused 
because the returning balloonists wished to sell their story 
rather than give it to the first newspaper correspondent who 
could collect ‘‘space-rates’’ for it, files numerous serious objec- 
tions to the flight and everything connected with it. To wit: 


“‘The men left Rockaway Point, N. Y., with no definite serious 
objective but (to quote Lieutenant Farrell) for ‘just a little 
hop for us three.’ 

“2. That they left New York with a supply of gas that was 
defective. (This is admitted by Lieutenant Kloor, commander 
of the party.) 

**3. That they made no discovery that will contribute in the 
slightest toward knowledge of meteorological science. 

“4. That at least two of the officers were anxious to com- 
mercialize the adventure, and 

“5. That upon their arrival here yesterday Lieutenants 
Hinton and Farrell, forgetting that they were officers and sup- 
posed to be gentlemen, brawled with the abandon of drunken 
sailors.” 


This sad view finds little sympathy either here or in Canada, 
altho few newspapers deliver themselves with the dignity of 
the New York Times, which opined, early in the excitement, 
that ‘‘The story ... is likely to be the greatest ever told of 
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JNDESTRUCTO 
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b hed OM 


'AKE any Indestructo : ; = HE trunk shown on the 

Trunk, strip it of its lin- : [= left is proof of the su- 

ing, saw the case in two, : j a perior strength of Inde- 
and you will find it built like ? ‘ structo Construction. This 
the above illustration. , ane trunk is one of four that re- 
cently made a journey a 
the world, covering 35,000 
miles without a single break 
or opened joint in any of the 
four trunks. 


This is the unique Indestructo 
Construction that gives the 
Indestructo Trunk its wonder- 
ful resistance to all the strains ay weil : 
and shocks of travel. Sie) 2 ‘ ‘ Ordinary trunks must Bener- 
* epee ET ‘ ally be discarded and replaced 
The arched “angles’’ are made e pd (EL! iM, SH from one to three times 
of many plies of hardwood Se ed ee Uo Se ing a globe-circling trip. 
veneer, moulded and cemented ac CEL MT 
together under tremendous oe joe. Indestructo Construction 
hydraulic pressure. The re- — means longer service, more 
sult is a case without the usual wi complete protection and great- 
joints along edges and corners er safety. Its extra value to 
and strongest where the ordin- the traveleris far more than 
ary trunk is weakest. its extra cost. 


INDESTRUCTO Trunks in modern wardrobe styles, 
beautifully finished and most conveniently equipped, 


may be seen at stores of the better class everywhere. 


They are made in various sizes and in women’s, 
men’s and combination models. Write for name of 
dealer near you, and Portfolio of Trunk Portraits. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Whe Indestructo G@runk cMakers 


Insured 


CMishawaka. INDESTRUCTI Indiana 


‘Trunks 
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40 Water Street 





The Sargent push- 

button stop is a con- 

venient and exclusive 
feature. 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent Hard- 
ware add the final touch 
of beauty and security. 


to your home. 


é= 


§ “Yes, every detail 
is correct” 


OMES that people admire don’t 

“just happen”. You will usually 

find that every detail is the result of 
careful planning. 


. 


Takeshardware for example. Some 
folks consider “door-knobs” a mere 
incident in building a house. Others 
realize that the hardware can also 
add a touch of genuine beauty—they 


Sargent Hardware is made in de- 
signs to harmonize perfectly with the 
architectural and decorative scheme 
of your home. Sargent locks give the 
kind of security that is so certain that 
you cease to think about it. 


Write for the Sargent Book of De- 
signs to discuss with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


Protect your home throughout 


Inside as well as out- 
side doors should be 
equipped with Sargent 
Day and Night Latches. 
Linen closets, clothes 
closets, cellar, attic and 
other doors should be 
protected to make the 
security of your home 
complete. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 





aeronautical adventures.” 
given by Lieut. Stephen Farrell, the onl 
one of the three whose private letters were 
not sold to the newspapers, is a strdight- 
forward, businesslike story of the way of a 


balloon in the air, followed by the diffieyl- 


ties of four days of hardship endured hy 


men unprepared for subaretic travel. He 
said, as quoted by the New York Evening 


T¢ le qram: 
+ 


Pad 


“The purpose of the trip was an ordinary 
little balloon hop. Kldéer was in charge, 
altho I was senior officer of the party. The 
flight was authorized by ‘Commande 
Cummings, of the Rockaway Air Station 
We started out with four earrier-pigeons, 


-# one of which was released over the Brooklyp 
Navy Yard. 


. 22s I took along a bag for my uniform, and 
$ 


%*" ; . 
teore my flying clothes. None of us had 


” electrically heated suits. . The expectation 


was that we would land the following 
morning, so the only food we took was 
eight sandwiches and two thermos-bottles 
of coffee. We had no water. 

**Kloor was so keen to make a decent 
flight that he did not take advantage of 
several early opportunities to land. We 
had a railway map of the Quebee Central 
Railroad, which L used on a balloon trip 
last summer. Incidentally, it was Hip 
ton’s first time up in a balloon. We did 
stop for a short time at Wells, N. Y., and 
fastened to a tree long enough to shout toa 
man, who told us the name of the plac 
but did not say how far we were away fron 
the nearest city. This was at eight o’¢loe 
Monday night. We could have valve 
down easily, but decided to keep on. 

‘Shortly after leaving Wells it set int 
rain and blow hard, and about eleva 
o’elock the balloon was skimming so near 
to the earth that the lights of some cit 
were discerned through the storm. W 
could easily have come down at this time 
but all three were willing to prolong tl 
flight until morning if possible. We late 
learned that this city was Ottawa. 

**Kloor was very enthusiastic over tl 
good going, and, in fact, we all were mu 
of the same frame of mind. All nigl 
long it continued to rain and blow har 
north by west and we saw no other signs 
habitation. 

“At daylight the rain had not cease 
and there was a heavy fog with low cloud 
The rain stopt about nine o’clock. 

“We ate all our food during the nighi 
but had two packages of cigarets lé 
which we could not use, as we had 
hydrogen balloon. We had one small bi 
of matches. Just after daybreak we reg 
ized that we were ‘in bad,’ and we start 
to throw out all the ballast gradually, 
order to keep afloat as long as possibl 
We had twenty-one bags of sand, weighin 
thirty pounds each, and after all this be 
heen thrown out we hauled in our drag 1% 
and cut it up. Several times we touch 
the tops of trees and we continued | 
throw out pieces of rope to lighten # 
eraft. We had a land compass, altimet 
and statisecope, but decided not to disped 
with these instruments until compelled 

“We threw away the carpets, sed 
thermos-bottles, and lining of the bask 
but I kept my grip and had it when! 
finally landed, altho it would have be 
the next thing to go. We were ab 
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3.000 feet up around eleven o'clock 
Tuesday morning, and all we could see 
were forests, lakes, and snow. 

“About half-past twelve in the after- 
noon we saw what we took to be a shack, 
but were in considerable doubt as to what it 
really was until we heard a dog bark. We 
were in the clouds, traveling north by west, 
when suddenly the clouds lifted and the 
sun shone out. This heated the gas in the 
bag, giving it more buoyancy and causing us 
to rise rapidly to about 6,500 feet. In the 
meantime, of course, we drifted away from 
where we had heard the dog bark, and it 
took more than half an hour or so to get 
down. In making the landing our basket 
caught in the trees and was broken to 
pieces, tho nobody was hurt or thrown out. 
We did not bother about examining the bag. 
The weather was clear and there appeared 
to be little snow on the ground. It was 

not particularly cold, just about freezing. 

“When we got to the ground the thre« 
of us were wearing our flying coats. | 
took my grip down and the others were 
wearing their uniforms under their flying 
clothes. The three pigeons had a short 
time before been taken in from the riggings, 
where they were carried in cages, and these 
we took along. We started out at a fast 
clip in the direction from which we heard 
the dog bark. 

“From my bearings | knew we should 
walk southeast. We started through the 
forest and traveled until dusk, when we 
made a fire in the woods and camped for 
the night. I smoked two cigarets and 
Kloor smoked a little. Hinton did not 
smoke then. We had no food and did not 
bother about the pigeons at that time. 
There was still very little snow on the 
groound. We gathered some pine brush 
and some rotten wood with the help of a 
penknife. Hinton went ahead a little to 
try to find a stream to get water, and on his 
way laid down his flying’ suit because he 
was too warm. He failed to find a stream 
and was unable to locate his suit afterward. 

“That night I lay next to Hinton to 
keep him warm. Kloor slept a little, but 
I don’t think Hinton did. IL know I did 
not. In the morning we killed one of the 
pigeons and ate it. It made only a coup 
of mouthfuls each. That was Wednesday, 
the 15th. We had no stream, and quenched 
our thirst by dipping a little water out 
of what are known as moose licks—small 
holes made by the moose with their 
tongues when lapping up snow. | believe 
the water from the moose licks was what 
later made me sick at my stomach. 

“We covered only about four miles 
Tuesday afternoon, but on Wednesday we 
must have gone about seven or eight. 
Hinton kept ahead at first, going off to the 
west, until | suggested that we should 
change our course to due east. We did 
this, and about thirty minutes later came to 
a small creek called by the Indians Neseo- 
haga Creek. This was not frozen, and we 
followed along the banks all day. At night 


we camped by this stream. We were 
all in good shape and_ not particularly 
hungry. At noon we had built a fire and 


rested for a short time, but had not killed 
another pigeon, as we were anxious to make 
them last as long as possible. 

“At ten o'clock Wednesday morning | 
decided to let my grip go, so | put it upina 
tree. It had been getting fouled in the 
thick brush. 1 took my good English 
shoes out and put them on, and as my 
flying boots were bady tattered I threw 
them away. That night Hinton and Kloor 
also threw away their aviation boots. That 
was our second night to camp out, and we 
ate nothing but caribou moss before going 
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A®Sweaup Gor 


: made with 
‘Real Cream 


ERE is the richness of pure cream, 

which nourishes, and the appetiziig 
taste of ripe tomatoes, which gives a keener 
zest to the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is 
used—-nothing but tomatoes and real cream. 
Heinz tomatoes are sun-ripened,and gathered 
just when they attain their finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of ‘Tomato Soup is perfectly 
prepared, ready for the table; smooth, rich 
and tasty. Just heat it. A fine example of 


Heinz quality. 
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to sleep. We all felt pretty well, but, as you can imagine, 
there was not much cheer. 

_ “By this time we were beginning to think that dog-bark 
proposition was pretty phony. 

’**We heard all kinds of noises and had seen lots of wolf-tracks. 
That night Kloor said he prayed. We all figured we were in a 
pretty tough jam, and felt blue. Kloor hardly spoke at all. 
Hinton and I diseust the situation and talked of many theories 
of ways and means of getting out. The superstition in which 
all men of the sea- believe to some extent made itself evident 
in the belief exprest by all three of us that the third day would 
bring luck. 

“We had great hopes for that day, and all had a hunch that 
something would turn up. That morning, which was Thursday, 
we ate the second pigeon, at the same time killing the other, 
which Kloor had in his pocket to avoid carrying the cage. That 
morning Hinton felt very weak, but Kloor and I were fairly 
fresh. We all were beginning to feel the strain, tho, and my 
stomach got bad. Hinton also said he felt nauseated. I was 
just as clear mentally as I am now. 

“The hunger and cold could have been easily endured if only 
we knew where we were going. But it was hard to keep cheerful 
when we had not the least idea where 






Secretary Daniels, will be called to consider the conduct of the 

three officers, who were reported to have returned to Rockaway 

with their disagreements composed. Nevertheless, reports J. 

Earl Clauson, the New York World correspondent, who separated 

Farrell and Hinton at Mattice, ‘‘the impression is strong among 

the trained observers the newspapers sent to meet the party” 

that ‘‘the differences were of a far more serious nature’’ than 

has yet appeared, and the writer suggests the possibility of 

“sensational disclosures.”” In the meantime, most editors are 

not inclined to take the matter with quite as great seriousness as 

at first. The New York Tribune, after complaining in an early 

editorial that the Navy “is neither a sporting nor a dramatic . 
enterprise,’ and, therefore, should not have sponsored an event 
which had only sporting and dramatic qualities as an excuse for 
existence, comments in a later and more genial editorial: 

If a sailor went ballooning at sea he would ‘‘guard against al] 
precautions,” in accordance with naval traditions. He would 
have a sea-anchor and a snug little whaleboat dingle-dangling 

below the basket, fully equipped with 





we were. The general feeling was that 


life-buoys, a beaker of water, some 





we were somewhere in the State of New 
York, but somehow I thought we were in 
Canadian woods. We had a compass, 
and so we knew definitely that we were 
not walking in circles, but there was no 
assurance that we were not walking use- 
lessly, for there was no telling whether 
we were fifty or a hundred miles or 
more from the nearest habitation. 

“That day I began to lag behind a 
little, and Hinton suggested I Jay off my 
flying suit. This I did, and he wrapt it 
around his waist, blanket fashion.. I was 
then in my underclothing.. 

“Just before building our fire at noon 
T had a fall over a tree-stump into a hole 
about three feet deep. I badly scratched 
my shins, but got up alone. That day, 
Thursday, we ate nothing but a little 
moss, being loath to eat our last pigeon 
until we were forced to do so, and we felt 
pretty bad when the third closed and we 
had had no luck. 

**Hinton suggested that we write fare- 
well letters and put them in our pockets. 
But I said that there would be plenty of 








canned corned-beef, plenty of hardtack, 
and some raspberry jam for dessert. Of 
course, he would have had a compass 
and a sextant and various other navi- 
gational and seagoing contraptions. He 
would have had no trouble at all. 

But when a sailorman hits the beach 
he is in peril—whether in a halloon, an 
automobile, a trolley-car, afoot, or ahorse- 
baek! -When he is ashore he is “‘all at 
And so these three gallant lads 
who went ecareering toward the north 
pole on a naval expedition over the 
horrid land found themselves up against 
it. According to the absorbing’ dispatches 
pouring in, they failed to supply them- 
selves with an Eskimo outfit, and they 
assumed that there was enough food on 
the American continent to feed three 
men. And they hit the inhospitable 
aretie with only a few carrier-pigeons 
—they were compelled to eat their only 
means of communicating with civiliza- 
tion! <A soldier has been known to cut 
loose from his communications, but never 
to eat them. The Navy wins again! 





~ ” 
sea. 








time for that if we should have finally 
to give up. That night was extremely 


FROM ROCKAWAY TO HUDSON’S BAY. 


Undaunted in the arctic snow, our three 
tars of the air manfully struck out, 


cold and was the worst by far that we had 
experienced. Hinton could hardly hold 
his head up. Kloor slept soundly, with 


“The big Navy balloon which got into a storm, 





and lost its three passengers in a lonesome 
part of Canada, is here shown in flight. 








with the North Star bearing dead astern, 
the setting sun on the starboard bow, 
and the Star of Bethlehem on the port 
beam, until they hit a trail—and. we 





his feet close to the camp-fire. Hinton 
and I lay down, but neither of us slept. 
We sat before the fire all night. Next morning Kloor was greatly 
refreshed, but Hinton and I were gradually getting weaker. 

**Hinton proved the best man at making fires, and he looked 
after this part of the work all the time. Once he used two 
matches before the fire could be got burning, and we felt horri- 
fied at the waste of one match. 

“That was Friday morning, and I thought the ice looked 
strong enough to bear me, so I got on. As soon as I found it 
would hold me up I yelled out to the others, who were a little 
distance in the woods, and they came on the ice, too. We found 
we could make much better time on the ice than by walking 
through the woods following the stream. 

‘In about one hour we got down to a river of considerable size, 
which we later found is called Moose River. This was about 
‘ten o’clock Friday morning. Kloor was in the lead when we 
struck the river and I was walking a little in the rear with 
Hinton. Kloor noticed sleigh tracks on the river, and we followed 
these for about five miles, when we suddenly noticed a man on 
the other side of the river. We crossed over and found he was 
an Indian. 

*‘ At first sight of us he began to walk hurriedly away, but on 
our calling out he stopt and waited until we caught up. We had 
some difficulty in making our position clear to him, but he finally 
sensed that we were lost. Kloor gave him a cigaret and I asked 
Hinton to give him a dollar, which he did. I had $100 on me, 
but no small change. 

“Hinton had about $20 and Kloor had no money at all, so 
far as I know.” 


A naval court of inquiry, according to plans announced by 





are happy that they will soon return 
safe and sound. 


With some indignation for the amount of publicity that has 
been given the three wanderers, the New York Globe takes the 
newspapers, the public, and America in general to task in this 
fashion: 


Lieutenants Hinton, Farrell, and Kloor, sailing casually off 
into the gloom of the north woods with eight sandwiches and no 
maps or overcoats, presently find themselves in such a glare of 
publicity that their private quarrels, their private prayers, and 
their domestic relations are matters of grave national 
Did the letters which the two wrote to their respective 
If not, there must be an official 
inquiry by the Navy Department. Were the sandwiches carried 
on the eventful trip ham sandwiches? Did they have mustard 
in them? Why did Lieutenant Farrell leave off his winter under- 
wear the day before he started? 

All this must be looked into, as tho no one had ever taken & 
walk in the woods in winter before, or three men caught off 
together on a hard trip had never quarreled before. The 
American public and the Navy Department can not be expected 
to know that no three men in the history of mankind have ever 
been off in the woods alone for any length of time without 
quarreling. 

This is the height of nonsense, and all of us, from news 
paper editors to Cabinet members, solemnly and joyfully 
take part in it. Such is America—ever pausing in the midst 
of ruins and dangers to turn an absorbed gaze on some bright 
triviality. 
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Perhaps your Scalp 
needs more “exercise / 


LEASE don’t smile—the scalp, to do 
its work efficiently, requires regu/ar 


exercise. 


Without systematic (preferably daily) mas- 
sage, scalp circulation becomes sluggish and 
slow, and the hair roots are under-nourished. 


Working thick pine-tar lather into the scalp 
with the finger-tips, quickens the blood flow 
and invigorates the scalp, making it more 
pliant and more responsive. More and more 
improvement comes as you continue this 
beneficial form of scalp exercise with clean- 


fer a smelling Packer’s Tar Soap (cake or liquid). 


Packer’s Charm 


promptly relieves 


winter weather The improvement in appearance of the hair 
skin affections. , 
Liberal sample is soon observable, too. Its healthy gloss and 


bottle— 10 cents. ; j ‘ 
lustre become increasingly evident. 


Send for these “PACKER” samples, 10 cents each 


HALF-CAKE OF PACKER’S TAR SOAP, good for several 


refreshing shampoos—10 cents. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE BOTTLE OF PACKER’S LIQUID TAR 
SOAP, delicately perfumed and delightfully cleansing—10 cents. 





THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 84A, 120 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City 


Packer's Tar Soap 


(CAKE OR LIQUID) 






‘6 Vou cannot begin too early ie 
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“Watch your Costs on 
Portable Electric Cord 


3 Put Duracord on your portable electric 
oa tools, extension lamps and other places where 
ee the wear is hard. You can forget your cord- 
worries. Duracord withstands oil, water, gaso- 
line and the hard knocks of everyday usage. 


See 


Duracord saves money in three ways. 

There is less cord to buy, for Duracord 
lasts four to six times longer than ordinary 
cord. The labor cost of making replace- 
ments is reduced. And fewer replacements 
mean less time lost by tools and men while 
the cord is being changed. 

Look at the picture of Duracord. It’s not 
hard to understand why that big, heavy 
covering gives such wonderful service. It’s 
woven like a piece of fire hose. 

Duracord is made in all sizes of portable 
electric cord and in the larger sizes of single 
and duplex cable. Ask your electrical jobber 
or let us send you samples of Duracord and 
ordinary cord for you to test and compare 


URACOR]) 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexitie Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 


yourself. 























This is Duracord, 
Thick, heavy strands, } 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose, not braided. F 
Picture shows ouside 
covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed, 













Here is the ordinary 
braided cable covering. 
Note the open and por- 
ous construction, easily 
cut, stretched or unrav- 
eled. Compare it with § 
the illustration of 
Duracord. 








THE CHILD-FEEDING FUND 


(Continued from page 19 


$828.20—Citizens of Big Rapids, Mich. 

x cent Ave. Presby. Church, Plaintield, N. J, 
$790.00—The Santa Claus Assn., Charleston, 8. C, 
$741.75—People of Stewartsville, Mo. 

$676.71—Avondale Methodist Episcopal Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

$671.00—Officers and Men of Naval Air Station and 
Pacific Air Force, San Diego, Cal. 

$650.00—“‘J. H. H.,"’ Indianapolis, Ind 

$635.35 Apostolic Christian Church, -_— ke, pt. 
$600.00 each—-S. S. and Church of Firs *resby 
Church, Covington, y “Three Friends,” ‘Montvills, 
N 





wh 










y. Chureh, Beaver, Pa Sal 
bath School First Preaby. Chureh, Beaver . 
$555.00—St. Andrew's Bible School, Charleston, 8S. ¢ 
$542.54—People of Montrose, Colo. 
$529.17—First Presbyterian Church, Harlan, Ky 
$525.00—First Presby. Church, Bridgeton, N. J 
$500.00 each—Cissna Park Chapter American Red Cross 
Iil.; Mr. and Mrs, Aras J. Williams; Mr. and Mrs. Chas 
Kuhn; Martha and Phyllis Chryst; Mrs. R. N. Carpster 
Fostoria War Chest Fund, Fostoria, Ohio E i 
Scheibe; R. T. Moore; Hardin County Chapter A. Rk. ¢ 
i New Orleans, a. 
bs Pine Lumber Co., Tront, La 
$493.13—Union Services of Presbyterians, Christians 
Baptists and Methodists, Winter Haven, Fla 
$488.15—! Fer History Class, Fairmont School 











Minn. . 
$478.28-—Ciiizens of Ulster Park & Union Centre, N. ¥ 
$475.00—C. F. Adams, 

. $474.62—Employees of Nashville Terminals, Nashville, 


$451.13—Immanuei Baptist Church, Nashville, Tent 





$450.00—Army Post Offerings, Fort Leavenworth, Kai 
(Troop 1, Army Y..M. C. A, Boy Scouts $180.93 ’ 
lection at Army JY — ¢€,.A., @8.8i Post 
$86.64; Post Chapel S. S., $103.62), through P 

lain Frank C. Rideout 

$445.85—First Presby. Chureh of North Eas r 


$439.38-—David McGowar 
_ $434.20 Citizens of Twin Falls, Idaho, through the 


ali) Ws. 

ae J. 7 Tohnson, Morris Nelson ‘ WH. Swe 
Davi i 

*"$400°00" “each Dr. Lily F. Carpenter; High St. M. } 


8S. Springfield, - Collection by A. K. Miller, 
Stock Yards = ls, W. M Ware, 





Evangelical 


394.05 First ¢ 





oH Citizens 





Daily 

Imes 
Poet Employees Mexic 
$373.8 Mrs. ¢ 

5 Peoph Daily 
$35: Evels Hake 
$350:00 each “First E. Chureh Sou W chic 
ps One y’s Pay Roll ir Pu iing Hous 
N 
"$344.06 Citivens f “Talladega, <A g Talla 


a “Daily Home 4 
$320.00 Center Presbyterian Church and 8. S., Mercer 





Higl School, Cal 
s. 8 Frankfort, Ohic 
Riley 
"ens f New Iberi Met! Ss. S. Candy 
nd by Mi Davis, La 
th A Meth, E, Chu Hunting 


at 
$308.12 Christ Lutheran Chureh, Gettysburg, P. 


$301.56- Town of Eaton, Colo 

$300.00 each —Mrs John I MeGiowa Tow f 
Augusta (meida Cou Oriskany Fall N y Mr 
and Mrs. H. B. Faweett and Children; ‘‘Anonymous,” 
Baltimor Md. 

$297.36 Methodist and Baptist S.. S.. Wintervi G 

$290.00—Christian Church s. 8S Youngstow) Ohio. 


$285.57—Collection through P. J. Quattlebaum 
$279.00-——Third Vreshy Churet Cheste Pa 














$273.00- St. Joh Evangelical Luther Church, Oak 
Harbor, Ohik 

$272.17—-Bible  & Ehuln Baptist Chu 

 # 3 

$270.0 Uni i) cin Dixo Cal 

$267.00 s&s Mary I Hill, Bula y 

$263.46 Barbara I M 

$261.15 \ I i Seattle, Wa 

$258.16-—Baptist Chu Bethesd Oo 

$255.28— Juni Senior High S Arkan- 
1 Kar 

255.18 People Fulton, N. ¥ 

$254.10-- Met! Baptist and Presby. S, & fM Ga, 

$250.00 each \M and) Mn 1. M. Clarke \nony- 
mous Yul 1.5 ize) of Lincol Towa; 
Mary B Alve } bury, 
Conn.; Salesme Mfg d.; 
«. Kaufman; Chay A. R. 
‘ Wi 

$242.50—Cor ll 

$235.61 11 

$235.07.- S« 

$230.00 

$228.67 

$228.59 

$221.00 Baptis Y 

$214.00 each Me Ebell Club 
I Beach, Cal 

__ 211.50 Empl ees of Metropoli Life lh a Co., 

Pi 

G21 L.3t First Presby Churc Masont r 

$203.63. Employees Hot Alexandria, 1 Angeles, Cal. 

$200.89——Subscribe f ‘Veckoblast M apolis 
Minn 

$200.25— Ir vy. Churel Hobart, N. ¥ 

$200.00 each M D. S. Tutth H. W. Williams 
( W ra “Little rto \ K I 
Ss ury ni I ( ¢ 0 
Chas, McK. Ly S. 8., Covir 

! Ixy Fir ‘ De 
Colo.; Madeli M I Md 
L. M. Sonia ‘ ill 
Mr Lucy A. 1] I Olivi My 
John Tay 

$196.88-—M: Mr A. A. 7 

$192.61—J. ¢ M ! 

$190.52-—Ci s 1 N. ¥ 

$189.50—Gord if Sc N 

$188.47—n Uni High School, ¢ 

$185.49-—S0o} \li ind M iM Ss. Davi 

$184.00- -I 1 Cambridg 0 Jef 

“$183. ‘00 cech Collection by Harry L. Harris; C. & O 
Engineers Va 

$179.00—Seneca Fa Branch I D. | } Seneca 


o 
o 

“NN 
a4 








16 

















sum’: Yates Community, Me.; Citizens t Livonia, 
N. Y., through the ‘Gazette’; Divine Science Efficieticy 
Club. of Brooklyn, N. Y 





High School, Va 





$ ea Ave. S. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Highland Hospital, asheville. x. Cc. 

$169.40 Ek, Church, Earlville, N. ¥ 

$167.89 Paces of Holland, N. Y 

$166.40—People of Aledo, Ii. 

$166.60—People of Ceballos, Cubs 

$165.00—Meth. Epis. S. S., Brilliant, Ohio 

$150.00 each—‘‘In Memory of Mrs. Luther Osborn’’ 
College Women’s Club, Dayton, Ohio; W W Coney; 
Geo. Hargreaves: Employees of Provident Life & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa First M. E. Church, Sawtelle, 
Cal.; Mrs. C. W. P: angburn ; Grandville Reformed Church 
S. 8., Mich. 

$147.80 — Chemical Co., 
$146.92—St. Paul's Lutheran S. 8., Millersburg, Pa. 
$145.00—-Woman’s Bible Class of First M. E ‘Church, 
Ashland, Ky. 

.74—First Presby. S. S., Atlanta, Ga 

$162.50-—-Wisconsin Mooseheart Legion N« 1, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

$160.00 each—St. Stephen’s M. E. Church, German- 
town, Pa.; Helen M. Ortmayer; Edinburg Epworth 





Louisville, Ky. 








Cliristian. vaare, Gabrill, Ind 
Texa 
3.00—Co. E. First infantry, Camp Travis. Texas 
$142.50 each—First Presby. S. S., Monmouth, HL: 
Second Christian Reformed S, S., Frement, Mich 
$142.00—St. Mary’s Parish, As heville, N. Cc. 
$140.50—The Belmont Christian Church 
$140.00 each—Mrs. A. J. Thompson; 
Church of Christ Bible School, Ohio 
= arsine Elizabeth, Owen B. and Lurion Kent 











$139.00—Langecliff Presby. Church, Avoca, Va 
$138.07—Sunday 8. First Presby., Church, Muneie, Ind, 
$135.84—M. Maynard, 

135.62—Carlton Community Service, Minn 
135.25—Wm. S. Martin 

135.00-—-Godfrey Cong. 8. S., Ill 

13 » § , 

13 i 





e Citize 
$131.38—T. N. Hall. 
$130.00 each—Transit Grange No. 1092, Albion, N.Y 
First Presby. S. S., Napoleon, Ohio; Richmond Ave 
Chureh of Christ tuffalo, N. Y 
$129.00-—First Meth. Protestant 8S S.. Newcomers 


$128.60—jackson High School, Mich 
$127.40—Junior Red Cross of Morris Public School 


$127.16—Mt. Pleasant Community, Tennessee, 
$125.43—Villa Park Church, Cai 
$125.25—Citizens of Tiskilwa, I 
$125.00 each- Citizens of Arcola, Til Peop 


Pulaski, Va.; Munsey Memorial 8S. 8S Johns City 
Tenn.; J. M. Bemis: ll, J. Munger and Associates 
Edison Lamp Works, Harr ison, N. J Norma L. Su 
van; Charles Shorna, Thos, F. Brenner and \ 1M 
Forshiler. 
$123.00—Citizens of 1 Mi 
$122.41——Missionary 8S nd Collecti 
Presby. Chur New Al Pa 





$122.28—Benton M. EK. ¢ ! ¥ 
$121.40—Iron Gi ip _& = in C » Ohiv. 
$121.02—L'eop gee sala oon 


20.77--M. FP. Church S. S., Osceola, Towa 


Dellval Ix 


50 t ft om 

00—Centra Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio 
5 ; 

0 1 
On si Ca 


= PPAPHAHAD — 





$107.77-——Pachequette Oil Co., Green Bay, Wi 
9107-25 Second Church of Chris Scie D 


it Webster 
High and 
s Meth. Church, 


$1u7. 00 Cliffor 

$106.04-—Wil 

$106.00 —s1 
dersot s 4 

$105.00—W. 1 Kuhn 

$104.56—-Lit. W. B es 

$103.61—First Natior _ Bank, Kings Mountain, N. ¢ 

$102.12—Hammonton P. 8S yg 2 

$100.55 each—Bismarck Lodge A. F 
Mining Camp of Texas, Gulf Sulphur 

$100.00 each—Dorothy R. Stration; 
ary Society, Marshalltown, Lowa; Robt. § * 
M. Campbell; Herbert M. Morris; Union Grange No. 244, 




















Jamestown, N Streeter Hospital Nurses Alum 
Chicago, Tl.; Vermont Hardware Co., Burlington V 
Lucia W. Jenison; Chas. W. Bean; Wood Bros. Co 
Santa Cruz, Calif.; Alaric Stone ~ airmont Public 
Schools and East Side Schools, W. Har and 
Dorothy Hamilton, Mexico; W. E Auter 1; "Marg F R 
Kelly; T.aurinburg Presby. Church, Laurinburg ( 
M. Haulenbeck; Red Bluff Comm: aun lery 17 
Red Bluff, Calif.; C. BR. Re ; rs Mc 
e Reading Circle, Summersvil 






Camargo Red Cross Fund, Il 
N. ¥.: i ’ 


Ashford Farm; Mr. and Mrs, D. B 
F. Wall: - Y Woo 


n; Mi: mid 
s; Grove St. Evangelic “ S. S., Wilkes 
School Student Ass’n, Easton, Pa.; 
s Chesterman Mooselenk ‘Club, Pres- 
A Friend,” Le F F 
*. Lynch; Samui 
; Tom Lyle re . 
the Liberty, N. Y. Chapter A, R. ¢ 
oper; Josephine Root and John A 
>; Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Williams 
mmunity Church and 8S. 8S.; Edith 
Hoodless; Ladies’ Aid Society, Cong 
. Calit.; Prof. Tracy Peck; Baron Long; 
Van Valkenberg; 
John R. Metcalf; 











; U Willow Grove, . 7 
ie Co., C inn. Ohio Hundley Missions ary 
ph, Mo.; “Xn my mous, Berkeley, Calif 
ambridge, Mass.; Mrs. J. A Lichty ; 
Rock C ave, W. Va.; Krull Bros., N. Y.; R. Hi. 
Whitewood Branch Am. Red Cross, Whitewood, 











Auburn Mz » Lodge No. 76 A. F. & 4 * 
Ala.; Hugh :;_ Mrs. G. TT. Dodd; Dr 
Scales and Family; Moxham Lumber Co., Jo 

D. M. Bare; r and Mrs. L. L. Richard; 


Dunham ; Robb; Mr, and Mrs. H. B 
Woodcliff Children, N. J.; H. E. Harris; Mr 
Alex H Kerr; Village Club of Poland, 
Presby. Church, Marysville, Calif Mrs. H 
Helen H. Sykes; Jonesboro Chapter American 
; levator Co., Winnipeg, Man.. ia 
ad; Oswald G. Villard; National Fe 
Mass Woman's 








Polish American 




















< 
SN 
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Anoffice iniawarshouse 
of Joseph TS Ryerson 
€# Son, Chicago 


— $< 
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Steam Heat 
/ Without Coal 


TEAM is admittedly the best all-around method of heat- 

ing. But with coal for fuel it has many undesirable 

features such as the coal pile, expensive boilers and piping, 
soot, janitor service and inflexibility. 


GasTEAm heating retains all the advantages of the best 
steam systems, with the economy, reliability and cleanliness 
of gas fuel. And it does away with boiler and piping. 


Commercial buildings are particularly adapted to GasreamM 
heating. Stores can be made attractive and kept so, because 


there is no smoke or soot. 
will not spoil. 


Shelves will not get dirty. Stock 


It saves labor. No attention is required. Once lighted, 
the radiators maintain a uniform temperature automatically. 
And the atmosphere has just the right degree of humidity. 


Burning only 


when and where heat is needed, there is no 


waste: No money is tied up in a coal pile, because gas is paid 


for as used. 


Profitable use can be made of the hitherto wasted base- 
ment, because with a GAsTEAmM system there is no furnace 
or coal bin. In addition to its economy of maintenance a 
GasteaM installation will double the floor space of a store. 


A Gasream system is made up of a number of radiators— each one a 
steam heating plant in itself, thermostatically controlled. 


Because of its economy, cleanliness, convenience and healthfulness, there 
are GasteAm installations in stores, offices, factories, schools, churches, 


theatres, apartment buildings, and residences all over 


the country. 


A GastEAm system can be quickly installed, wherever there is a gas 


supply, in any type of building 


Let us send you the 
address of GASTEAM use 


JAMES B. C 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


General Offices: 
Sales offices 





old or new. 


GASTEAM book and 


ornood 





LOW & SONS 


in the principal cities 


—not an appliance 


_ Gasteam 
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Club, werrene, 33-3. +5 ppm: Sumter Saino Club, 
&. C.: W. M. Montgomery; Red Altrurian Club, Troy, 


1 “ry 
Falls Co., Vt.; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. genes — & 


Moskowitz; Henry Comley; Mrs. Ed. H. 
Hursh ; Williams ; 


Edw. B. 

formed Church, North a. N. 
S. S., Butler, Pa.; A. L. i * Mrs. W. C. 
Cc. D. MeGregor; Edwin Smith; 
Gouiert Gin Scouts, Rochester, N. 
Washington, C.; E. F. Pierce; Etta Preston; Mrs. 





70—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Vogel. 
$96.04—E. S. Scott. 
00 each—Goshen Centralized School, ha ,Citizens 
of Camor Ohio, t the “Jefferso. 
jiers of 58th Inf., Camp 4 a Wash. 
Mrs. W. A. Brownell and B. 8. 





76—M. 8. Flint. 
1.8i—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Allan Anderson. 
1.63 = ‘is S. Haslam; Ruffner Memorial Pres. 


s. $013 W. Va. 
a5 “Tuceday” Reading Club, Norwalk, Ohio. 
oe liam no Myrtle Bartleson. 
$91. 05 —Mrs. J. E. MeNicholas 
$90.82— L. MeDowell. 


$50.75 —Prestyterlan Church, Ipava, TL 
First M. E._ Sunday School, Boston, Mass. 
each— Mrs, Wineman; 
Patton and Others; Welsh Baptist s. S., 
Social Pa. 


James B. 
Plymouth, 
Pa.; Menallen «+ 





$89.71—Mr. and Mrs. James T. Wray. 
$89.60—“‘A ."" Montpelier, W. Va. 
$89.59—David H, Keiser. 


$89.37—W. 
.18—Laucile and Evelyn “Springe’ 
.16—Grenada Presby. 8. S., Grenada, Miss. 
ag M. Laxton; M. and C. Beall; W. L. 
Dudley; A. G. old. 
—Mrs. Edith P. Stahl. 
00—Pandora Schools, Pandora, Ohio. 
_ arie Tennerstedt and Thora Thompson. 
each—Mrs. A. L. Esterdahl; D. 0. Stuart; 
Earle Wy. Farmer; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Hovey; Mrs. C. 
| Mr. and Mrs. I. L. Clark; Anna L. 
$87.55—Public Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 
$87.33—“‘In Memory of Bobby,”’ Chillicothe, Ohio. 


J Foos. 
$87.04 each—A. M. Jones: “A. B. W.,” Troy, N. Y. 
$87.00—Presby. Church at Harlingen, Texas. 
.86—Church of Christ Section, Kansas. 


74—Mr. and Mrs. on. 
Detroit, Mich. 

$85.86—St. Paul Park High School, —_- 
$83.00—Preceeds of Xmas Dance, Gi N. Mex 


$82.50—Church of the Redeemer, St. look. Mo. 
$82.00—Members of the Crew of S. S. ‘“‘Wm 


Herrin,”” Linnton, Ore. 

$80.50—People of Altoona, Pa., through Times-Tribune 
Co. 

$80.00 —“‘In Memory of E. M. P.,”” St. Paul, 
Minn.; First Christian Church, Columbia, Tenn.; Busi- 
ness English Class, Lowville Academy, N. ; Church of 
Christ 5S. 8S., Lynchburg, Ohio; Township of Verona, 
Wis.; People of Oak Hill, N. Y., and Vicinity. 

.80—Knox Presbyterian Church, Iowa. 





$77.45—First Ward School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
$76.83—Chureh of Christ, Petersburg, Tenn. 
$76.71—The Tall Cedars and Eastern Star of High 

Bridge, N. J. 
$75.50—Ba' _— 8. S., Paris, 
and Mrs. J. A, 

Margaret Norfisee 
$75.00 each—Mrs. G. F. Hoover; Employees of the W. 
S. Carlile & Sons Co.; ‘Antoinette Sn: ass; Geo. 8. 
Schr idt; Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Isacks; Lenoir Concord 
Pres y. Church, N. C.; Sweeney Milling Co., Sweeney, 


Mo. 
Norfleet and Hontos and 


Texas; Pear! St. Church of Christ, Lynchburg, Ohio; 
English Speaking Cong. Grace Chapel, N. Y. C.; 
Homestead U. P. Church, 


$74.57—Union Meeting of Protestant Churches of Cald- 
well and Essex Falls, N. J. 
8. Rohrerstown, Pa. 
$73.85—Christian Church, Deland, Fla. 
$73. Granger M. rch, Granger, Minn. 
$72.58 . Sabbath School, West Liberty, Ohio. 
$72.52—Windber W. C. T. U., Pa. 
50 Rev. C. E. Cornell’s Bible Class First 
Chureh of the Nazarene, 


Bridgeport 
Methodist Church, Assaria, Kan. 
00 each—Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Gould; U. S. Naval 
Radio Station, Cuba. 
{. St. Thomas’s Lutheran Church, Bronx, N. Y. 
$71.37—Fairmont High School, Minn 
and ‘Mother; Elk River 


00) 
$70.00 each—L. W. Hines 

S., Elk River, Idaho; Social Service Club of 

- M.,” San 














Pasadena, Cal.; 


Tnion §8. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.; n Memoriam M. C. -° 

Diego, Cal.; May H. Prentice; ‘‘Anonymous,” Los 

Angeles. Cal.; Elizabeth G. Bead; Eoied College, Tl. ; 

First ous of Christ (Scient ist} of Burlington, K 
o—c enter 


an. 
y Federalsburg, Md. 
$68.69—Annie B. Trull. 
$68.00 each—Additional from People of Atascadero, 
$2,166.50 so far remitted through the 
sead ; Christian Science Society, Arling- 
ton, Wash. ; Missionary Society of Presby. Church, Cas- 
eade, Towa. 
$68.73—Fifth Grade West State Normal School, 


mazoo, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


60—South Reformed Church, 
$67.61—The Churches of Harrisburg, 
$67.15—Big Brothers Bible Class, New Holland, Ga. 
Auxiliary Ca the No. Ft. Worth 


5 s. "ieee, Ohio. 

$65.25—First New Jerusalem Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
}—Gleaners, Weston, Mo.; People of Chau- 

mont, N. Y.; East Grenwood 8S. S., N. Y. 

$64.72—Alpha Community, Iowa. 

$64.00—Rose Hill Methodist and Protestant S. S., Kan. 

itizens of Melstone, Mont. 
$63.36—The Temple of the People, Halcyon, Cal. 
os in Ledge No. 417, A. F. & A. M,, 


Neo: :15—Marion College Girls, 

$62.00 each—Reid Auxiliary 5. Society, 
Chureh, Warren, Ohio; Dr. J. B. Atwood and Loya 
Order of Moose, Long Beach, Cal.; Ashland Junior itigh 


School, Ohio. 
Eta Chapter Alpha Omicron P., 
w isconsin, Madison is. 








Kala- 


Powe, 


University of 


Y eaeh—Elizabeth Cc, Minor; F. C. Davidge and 
Family; Tnamity rote eS Aa ee 
Edenton, N. C.; Lt. A. ‘Pedley; Community Xmas 


‘ering, Quaker Hill, x Y.; Hattie P. Cogswell; Mrs. 
S. J. Tonkin; Max Hon; Thomas Wynne Chapter Daugh- 
ters of the American Rev., Greenville, Texas; Mrs. L. A. 
Burge; S. M. Jones; G. L. Jones and Mrs. G. L. Jones. 

itizens of Canoga, N. Y.; Citizens of 


$58.00 Ah 
Charlotte C. H., Va. 
$56.85—Cum Presby. 2m. Marshall, Mo. 


'.79—Piney Flats pane 8. enn. 
$ee2s— ian St. Meth ¥ Church, N. Y. C. 


‘piscopa 
$55.39—Public Schools, Belvidere, Tl. 


Mesolowski; America 
> Mi 








Pereira; First Cong. S.. 
Ps Stitt and’E. Sanvain; Austin and 
x , Frankfort, Ohio; Austin Clasg- Paines- 


$55.00" ent Samael 
it ch 
ville S. S., Ohio: * First M. E. Church, So., of Marion, 
< People of Custer Sanatarium, S. 
5—South Georgia State Normal daileee, 


Ga. 
{8—Presbyterian S. S., Charlottesville, Va. 
.80 each—Geo. Pow and Children; Mrs, Walter 


L._ Block. 

.76—Elizabeth Dalton. 

.25—Ashland High ool, oage 

.07—The M. E. Church, Bethel, Ohio. 

00 = N. Benner; Central Baptist Church, 
Wayne, 

5 First Presby. S. S., Hoquiam, Wash. 

00 each—Rotary Club of "Kant, Onio; Welsh Presby. 
a. Venedocia "Ohio: G. H. Bowling. 


osta. 

se each—Musicale Given by L. S. Haslund, Seattle, 
ash.; Mr. and Mrs. .Otto L.. Burns and I. N, Meyers 

and Frank Klouda. 

1.33—S por Melrose Mission 8S. f.. Oakland, Cal, 


1.30—Jr. H School, mpsonville, Conn. 
each—Nebo Bible School, Ill.; Plain Grove Cen- 
tral School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
1.00—D. yy Thompson. 


Val- 
dosta, 


— 
‘St cach Mt Wesson; C. C. Gordon 
cash —"Unknown, ™ *Paibrook, Cal.; L. S. Bam- 
eer’ Collection by Mrs. H. E. ynder ; People of 
Bonham. 

ye a _ Sind. 

$50. 15—M: H. C. 

$50.00 cach Margaret, ‘a "Rather Elliott; H. V. Faw- 
eett; D. Rinn; Mary A. Plumb; Farnsworth’ Bros., 
Calif. : Mr and Mrs. * = Shepherd; Mr. and- Mrs. 
John Huizenga; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Spencer; Mrs. Harry 
B. Lamberton ; *yuaniie M. and 


Petrolia, Texas. 


Anna W. 

Lewis; Council of Jewish Women, ‘Toledo, Ohio; Theo. 
Offermon; Josie B. MacKintosh; ‘‘Memory of B. K. B.,” 
Upland, ‘Calif.; Kate Williams; L. 8S. wson; Harold 
S. and Estate of Eleanor Bottomley; Mrs. Boyden Kinsey; 
a. B awyer; Sara J. Thome an emory of Mary 
Agn on,’* Peru, Nebr.; “‘In Memory of Mrs. Wm. 
Tynon,’’ Peru, Nebr.; Community of ey Comm., Mal- 
vern, 8. allace, La.; Fred C. Fair; 
‘a ins ; J. Sharp; Paul “wW. Hart; C. © 
Baker and Robt. Mitchell and B and Lewis 


rthur; Brick esby. Church, ‘N. C.; Whiteville 
Chapter American Red_ Cross, Whiteville, N. C.; Maury 


3 = c. Hamlin; Sabbath 
Is : rs. A. Whi 


Idaho, Methodist Church’ Henning and Bethel, Henning, 
Il.; Mrs. A. L. Hoppaugh; Mrs. Lillie E. Flowers ; Old 
State Bank remont, Mic! i Y 

gregational a ve Richford, N. Y.; D ler; “A 


Friend,”” Wallingford, Conn.; J. C. 
Swink, Colo.; Mrs. Harriet E. Webster, 
N. Y.; Ed. DeMoulin; Mrs. G. K. Groom; Mt. Nel 

Presby. Church, Evans City, Pa.; : Frank H. Binder; Sarah 
C. Whittemore; Mrs. R. L. Jones; “In Memory of Mother,” 
Lamanda Park, Calif.; Mrs. Irving Southworth; M. . 
Harrington ; Samuel 8. te’ ; Employees of Locust 
Grove Farm, Westville, Robt. Inglis; R. C. 
Hunter and others; Women’s Club ae Niles, Ohio; 
Manhattan Undergarment Co., N. Y. Mrs. , Geo. A: 
Eckbert; Harry H. Landis; eS e, “Donor,” , 
Pa.; Congregational S. S., Charlotte, Vt. ; 


: rl ; 
; Ladies’ Social Circle of the 

of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. C. c Cd 
Jr.; Chas. W. Boise; S. H. Drown; Geraldine C. Mc- 
Brier; E. E. Henry; Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Malnstone; 
Marjorie P. Sullivan; W. H. Klein; Fanny H. Hampton; 


. Candle Stick Chapter, Hampton, Iowa; Coles- 
vite ‘Charge Washington Dist. Baltimore ‘Conference M. 
E. Church South, Falls Church, Va.; Cross Aux 


of Pioneer, Ia.; Mrs. Thomas Piwonica:; J. A. Brak 


Pres 

rinker; Mrs. A. K. Smiley; First New Jerusalem Soc. 
Philadeiphia. Pa.; Montebello High School, 

allar; ‘In emoriam Jennie Belle Ritter,’”’ 
Pa.; Luella ni Brothers; Bish 
, A n 


M. 

H. Threekeld; Mrs. F. M. 
Burr and Brother; Anne P. Woodhull; 
Faculty of Halstad High S., Halstad, Minn.; Mrs. 
J. Lindsay; Audrey Coerr; “Friend,” Carlinville, 

W. S. Morse; ‘‘In Memory of Mother,” Mansfield, Ohio; 
First Reformed Church, Lima, Ohio; Westminster 
Presby. Church, Atlanta, Ga.; Charity Circle of Kings 
Daughters — Olivet Presby. Church, Utica, N. Y.; Mrs. G. 
B. Wilson; Thad Way; Ladies Auxiliary John x Steward 


Post No. 1., Veterans of Foreign Wars, Denver, Colo. ; 
Irving D. Kip; Mr. and Mrs. Horace L. McQuiston: 
Hambric- “Howerton Millinery Co., Kansas; F. S. Moore; 


Alice Lee; Randolph; W. H. Sanford; Annie G. 
French; J. = * Leicester: Agnes Pitman; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Lieberman; Yettie Ballantine; Henry C. Dies; D. 
Williams; People of Red Bluff; ‘‘Friends,”’ Southamp- 

: . F. L. Townsend; Frank Chamberlain 
and L. M. Clark: C. W. Hyde; Clarence L. Larson; Mrs. 
A. L. MeCoy; Woodmen of the World No. 633, Cheraw, 


Colo.; Mrs. N. B. Berkowitz; Mrs. Chas. H. Van 
uren; Mrs. Herman Benlseina; Wm. 8. Ingraham; J. J. 
Taylor; Ed. M. Guier; Inga, Annie Laurie, Ruth and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Rosenquest; I. P. Duke; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Bender; C. L. Reinert; Jos: Zeiner; Mrs. 
Alice G. Wertenbaker ; Benjamin Thompson; Ww. 


Murphy; Herbert Tyson; Geo. Hargreaves; G. T. Willager: 
a gua ** Cleveland, Ohio; Church of Christ, Thorp 
Springs, Texas; Sunshine Society of Jefferson High 
School, Lafayette, Ind.; G. M. Cox; W._E. Schulz and 
Family; W. L. Smith; Madison Lodge No. 5, F. A. 
M., Madison, Wis. ; Lyman Cary; Grace M. Rhodes; a. 
and Mrs. John H. Wheeler; ‘In Memory of_ Mrs. 
M. Morey,” Greeneville, Tenn.; Woman’s Music Club, 
Spartanourg, 8S. C. 
$0: 5_—o. iM. F. S. Kirkpatrick. 
9.75—G Dwight. 
. Ziesenheim and Family. 
9.15—Elizabeth -M. Guerrant. 


Sos nacle Walk d Catheri McFarland. 
9. ele alker an atherine 
Presbyterian 8. 8., Crystal Springs, Miss. 


9—Woodman C. Hamilton. 
$48.56 each—H. more; St. James Branch Girls 
Friendly Soc. in America, Wilmington, N. a 
it 


Pontiac, Ill.; 
Glass; Mr. "and Mrs. 
a § 


Memory of L. 
= and Mrs. Carl E. 


; Mr. and Mrs. 4 
Bryan McDonald; J. J. Munger; Mr. 
Peters. 
$48.51 each—G. S. Moore; Dr. Will Allen; Mrs. Wm. 
Austin; Dr. J. _N. Hall; Genevieve M. Clar! 

$48.35 each—-Mrs. Maria M. Green; ‘Cornelia Sedberry. 
.32—Key Kolb, Durant, Okla. 
31—Vera Greenlaw. 

$48.15—Mr. and Mrs. D. C. 

$48.09—Union Service Reoee 


7 BO 
*$48.06—Artini ery School, Ashland, Ohio. 
7.99—S Shec 


$7: 85—Trinity “Episcopal Ch., Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Virginia Stites. “i 


mpson. 
Protestant Churches, 








$47. Sr ee R. Gamble. 

$47.64— Warner. 

$47.22 $3 Pusch b Christ, Kentuckytown, Texas. 
$47.15—S. 8S. of Meth. Episcopal Church, So:, of 


Boothsville. W. Va. 

fy ag Literary Club, Troy, Mo, 
-89—C. E. Utt. 

| Elsie 8S. Payne, 

.39 each—Thomas Spencer; Haigh. 
$46.28—C. C. Brown. 

$46.20—Y. W. C. A. of Carthage College, Ill. 

e Ss Community Xmas Tree Fund, Ala. 
gg M. 8S. 8., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

8S 





Alice 8. 











Mrs. W. T. Yocum. 
each—Nathan W. Macy 
., Macungie, Pa.; M. E. 


y; Lehigh Zion’s Union 
‘Mitchell : A. M. Hazlett; 
Leh; Mr. and 
Dime Savings 


‘un ay WwW. Ww. Oyler. 
Wilson, Jr.; Henry Bartleson ; Mrs. F 
L. Rose; J. F. Creek and Family; Mr. and Mrs. Herman 


‘5.49—Mrs. L. and Kate Brewer. 

15.22 each—W. J. Gilmore; W. M. Davis. 
5.18—Anne L. Jurgenson. 
i 


= 








.08—First Presby. Church, Lockwood, Mo. 
$45.00 each—Collection through Rev. A. G. Geerrons. 
Selah, Wash.; L. H. Browne; J. F. Steele; Second Presby. 
Church, Roanoke, Va.; Boys’ Class Presby. Churc: 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. :* Gyberg; Pleasant St. Schoo. 
Ashland, Ohio; M. E. Sunday School, Bardwell, Ky.; L. 
W. Oskins; M. E. Sunday School, Beaver Dam, Ohi; 
First Christian S. S., Somerset, Pa.; Chemistry Club 
Uaioe of Vt. ie z.”” and “F. N.,” Louisiana, Mo 
86 each—“Hig Boys,” Miss.; G. C. 
Woodruff. 
$44.83 Anonym ous,” 
$44.75 — Washington Sc hool, 
6 a Righ School, 
.59—“‘Anonymous,’’ Baltim 
.28—Swedish Meth., Baptist. A Mission Churches 
Holdrege, Neb. 
$44.15 each—“‘Sam’s Dad,” Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
D. Clark; Lulu B. Smith; E. E. Keys: Mrs 
Lindenberg: Mrs. gg K 
Steele; James E. Jamison; Dr 


& Co.’’ No, Adams, 
5 . Chapman: ‘‘Anonymous,”’ ° 

Jessie M. * Perham; r. Mannon; Roy 
tated Mrs. E. C. Coker; L. K. Abbot; Mrs. Eliza 


ord; Oscar Russ 
— C.; Mrs. Mary J. 





Pee e44 











Terry, 


San Diego, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
— 





ammor 

each—‘‘Anonymous,” N. Y. 
_ wel of Bingo Mines, Ltd., 
$43.96—W. E. Brooker. 

$43.95 each—James Dudley Emerson; F. E. Sanderson 


$43.94 each—Alvin J. Lehman; Coleman Rogers; EF 
Cox; Alice, Emily, Betty Leu and Anne Brown; M. H 


Canada. 


Stanley. 

$43.80 each—C. W. Keifer; W. H. Milton. 

$43.79 each—Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Gilliam; R. E 
George; Ethel and Pauline King; Lewis and Page 
Grosenbaugh; Esther Gadd; Ben. Hanson; Mr. and Mrs 
G. mag a M. Latshaw; Margaret A. Blanche 
and VY. L. 

ue, Soe ake B. Miller; “A Camp Fire Giri,” 


C.; Don. J. 
; a8 Alice E. 
Warren Thayer; J. 
.70—Citizens of "Clarksville aad Mont. Co., Tenn 
66 each—Harriet A. Lounsberry; J. G. Lewis. 
-65—Franklin City Schools, Ky. 
-60—E Jackson. 


Young; Helen S. Eaton; William A 
3 — 


Thayer and Wade 


.53 each—Norman G. Ray; Mr. and Mrs. T. M 
Rudolph; Henry Walrond; Hans Balerud; Mrs. C 
McK. Geiger; Berea Christian Church, Tenn. 

$43.26—High and Grade Schools, Greenford, Ohio. 

-13—Frances Dunn. 

-00—Union Club, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
uo . Meth. and: Baptist Churches, Cape 

ay 
$42.59—Venice Union Cong. Church, Cal. 
$42.47—Crooksville High feenoel. Ohio. 

2.42—Mrs. Harry Ziegle 

2.00 each—Patchogue High School, N. Y.; Grace 
Reformed Church and S. S Chicago, Ti. 
$41.50—Employees of Lewis, Murphy & Co., Cinn., O 
$41.25—Saunemin Township High Se hool, Tm. 
$41.16—Community Christmas of Cong. and M. E. 


S- Berlin a 


04—Mt. Zion Lutheran S. S., Tionesta, Pa. 


$41.00 each—Lillibridge Creek School, Port Allegany, 
Pa. ; Mothers" Club, Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$40.80—Jr. Crafton High School and Seniors, W. Va. 
$40.75 each—Bethany ae Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
High School of Mulvane, Ka 

$40.72—White Gift Service "Disston Memorial Presby. 
S. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

$40.68—East High School’s Contribution, Erie, Pa. 


$40.56—M. E. Sunday School, Jonesville, Ky. 
$40.55—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Schrader. 
$40.15—Congregational Church §. » Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
00 each—Christian Service Class, McLemore Presby. 
Church, Memphis, Tenn.; Dormitory Men Central Y. M. 
C. A., Roanoke, Va.; Virginia and Edith Harsh; G. W. 
we: Verona High School, Ky.; Elizabeth Butz and F 


P. Butz; M. M. Porter: Little Dorothy M. Druck; Pen- 

brook M. E. S. 8S. Penbrook, Pa.; Brantly Afternoon 

8S. S., Baltimore, Md.; John J. Scattergood, Jr.; Alfred 
a ; 


Madeline Peerson; Church of Christ and 
People of Chilo, Tenn.; Dorothy L. White; Martins and 
the Marshalls; Mr. and Mrs. Adolph C. Scherman and 
M. 3 Yagner; Pinto Union S. S., Pinto, Md.;: C 
Scherer; Woman’s Auxiliary St. Michael and All Angels 
Church, Savannah, Ga.; Mr. and ries; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,”’ Boonville, Ind., ‘and N. Cc. and N. Y.; Dr. 
D. Pence and Three Friends: Sarah M. Stee le; 
fred Bucklen; M. A. Wait; Susie Whitaker: “ 
Twin Falls, Idaho: Sunday School Class, Dayton, 
Regina E. Baker; Lillian D. nents J. H. Jensen; 


Clyde 
Wini- 


Mrs. J. C. Pollard and Mr. and Mrs E. McClendon ; 
Algoma Bible Class, Algoma, Ore. 

$38.70—Ute Public School and Christian Endeavor 
Society, Ute, Iowa. 

gz 998-00—People of Easley through Easley ‘‘Progress,”’ 


2 -95—Rogers School of Bates Township, Iron River, 


$37.50 each—Christian Church, Russelville, Ohio: 
Methodist Church, Russelville, Ohio: Disciple Church, 
Russelville, agg Presbyterian Church, Russelville, Ohio; 
Mrs. H. Ell 
$37.00 each—Miss McAllister’s Class of Lawrence St 
Cong. Church, Mass.; Montoursville School, Pa. 
36.92—First Presby. Church, Santa Clara, Cal. 
6.60 each—Suydam St. Reformed Church, New 
Brunswick, _N. J.; Tri-Men’s Bible Class, Valencea, Pa. 
6. . S$. Children of First Church of Christ 


Se ‘Greele Cole 
soe 2h St. Seeker's | Ev. Luth. Church, Baltimore, ma. 
6.00 each—A. 0. Carpenter ; “Memory of Dr. T. 
Eaton,” Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 8S. Page; Citizens a 
Candor, N. Y. 


$35.94—W. atersmeet Public School, Mich. 
5.84—‘‘In Memory of Hugh Wright Emerson.’ 
$35.77—Club Women of Okeene, Okla. 
(Continued on page 58) 














EVIDENCE 


New Mexico 
State Highway Department 





“The ‘Caterpillar’ is in a class by 
itself. It will do more and better 
work than any, other tractor or 
teams and at a minimum cost.” 


Bullock County, Georgia 
“No county can afford to be with- 
out a ‘Caterpillar’ Tractor as you 
can make good roads quickly 
and keep them up. This county 
will buy another ‘Caterpillar’ next 
year.” 


Pigeon Grove Township 
Iroquois County, Illinois 
(After Eight Years of Service) 
“We firmly believe the ‘Cater- 
pillar’ the best tractor for road 
work and if our tractor ever does 
wear out, our next one will cer- 

tainly be a Holt.” 














: New York City 
Bee Street Cleaning Department pur- 
" © chased fifty “Caterpillars” for 
snow removal after investigating 
“Caterpillar” performance. 



















“CATERPILLAR” 


REG. U. §. PAT. OFF. 


The Nation’s Road Maker 
‘Holt traction—Holt en- 


durance—Holt quality, have 
built thousands of miles of the 
finest roads in America. 


In every state, the ‘ ‘Caterpillar” 
has proved, through years of service, to 
be the one tractor, dependable for the 
whole range of power needs in up-to- 
date road making and maintenance. 
State, County, Township and Munici- 
pal road officials know the ‘“Cater- 
pillar’ is the safest investment for 
public work. Contractors choose the 
“Caterpillar” as the surest way towards lower 
bids and higher profits. 

There is but one “Caterpillar” Tractor— 


Holt builds it. Trade Mark Registered. 


Booklet “Caterpillar Performance” sent on request. 


The HOLT Manufacturing Co. 


Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Spokane, Wash. New York Office, 50 Church St. 
Factories at Stockton, Cal. and Peoria, Ill. 






















1921 































The Great American Home 


—and HINGES 


HOUSE is made a home by the family and their thoughts. 


The 


house itself may be humble yet within its walls may thrive a home 
of beauty, peace and understanding. Plaster and brick and nails and 
wood—material things—help by promoting comfort. 
in the building of houses depend upon the progress in the making of 


homes. 


ment of 3,000 years ago. 


Hinges came early in this progress. 


Developments 


They were a develop- 


Today the McKinney Manufacturing Company is carrying on the 
development of this-product so vital in the building of houses fer 
The Great American Home is 


homes. 


Hinges make doors possible. 
made up of some twenty-five million houses. 


Every day in these 


houses more than six hundred million hinges are brought into action. 
Millions of these bear the name McKinney. 


McKinney Hinges and Butts have been serving in the Great Ameri- 


can Home for fifty years. 


The millions of doors they make possible 


respond quickly and quietly—never sagging and never squeaking. In 
design, too, they contribute harmony for there is a hinge to blend with 


any architectural plan. 


all hinges may be fairly judged. 


McKinney Hinges set a standard by which 


In order to acquaint you with the possibilities of hinges, the 
McKinney Manufacturing Company is offering a booklet on hinges 


for homes and one on hardware for garage doors of all kinds. 


booklets will be gladly sent upon request. 


McKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manujacturers of garage 
furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Truc 
need of extra helpers and cut 


loor-hardware 


These McKinney Onv- 


Van 


MANUFACTURING 
Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Trucks climinate 


the 





COMPANY, 


‘These 


Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


and jarm building 





trucking 


costs in half. 















PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 











SOME HABITS AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE “PRIVATE 
CITIZEN” 

\V HO is that frequently mentioned 
creature, the “‘ private citizen,”’ what 


are his ways, and where may he be found? 


We _ have often, says a writer in The 
Nation (New York), ‘“‘wondered who a 
‘private citizen’ was and why. What 


distinguishes him from a publie citizen, and 


how?’ The matter is especially worth 
investigating, continues the writer, at the 
present time, for— 


In this day when the newspapers are 
privileged to rout anybody out of bed at 
3 a.m. to ask if his daughter knew the 
minister was a married man when she eloped 
with him, we had supposed that no form of 
citizenship retained much privacy. A 
recent newspaper reference was to the 
effect that so many applications had been 
made to the New York Police Department 
for permission to carry revolvers that it 
was unlikely that those filed by ‘private 
citizens” and ‘ordinary householders” 
would be acted upon for months. 
The reporter who wrote that knows the 
Police Department; and (Eureka!) he has 
identified the ‘‘ private citizen.” 

He is the man whose communication 
waits in a pile while those of other persons 


some 


are attended to. 

He is the voter whom politicians shake 
by the hand before election, and shake in 
every other way after. 

He is the person who is too honest to pay 
graft and too poor to have a pull. 

He is the publie that turns 
government to bankers and big 
and then says: ‘‘The Government 
to get after those profiteers.”’ 

He is the electorate who, in the face of a 
world-wide need for a politieal and 
industrial vision, hopefully eleeted Warren 
G. Harding as President of the United 
States. 

He is the eleetorate who, in the face of 


over its 
business, 


ought 


new 


these same conditions, hopelessly voted 
for James M..Cox for President. 

He is the man who says you ean’t 
believe what you see in the newspapers 


and then goes on believing it. 

He is the man who is disgusted with the 
result of our entrance into the European 
War, but will shout for another with 
Mexico or any other country whenever the 
Government and the newspapers _ tell 
him to. 

He is the man who, without protest, 
allowed prohibition to become the law of 
the Jand, and grumbles now 
has to pay more for his liquor. 

He is the man who likes to sleep late 
Sunday morning himself, but doesn’t know 
but what something ought to be done to 
give us the kind of Sunday our grand- 
fathers had—but didn’t hold on to. 

He is the depositor who loses his money 
when the bank fails—after the stockholders 
have made their pile in dividends and the 
officers in salaries. 

He is the man who pays an income tax 
of $100 or so, ninety-two of which are to 
pay the bills for past or future wars. 

He is the midget whose only contribu- 


because he 


tion toward reducing high prices is to 
declare feelingly: ‘‘Isn’t it terrible how 
much it costs to live!” 

He is the trades-unionist whose boss 
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patted him on the back during the war 
as a patriot, but now informs him that he 
ean accept a cut in wages and the open shop 
or “get to hell out of here.” 

He is the consumer who gives the grocer 
a list of articles to be delivered, without 
asking the price of any of them. 





THE FINNS ELECT AND INAUGURATE 
4 PRESIDENT WHILE YOU WAIT 
genes methods of electing a Presi- 

dent, which we have recently had a 
chance to observe, are in violent contrast 
to those of Finland. This newly hatched, 
far northern republic at the election of their 
first President in 1919 showed some new 
twists in President-making, incidentally 
setting the high mark for speed in eleetions 
and inaugurations. The record shows that 
the whole process of electing the present 
head of the Finns took only half an hour. 
The successful candidate was inaugurated 
the next day in fifteen minutes and im- 
mediately went to work. Talk about your 
million-dollar inaugural festivities! No 
such high-priced frills go with the Finns. 
Their inaugural exereises had even the 
famous Jeffersonian simplicity looking 
like a glittering pageant. The question of 
a President arose in Finland when that 
country, after having thrown off the 
Russian yoke and squelehed sundry radical 
outbreaks at home, decided to become a 
republic. Just as the Americans thought 
of George Washington when a_ similar 
question confronted them, so the Finns, 
when they came to diseuss possible candi- 
dates, remembered their Gen. Gustav 
Mannerheim, the man who had conquered 
the Finnish *‘Reds’’ and restored order. 
But the Finns also had another popular 
idol, a college professor named Kaarlo 
Juho Stahlberg,: who had been the fore- 
most proponent of the establishment of a 
democratic government. Under such cir- 
cumstances in our own country there 
would have been a most satisfying hulla- 
baloo. The two logical candidates would 
have been brought to the attention of the 
publie by every means for publicity avail- 
able in the land that leads the world in the 
gentle art of press-agenting. But while the 
Finns had followed closely the American 
constitution in writing the fundamental 
law of their land, they did not adopt our 
methods of acquiring a President. Of 
course, this was their first Presidential 
election, and it may be that in time these 
level-headed Finlanders will become as 
vociferous and long-drawn-out in these 
matters as we are. But their first Presi- 
dential campaign was far different. To 
begin with, it seems that there were no 
formal nominations. The newspapers 
merely mentioned the names of men they 
suggested might be ‘‘fit men.” These did 
not then immediately start a strenuous 
front-poreh campaign or travel in special 
trains from Utsjoki to Hango elucidating 
to the public the whatness of the which. 
On the contrary, it seems they went into 


seclusion, as it were. General Manner- 
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‘Redwood has a place in every home 


There is a place for Redwood in the construction of every 
home, whether it be but “four walls and a ceiling”’ or an archi- 


tectural masterpiece of design 
your new home Redwood will 


and planning, In many parts of 
be best adapted to architectural 


design and builder’s construction practice in ways that will as- 


sure your greatest satisfaction in its use and your protection 


from the expense and annoyance of repairs and replacements. 


Adaptable to Every cArchiteétural 


Style 
All through the range of design, from house 
of bungalow and semi-bungalow style, up to the 
spacious mansions, Redwood may be adapted to 
the design and plan in perfect harmony with all 





other materials used, while giving better service 








is installed 


and longer life wherever i 

Its use in the bungalow type of home is a nat- 

ral outcome of the conditions and place of it 

growth, —Calitornia. As this style of home is 
becoming more and more of a national type, it 
is everywhere acc epted that Redwood is neces- 
sary to its construction if the stvle and ‘‘atmos 
phere’’ be maintained. 

But it is now known that the utility and long 
life of Redwood gives even better reasons why 
it should be used in the more elaborate and spa- 
cious homes where the building investment is so 
much greater. It is in these homes that repairs 
and replacements, due to the decay and rot in the 
wood used, soon increase the building cost to as- 
tounding figures. 

his increased cost will not be necessary if 
Redwood is used wherever there is conta¢ét with 
weather, water or earth, 


Send for Redwood Information Sheet N 














tf on“ Residential Buildin 


name of your architect and builder, for whom we have special Redw 


The Pacific Lumber Co. 


Resists Nature’s Destruétion in 
All Climates 


Redwood, unlike most other woods, is free 
from resin and pitch, and contains a natural pre- 
servative that permeates the trees from core t 
bark. So every piece of Redwood that goes into 
your home has a remarkable resistance to all 
forms of rot and decay, and is moreover unusual 
ly slow to ignite,—a poor food for flames, and 
easy to extinguish. 

In texture Redwood is of close, even grain, 
with a surface that has been aptly called ‘*paint- 
tenacious,’’ while the body of the wood contains 
innumerable small, regularly formed, longitudina 
dry air-cells, which give high insulating qualities 
against heat and cold. This allows the natura 
absorption and evaporation without expanding or 
contracting the wood,—thus preventing warp- 
ing and splitting, —so common in ordinary woods. 

No matter how hot or cold, dry or moist, 
the climate, or how radical the changes, Red 
wood has a place in the construction of every 
home. For porch columns, posts, flooring, side 
walls, roof and side shingles, eaves, gutters, door 
and window frames, mudsills, rails, fencing, 
wherever there is a tendency to rot, decay and 
fire hazard, — Redwood is the best wood to install 


in your home 





vod data, 











The largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 







SAN FRANCISCO: 377 California 8 


NEW YORK: 522 5th Ave. 


Eastern Sale 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, OF ILLINOIS 
1112 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago 


s Organization 


KANSAS CITY: Grand Ave, Temple Bldg. 


SPREE SEER Een ee tee eee RE 








LOS ANGELES: Central Bank Bldg, 
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LUNKEN 


WINDOWS 
“Better Windows” 


for the 
RESIDENCE, HOSPITAL, 
APARTMENT BUILDING, 
AND HOTEL 


Health, Comfort, Convenience 

and Economy. Any degree of 
ventilation up 
to 100% of 
frame open- 
ing, twice the 
opening of 
the regular 
double - hung 
window. 


Zero Tight 
when closed 
due to copper 
weatherstrip- 
ping. 
Metal Frame Copper Wire 
Screens cover entire opening and 
can be safely stored within the 
window pocket in ten seconds. 


These Combined Advantages 
in Lunken Windows are un- 
known in every other type of win- 
dow now in use. They save heat, 
labor and screen damage, can be 
easily installed in any type of new 
building. There are no compli- 
cated parts, and their construction 
admits of any desired inside or out- 
side trim or decoration, yet their 
appearance when installed is the 
same as a standard double-hung 
window. 


Delivered from Factory Com- 
plete — glazed, fitted, screened, 
hung, weatherstripped, tested and 
guaranteed—ready to set in wall. 
Manufactured from the _ highest 
grade of materials procurable. 


Present installations include many 
of the best homes and hospitals. 


Investigate the advantages of 
Lunken Windows before plan- 
ning new buildings. Our Architec- 
tural and Engineering Departments 
are at your service. 


Grant us the privilege of sending de- 
tailed information. Write today. 











PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











heim went to Kiuruvesi Springs to enjoy 
peace and rural quiet, and incidentally to 
eure a slight attack of rheumatism, and 
Professor Stahlberg made himself equally 
searce. A few other names men- 
tioned, including that of Armas Saaste- 
moinen, the present Finnish Minister to 
the United States, but none of the men 
made speeches or advertised themselves 
in any way. “One would have thought 
they were all running from rather than for 
the Presidency,” is the way Toivo H. 
Nekton puts it, writing of the Finnish 
election in the New York World. The 
election itself Mr. Nekton describes as 
follows: 


were 


On the minute of 6 p.m., on July 25, 
1919, the President of the Diet, Dr. 
Relander, took his seat on the dais of the 
Diet Chamber. Bells ringing in the 
lobbies brought the 197 attending Dep- 
uties, seventeen of whom were women, to 
their seats. 

After formally ealling the plenary 
session to order the President directed 
the secretaries to call the roll. That com- 
pleted, he announced that this session 
had been called for the specific purpose of 
electing the first President of the Republic 
of Finland, appointed tellers to superintend 
the balloting and count the votes, and 
declared the urns open for the election. 
Not another word was uttered by any 
one. 

There were a few visitors occupying 
the leather-covered settees on the sides of 
the Chamber floor. The galleries were 
filled to capacity. Crowds occupied all 
possible standing room within and the 
overflow reached along the stairs down to 
and along the streets for some distance. 

Perfect quiet prevailed in the entire 
building. You could have heard the 
breaking of a straw. 

Each Deputy wrote something on a 
small white slip of paper, took his or her 
place in one of two lines, moving slowly 
along the aisles toward two urns placed 
on either side of the President’s dais, 
dropt his self-made two-by-three-inch ballot 
into the urn, and quietly returned to his 
seat. The proceeding looked to me like 
one of our orderly public-school fire-drills, 
and it took just three minutes. The silence 
was finally broken by the tellers starting 
to count the ballots aloud. 

I could not resist a desire to make a 
tally of my own, since the viva-voce count- 
ing seemed to imply an invitation to do so. 
I am quite sure I was the most excited 
person present, for on all the faces around 
me there was the calmest look of content- 
ment, as if they were all near relatives at a 
christening. 

The 197 ballots were counted in about 
fifteen minutes and gave 143 votes to 
Stahlberg and 51 to Mannerheim, three 
being blank. 

I had just time to ask mentally whether 
the roof would come down with hurrahs 
or catealls when Dr. Relander’s resonant 
voice interrupted my thought. He formally 
announced the vote and declared Prof. 
Kaarlo Juho Stahlberg elected the first 


| President of the Republic of Finland. He 


also stated that the President-elect would, 
at 11 a.m., the following morning, assume 
his duties by making his ‘‘solemn pledge of 





faith’? in the Diet Chamber, as required 
by the Constitution—in the same breath 
he declared that plenary session adjourned. 

Not a hand-clap, whistle, hiss, or other 
sound of either approval or disapproval 
was heard—not the slightest show of 
excitement. 

Everybody seemed to smile as if he 
had done a good day’s business successfully 
and was glad it was over. I strained my 
ears for comment among the crowds in 
and outside the building. I heard much, 
but not a word in reference to the election. 

The dignity of it all made me wonder 
what would be the fate, in the hands of 
Finland’s medical authorities, of a man 
found paying his election bet in good 
American style by rolling a pea for a 
block or two with his nose or by earting 
some one in a wheelbarrow along the 
Esplanade. 

The entire proceeding to elect the first 
Constitutional Chief Executive of Finland 
lasted less than a half-hour. Inauguration 
in fifteen minutes. 

The following morning the galleries were 
again packed and people crowded the 
streets around the Chamber of Deputies. 
Within fifteen minutes after eleven o’clock 
Professor Stahlberg had made his ‘‘solemn 
pledge,’”’ which in Finland is regarded as 
binding as an oath. In that time also Dr. 
Relander had, in behalf of the Diet and 
of the people, made an address of confidence 
to the President. 

Stahlberg immediately returned to his 
work in the Ministry Building, whence he 
had come to be formally inducted into his 
great office. The same dignified demeanor 
prevailed among the public as on the day 
before. No applause, no excitement. Only, 
now, when the President’s automobile 
pulled away from the Diet Building, the 
crowd in the street raised hats and gave 
vent to one long hurrah. Thus did Finland, 
then the world’s youngest republic, elect 
and inaugurate its first President. 

This national event in Finland was 
evinced by only one kind of physical 
decoration—the Finnish colors, white and 
blue. Her flag is white with a blue cross. 
The white is said to represent the country’s 
snowy mantle in winter and the blue the 
numberless quaint lakes which have 
elicited for her the poetic appellation 
‘The Land of the Thousand Lakes.” 

There is a proverb among the Finns, 
“Suomalainen on hidas’’ (the Finn is 
slow). That may be true about the 
Finnish character in a general way and 
must be accepted as a fact, since they 
themselves admit it. But to one who has 
received his political education in the 
United States there was nothing slow 
about their method of instituting a brand- 
new republican form of government and 
selecting their first Chief Executive. 





Sanguinary.—The barber’s college yell, 
as quoted by one who heard the amateur 
wielders of the comb and blade utter it, is: 


** Cut his lip, 
Gash his jaw; 
Leave his face— 
Raw! Raw! Raw!” 
—New York Sun. 





To End Divorce.—A police magistrate of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has been called upon 
to decide whether a man may marry his 
divorced wife’s mother. In our view the 
real question is whether, with a view to 
securing the sanctity of the marriage tie, it 
should not be made compulsory.— Punch 
(London). 
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O; COURSE, it was only to be expected that the 
new Letanp-surtt Lincotn Motor Car would 
be enthusiastically received. 


Motordom, for several years, had looked forward 

to some new achievement—to some new develop- 

ments that would endow the motor car with 
added potency. 


It had hoped for the day when engineering genius 
would broaden the scope of motor car utility—and 
evolve a car less limited by deficient highways. 


It had longed for a car more facile in abridging dis- 
tance—a car that would seemingly smooth the high- 
way and transform the hill into a plane. 


It had visioned a car so undisturbing in its way of 
going that extended travel would be relieved of 
weariness and fatigue. 


That the Letanp-surtt Lincotn Car would create 
a profound impression was only natural. 


It was only to be expected that the car would be 
enthusiastically received— 


because, in the LeLanp-suitT LINcoLN, motor- 
dom perceived a car of new accomplishments— 
the car for which it long had yearned. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Leland-built Lincoln Eight-cylinder Motor Cars 
Comprise Eight Body Types 
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Border design adapied from the Tablet commemorating Abraham Lincoln's address at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, November nineteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-three 
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G. Hyman & Sons, Keystone, 
: Chester, N a Mildred | 
Branch, Greenwood, Wis.: L. 


Union, Springfield, 3 


Railroad Administration, Dawson, Pa 


Day; Idella M. Fuller; Mr 





* « tee Laura 


Canton, 
Memory 
Vivian 


Burton, C€, 





Waters; Christ Child Circle, 
E. H. Benedett: Frederick 8S 
and Mrs, Albert B. White; 
Stoner; Josephine Thoms: ; 


Daughters, Middletown, 
No. 9, Knights Templars, 


» Camp No. 1, Warren, Ohio, 


: First Reforn 






R. T. Horton Women’s 






Spe 





American q 
N Lodge 152, Sentinel, 
& A. M., Ww aterville, 


Pine Biat, Ark. ; 


i: 
Reedsville, vies ¥ Lorbeer ; 


and Daroty Welton; E 
and Mrs. Chas 





: "Second Christian 





Ro and en ine 





Cc. T. U. M. 
; Dr. Chas. N. 


L. Brummett and Family; 
. ¥. 


,, Brokaw E. V. Nelson; Mrs, Elizals ‘th I. 


Club, Long Beach, Cal. ; 
Mex.; Dr, and Mrs. J 


Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. John TL. 


3; Henry 
L. Ely; E 


Anne A. Curtis; Chas 


‘Bertha and Little Jaja,’’ Montoursville, 
Haggard; Louise €. Bohlen and F 


A sudden deluge, melting snow 
Used in other ways—on the farm, 
on the residence, or for mill and factory, KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates result in big savings, and give long, continu- 
Impartial out-in-the-weather tests prove conclusively 
that the addition of copper to well made steel increases its rust- 
resisting properties to a remarkable degree. You cannot afford to 
overlook the advantages and protection of a high grade metal roof. 


and afford permanent protection. 
or cracking ice does no damage. 








“lt Chureh, New 
of Engineers, 


You will find the Keystone trade-mark on every sheet of genuine 
It means longer life for sheet metal work. 


Wammack ; : ae ampion 


KEYSTONE Copper Steel. 


KEYSTON E 


ing COPPER STEEL 


Robertson: 





Reformed ¢ ‘hur h, 





L. Craig; Motion Picture, 


Treppa; H. E. Hornberger 
Wohl; 








1; 
Kisler; Bessic 


, Johnstown, Pa.; Escalon Unior 


Mrs. J. H. Wilser 





Florence Pinney; 





ROOFING TIN 


Carefully manufactured in every de- 


Black 


Homestead No. 910, Brotherhood | « 


Cal.; Copper City Ladies’ 


Woman's Study Club, N. Dak.: 


Reed; Fr ances — n; 
Elizabeth Forbes 





| Apollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Recognized as the standard of qual- 


tail—grades up to 40 pounds coating. 





SHEET PRODUCTS 


Stove and Range Sheets, Specia 











Pe 
:B, BF. Loomis: Jessie H. “Huniptries 
Brook Presby. Church, Neffs, 


Chureh, Plumerville, Ark 
A. C, Wintermeyer 


4324.00, “each Henry Mary E 
Laughlin ; Lake Park Baptist 
Christian Chureh, Hartsville, 
Hamilin Publie School, Kan. 

Mission Review No. 18, Womeé 


s lation of the Maccabees, San Frane 


Rie amieton Presby. Church, Loe oat 





W. Ketron. 
Santa Clara Presby. S. 


-} Vesterheim Church, Minnesota, Minn. 


(Continued on page 62) 


Sheets for Stamping, Automobil« 
Sheets, Deep Drawing Sheets, Elec 
trical Sheets, Corrugated Sheets 
Show Card Stock, Japanning ané 
Enameling Stock, Barre] and Kes 
Stock, Ceiling Sheets, etc.. 


ity since 1884. APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Galvanized Sheets are unequaled for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Cornices and al) 
forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
Write today for our Apollo booklet. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















































































By courtesy of ** The Nation's Business,"’ Washington, D. C. 





THE OLD-TIME YANKEE CONSUL AS IMMORTALIZED BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


A much more efficient, if less picturesque, type of representative is now looking after American business interests on foreign strands. 











THE YANKEE CONSUL, NEW STYLE, ON THE JOB 


OOSTING AMERICAN BUSINESS on foreign strands 
is an important function of United States consular 
representatives, but by no means the only one. No job 

in Uncle Sam’s service appears to be so full of variety. A 
consul’s life would seem to offer one of the best examples extant 
of what it means to experience “just one condemnable thing 
after another.”” Tho, naturally, much of his work is of a purely 
utilitarian, and hence largely prosaic, nature, romance and 
intrigue also enter therein, and we are told a consul is called 
upon to rescue fair maidens in distress or nip dark plots in the 
bud so often that these things may almost be said to form a part 
of his every-day routine. The consul at Rome, for instance, 
within the course of an hour’s time may be called upon to witness 
the marriage of a couple of Kansas globe-trotters who were 
childhood sweethearts and have unexpectedly in the 
**Eternal City’’; to soothe an excited Iowa tourist who has had 
his pants stolen from his hotel room and can’t get the obdurate 
landlord to make good the loss; to explain to an aggressive 
kodak fiend from Chicago that the American consul has no 
jurisdiction over the Catacombs; and probably to save the 
respective lives of a half-dozen others of his excited countrymen 
seeking succor in a bewildering foreign land. Owing to the great 
increase in consular business in recent years, we learn that the 
rollicking, picturesque Yankee consul of the early musical- 
eomedy days has disappeared entirely. His place has been 
taken by a new type of man, keen, highly trained, and efficient 
to the last degree. But clever and industrious tho the new model 
consul may be, it is said that many a veteran sea-rover still 
fondly recalls the good old convivial scout who formerly held 
down the consul’s job. ‘Always then there was hospitality at 
the Sign of the Eagle,’ says the old-timer, and sighs as he thinks 
of those ‘‘good old days.’’ But now Uncle Sam catches his 
consuls young and trains them in the way they should go. 
Placing them first in lonely, out-of-the-way posts to try their 
mettle, he promotes to the better jobs such as stand the gaff. 
The result of this is that America to-day is represented abroad 


met 





by a group of vigorous and ambitious officials who hold their 
jobs by virtue of their efficiency and are bent on carving out 
eareers for themselves in the foreign service. As already indi- 
eated, one of the most important phases of a consul’s work 
relates to the gathering of trade information for the benefit of 
American business. In reference thereto Frederick Simpich, 
in an article on American consuls appearing in The Nation's 
Business (Washington), has this to say: 


Our consuls work just as hard obtaining prompt and full 
commercial intelligence as the Army and Navy work getting 
secret information as to enemies’ plans and operations. During 
the war a task of great military importance was the collection of 
full trade information as to all neutral countries and data on the 
size and character of business firms established in them. The 
Department of Commerce has come into possession of as much 
of this mass of facts and figures as can in fairness be used for 
promoting our trade abroad; and now at Washington a ¢o- 
ordinating committee, drawn from the Departments of State, 
War, Navy, Labor, Treasury, Agriculture, and from the War- 
Trade Board, Shipping Board, Federal Trade, Tariff, and 
Interstate Commerce Commissions, is sorting and compiling 
it for our export merchants. 

We sell most of our goods abroad through export houses, 
commission and export agencies, and through American metr- 
chants and agencies established abroad—as well as by catalog 
and traveling salesmen. The latter plan ‘is hest of all, if the sales- 
man is of the right type and caliber. And here again the consul 
comes in. He ean aid the traveler with introductions, cards to 
clubs, information as to supply and demand, hints as to sales 
leads, ete. 

I know one agent who sold a ship-load of farm machinery 
on a tip from the consul. Another American firm collected 4 
large sum due it in a Latin-American country through the wise 
advice of a consul. 

The consul knows when big government contracts are to be 
let; if an American firm is bidding on a railroad job in China 
or port works in Argentina, he seeks to have a proviso pit 
in the concession or contract specifying that American supplies 
and equipment be used. 

No American concern can send its traveling men to every trade 
center on earth. But it can send catalogs and trade literature. 
And every American consulate maintains a trade library open to 
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MAXWELL 


Tue good Maxwell car is built to fit the prac- 
tical needs of home and business. It pays 
for itself in increased low-cost human activ- 
ity. The new and powerful organization 
now building the good Maxwell, designs to 


make it popular by proving it profitable. 








The Goud-Maxiwel! 


goer 





MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How long did 
your old screens 
last before rust 
ruined them? 


Re , destroyer of metal screening, 
rarely works alone. Rust gets its 
foothold on metal pitted by salty mois- 
ture or by the smoke a 

borne acids found : 
wherever coal is 
burned. Such cor- 
rosive forces are the 
recognized destroy- 
ers of iron, steel, or 
even bronze and 
copper. Is it any 
wonder then that 
screening made of 
these materials gives such relatively 
short service? 





Monel metal is untouched 
by rust 


Monel metal has proven its remark- 
able resistance to just such chemical 
solutions in its long service record in 
industrial use, as 
filter cloth machine 
parts,etc. The first 
Monel metal window 
screening put up on 
seashore cottages 
over nine years ago 
shows no sign of cor- 
rosion today. 





Its mechanical strength is 
60% greater than copper 


Sag and wire breaks, resulting from 
rough usage, are hereby largely elimi- 
nated. Then, too, visibility is increased 
since lighter wire can be used in the 
finer meshes. 


Economies to be had in 
Monel screening 


The long service life of Monel screen- 
ing makes its higher initial cost an ulti- 
mate economy. And it can be ordered 
in widths that will cut exactly to your 
window openings 
without waste. 


The name Monel 
identifies the nat- 
ural nickel alloy 
67% nickel, 28% 
copper and 5% 
other metals— 
produced by 








The 
International Nickel Company 
43 Exchange Place New York 


The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
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the commercial public, wherein are displayed 
the catalogs sent. Some consuls print and 
distribute locally a brief trade bulletin, 
listing the names and addresses of Amer- 
ican exporters. In one Venezuelan city 
local newspapers reprint this bulletin. 
And the consul says, “In this office the 
number of trade opportunities, requests 
for catalogs, and requests for the names and 
addresses of American manufacturers is 
not less than twenty-five times as great as 
before publication of these extracts began.” 

The trade intelligence work done by our 
consuls is recognized abroad as well as at 
home. Certain British journals have been 
liberal in praise of it. ‘‘When I want late, 
inside trade information,’’ declared one 
British traveling salesman, “I hide my 
British passport in my trunk, go to the 
nearest Yankee consulate, and talk through 
my nose.” 

In addition to looking after trade con- 
ditions, the consul keeps an eye on the 
innocent sailorman who often falls afoul of 
evil-minded persons in wicked foreign ports; 
superintends the clearance of American 
vessels, and watches to see that disease 
is not permitted to get aboard; and does 
what’s proper in formal and ceremonial 
matters, such as ealling on local dignitaries 
or transmitting messages of felicitation or 
condolence, as_ the may require. 
Overzealousness, it seems, often gets him 
into hot water. To quote Mr. Simpich 
further: 


mase 


Foreign consuls in our own country have 
often been overzealous. During the 
Crimean War, a number of British consuls 
on duty in the United States violated our 
neutrality laws by enlisting men in this 


country and our Government dismissed 
them. 
Insidious anti-American commercial 


propaganda is being cleverly launched by 
our trade rivals in various busy ports of 
the world, and against this undermining 
activity our consuls are battling manfully. 
These attacks on us take various forms. 
‘The Colossus of the North is going to grab 
more territory.” ... ‘‘Look at Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands. ... 
Yankee merchants want only your money; 
they openly flout you, and treat you as 
inferiors. ...We are your only true 
friends; our sons marry in your country, 
adopt your customs and religion... . 
Trade with us. Our goods are better and 
cheaper than the Yankee product.” 

If our consuls were permitted to write 
and speak publicly on certain forbidden 
themes, they could probably tell some 
startling tales of intrigue among our trade 
enemies, of evil aspersions, and false in- 
sinuations against the sincerity of our 
Government, our merchants, and their 
methods and goods. But Uncle Sam 
knows all this! Never fear! That’s one 
reason why he keeps consuls scattered 
over the world like police-telephones over 
a great city—that he may know promptly 
what men and nations are saying and doing 


everywhere. 
Uncle Sam needs more consuls; especi- 
ally in those countries where outward 


appearances would so materially enchance 
the prestige of America. Our trade rivals 
built big and strong, long ago, and we must 
do the same to hold what we’ve won— 
or had thrust on us. 














$22.60—English Classes of Mech. Trades Institute, 
ea, Springs, Pa. 

$22.50 each—Mrs. John Czoweh; Concord S. S., Con- 
cord, Te Rae First Presby. Church, Trenton, Tenn 

$22.40—Mr. and Mrs. ©. S. Potts. 

$22.14—Mrs. Jennie Sharp. 

$22.00 each——Church of Christ, Van Wert, Ohio; Chix. 
tian Science Society, Van Wert, Ohio; T. M. Herbert: 
Barclay Meador; Union Congregational Church Bibs 
School, Rockville, Conn.; Ninth Grade Seymour High 
School. Texas. 

90—M. E. Sunday School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 

$21.50 each—Union Meeting of Protestant Churches 
Skowhegan, Me.; A. Wilmot. . 

neg Atglen Baptist S. S., Pa. 

1.27—Parma and Greece Christian Church, Spencer- 

port, N. 

$21.25— Thursday Club, So. Bend. Ind. 

$21.00 each—Sueger Family W. Keeler; M. £ 
Speakman; Woman's aaolanea mY Society, Coins 
Miss.; Mrs, E. D. Miller; Mrs. J. H, Lavenson; Ada Sue 
Hawt .orne. 

$20.98--Pupils and Teachers of Epiphany Mission §, 


S., Sherwood, Tenn. 
$20.50 each—‘“‘In 
Civics Comm. Girls’ 


Maud Wilkinson” 
Long Beach, Cal; 


Memory of Jennie 
Student League, 


P. D._ Hutton, 

$20.35—W. B. Taylor. 

$20.25 each-—-Mrs. H. E. Peery; Ravensford §, § 
Ravensford, N. C. i 

0.20--First Year Intermediate Class, Holl 

Cong. Church, Cal. vou 

$20.1 Mr. and Mrs. J. Walcott Eaemeon. 

$20.05 Powell Presby. Church, 8. Da 


$20. 00 each—Chas. Perno?: A. . Prete: M. E. 
and B. L. Cook; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Braswell: 
and eae Wright; Dr. J. F. Fox; H. M. 

; Mrs. Bertha L. Baile; Dr. J. 


Cook 
Andrew 
Winters: H. & 

Wright and 








Wright; B. H. Salyer; Ruby MeConigal: Jobn 

] ; Elvira Flint; Mr. and Mrs. James MeMahon 
ee Chas. and Barbara Knapp; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Ogden, 
Utah; San Francisco P. Clerks’Union, Calif.; Mrs, 
Inman; F. I. Powers and F, C. Livingston; Mary 8, 
George; Albert J. Hoyt; Ed. a a iy Wm. Hansen 
and Agnes Hansen; Mr. and Mrs T leMurray; G. 
. Johnston Ross; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. and Willis 
Mayhew Cc. B. Teitel; Stabler Family; John C. Hessler; 
John Dalquist ; R Patton; Walter Inwood ; M. G. 
Heintz; Ernest F. Smith; Frank M. Nevins; Nellie § 
Townsend: Lieut.-Col. E. J. Griffith and Mrs. EF. 
i F Congregational Church, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Howard UF. Knapp; W. A. ‘Bushmiaer: M 


e rs. 

Jaffray; Chas. H. Nugent; “In 
Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Helen L. Stevens; N. A, 
Walter H. Dore; 


c 
c arson ; H . 
Dear Attin,’’ 
Lloyd; FL L. Barnhisel ; 
son; ‘‘Morgan,”’ Danville, Ky. ; 
4. and Mary T. Lederle; Mrs. Dora W. Joachim; 
Ahlers: Mrs. W. E. Mounteitor; ‘‘In Memory of Dr, 
Cunningham,’’ Youngstown, Ohio; Mr. and Mm, 


H. M. 
Memory of 
1F 








Vv. S. Johnson; Katherine B. Adamson; Mrs. Faith 
Drobish; M. W. Jellett; Dorothy Johnson and Kaally A. 
Johnson; Mrs. Mary Gabler; Alice Mitchell; Jos. Clements; 
Congregational Church, St. Petersburg, F Senior Class 
of Galesburg High School, Mich.; Mrs. J. S. Simms; Helen 
Moore; Sunday 8S. Class First Presby Chureh, Wooster, 
Ohio, Henrietta James; Mary and Roy Wilcox; C. §. 
Monroe; Alice H. and Richard Dozier Lee; F. W. 
Seutt; ‘Mr. and Mrs. Max Miller; J. B. and J, W. 
Unirch; Helen and Watson Powell; Elizabeth and Billy 
Cheney; Herbert Sears: The Women’s Club, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Md.; Ronan Women’s Club, Mont.; Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Evansville; Children of Oliver, Ky.; Sarah G. 
Riddle; H. J. Blackford and Martha W. Blackford: Dr. 
Chas. E. Smott; Robert E. Boyd; Troop 16, Boy Scouts 
of America, Newark, N. J.; Men’s Bible Class of M. BK 
Church, Rumford, Me. Readers of the No. Branch 
Review, Minn.; East Fayette Grange, No. 40 P. of H, 
Seneca Falls, N Shickshinny High School, Pa; 
Mary Frances Drow; Preston Whitney, Jr.; Kate Keim: 
E. J. McCallum; Harold E. Rothrock; Br alee Cong. 8. 
Ss Chicago, Ill.; 8A Class, Morgantown, W. Va; El 
more A. Page and Edwin A. Page; Emma Campbell; 
Elizabeth Scherer; Bakken and Son; Edna C. Jennings 
and L. Giddings; Susan W. Watson; “A Birthday 
Party,’’ Jersey City, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Pur- 
vine; Preston A. Campbell and K. C. Liguel; Lewis E. 
Brill; Roger and Henry Newhall; M. E. Stark; Mr, 
and Mrs. F. J. Martin; A. Watson; Raymond Stone; 
John B. Johnstone; Mrs. L. E. Webster; Mabel Camp- 
bell; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Ale; Ladies’ Bible Class, 
M. E. Church, Eddystone, Pa.; English Classes, East 
Technical H. 'S., Cleveland, ©.; Florence Kaufman; 
Edward W. Robinson; Martha R. Cole; Mr. Wm. E. 
Gird; Siaagery and Lewis; Eleanor H. Kirk; W. E. and 
Mrs. L. Mills; Mrs. H. H, Meyer; Church of Christ, 
Hopedale, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Dan J. Wright; A. M. 
Bowen; Mary R. and Fannie L. Matteson; Wm, M, 
Howell; Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Pankonin; Mrs. C. F. 
Gardena; R. L. Dixon and Bro.; Mrs Andrew Wren; 
“‘Anonymous,”” Wilmington, c: & 5 


N. 
Purinton ; 
red G. Smith; 
colthar: Mrs. F. 8S 
Monday Club, 


Cc. Dunlap; eta od c. 
M., New York; 
mous’’; N. W. 
Johnstown, Pa.; 
S. Bible Class of Reformed Church, 
Congregational Church, Gardner, Mass. ; 
Albert “iggy and Benton Ss. - Oppenheimer ; ce mm 
: Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. 
Eugenia H. Evans; Flora Parks; 
McBride; Frank M. Kaufman; Mrs. 
Augustus Norton; Loreite Donathan; Maude D. Richards; 
Anita DePoll; Ruby Fopiano; J. A. Kunkel; W. 
Allen; Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Blessing; - . Philadel: 





“Burche;: 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 

Berne, Ind. ; First 
Elizabeth Miller; 
Darrow; 
Dawson; 





ri 
Nettie M. Woodford : 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 8 













phia, Pa.; Dorothy Dunn and Helen P. Dunn; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lipka: King’s Daughters Pre L 
dianapolis, Ind.; Pleasant Plains S. - 
Ill.; Florence Schum; Chas. E. Hughe . Proellochs 
ge P. Burnside and W. E. Burnside; T. Mitchell; 
R. Veronee: Helen C. Hattery; Mr J. J. Weeder, 
4 ; Union Church S. S., Goodman, Wis.; Irving J. and 
ae wag? E. Smith; Adult Bible Class Trinity Lutheran 
S., Lehighton, La.; ; Church of Christ, Gilmer, Texas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. M. Hemphill; Mr. and Mrs, Geo. 
N. Keyston; T. A. Melville; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rhea 
Earnest: M. C. Wynkoop: O. Smith; H. C. Lindsly; 
Alice Williams; Pupils and Teachers of Willow Brook 
Academy, Bluemont, Va.; Seligman; Dulcerina Pur- 
viro and Martha J. Purviro; Mrs. Phelps Lambert; Fred 


M. Carroll; M, Hubbard; Mr. and Mrs, C. F. Muehthof; 


20us,”” 











Emma Louise Belcher and ‘‘Anony Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. C. E. Morris; Agnes Evans; Mrs. . 
Gould; Wm. S. Crane and Sister; W. H. and Carrie E. 
Albertson ; A. Dohoney; Mrs. Naomi 8. Lang; Mrs. 
Winifred Rohrs; Dr. Geo. W. Lady; Mrs. Margaret 
McLeod: W. O. Thiede; Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. Colton; C. 
L. Batcheldor and Chas. F. Willey; Rubie Heit and 
Margaret Johnson; Rev Richard Pacey; Mrs. a 
Edwards; ~via Daughters of Madison, N. ¥.; Oakland 
Grange and C. W. Hoon: Mrs. Henrietta Straub; Bible 
School Class , Richmond Ave., Church of Christ, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mayview Parent-Teacher Assn., Mo.; A. 
S. Marson and Dollie B. Maxson; Annie I. Phiilips ; Mrs. 
E. W. Hudson; Mr, and Mrs. Arthur W. Chaffee; Eliza- 
beth D. Roberts and E. E. G. Roberts; Mrs. S. i. Ben- 
nett; Davies Co. Dental Soc., Owensboro, Ky.; North 
Andover Chrletion Soc., Mass.; Ralph and Henry New- 
ton; Dr. A. Anderson; Mrs. Blanche 8 illenberget ; 
Mr. and Mrs. _H. L. Threlkeld; G. C, LeFevre; Abbie B 
aos E. E. Gabler; L. H. Hutchins; Heiby W. Un- 

Mershon; Annie Hardy Eckstorm; P. c.. 


“Freshman Class, Crafton H, 8., W. ; 
Isadora (Missouri) Church of Christ: 
and Family; Anna Lanritzen, R.N.; 


Cc. 
Williamson : 
Young Men’s Class, 
Chas. A, Cooper 
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“H. b..” tiaetford, Conn.; Mr, and Mrs. R. W. Law- 
ton; Elvanor T. Brown; "Mrs. Ralph E. Jones; Mrs. 
May H. Thomas; Magrill & Chsthanerer’s Laura Davidson 
Park; H. %. Timby; H. Kerr; Nellie M. Smith ; Chas. A 
Service; Elizabeth H. Rowan; “*An , Cc M 
4 Hanahan; First and Second 
Baylor College Academy, Belton, 
Thompson; Frederick L. and L, 





Pupils of 
R. E. Lee School, Richmond, Va.; Ladies’ Aid, Lutheran 
Church, Rudd, iowa; Ladies’ Community Club, Bril- 
jiant, N. Mex.; W. A. Foster; Edith Pope; Christian 
Scientists, Dos eit 4 an. ¢ Intermediate Epworth League, 
First Meth. Church, Urbana, Ill.; Presby. Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Jamestown, N. Dak.; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 8. 
Hills; Florence «Hunt; B. Weill; Lillian M. Mosher 
Vernon Baptist Cuore Ala.; Dr. W. T. Wimbish: Mrs. 
E. Holtzschue and Helen Holtzschue; S. H. Cockins; 
— D. Osborn; ‘‘Two Friends,’’ Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Ts. f Montrief ; M. D. Brandegee: Mr L. A 
Diets and Sons; D. G. Thompson; L. M. Hosea Anony- 
mous,” Florida; Nettie O. Fond; Dr. and Mrs, Albert 
B. McKee; Wm. E. Lockhart; Ww. E. French and Mar- 
garet French ; B. A. Sykes; end’ from Clayton, 
.3.: “A Friend,’ Flushing, N. Y.; Dr. and Mrs, H. 
E yy J. A. Kerr; Rev. Cannaday; Wm, 
Heath; Geo. F. and Cornie Powell; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Read- 
ing, .: S&S. E. Henderson; Walter Hancock and W. C. 
Houston; Mrs. R. H. Tolle: Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Davis; 
Jeannette R. Hawkins; Edw. Israel ang Mrs. E. Israel; 
Mrs. Minnie M. Hinds; Sidney Hinshaw and Frank 
Boyce; John O. Michael; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Ettel; Mr. and Mrs. WwW. 8. 
Volunteer Fire Co., Pa. Phi! adelphia 
Pa.; Wilson Dam pal Aid Society, East Florence, 
es a To Assn,, Whittier, Calif.; W. F. 























3.9 36. Lucia B. Mirrilees. 
$'9.27—-M. P. Church, Keystone, Ind 
$19.00 each—Presbyterian Church, Bethany, I 
G. Lord and Grace Rowell. 

.84—Cornland Christian Sunday 8., Cornland, Tl! 
$18.8i— Henri Tobler. 

$18.77—Sophomore English Class, Dubois, Idaho 
$18.75—Herbert Gannaway. 

pees Rev. C. L. Newbold, 

18.60—Dr. Coolidge’s Family. 

$18.40—Olean High School, Olean, Mo 
$18.28—Highland Sunday School, Oregon, Mi 
$18.00 each—Jos. M. Kunkle; Oliver Johnson; ‘‘In 
Memory of Billy Brown’’; East Pembroke Grange, N. Y.; 
dr. Class, Dayton High thoel, Ky, 
“opal Church, Earlville, N. Y 






$17.50 each—Class No. 23, Knoxville, Tenn Presby 
Church and §S. S&., Remsenburg, N. Y.: The Butterfield 
School, Danforth, Me.; Otto, Edythe and Alice Gus 
$17.40—-Edwardsport Public Schools, Ind 
a ae Name,” Loraine, Texas; Mr. and 
Watkins 
woi6.75 pa Masonic Lodge of ee, Idaho; Cen- 
tral Ref. Church, Sioux Center, Iow 
$16.60 each—W oO. Seas “Two Unsalaried 
Preachers,”’ Halifax, N. 8, 
$16.50--P. E. O. Society of Council Grove, Kan. 
$16.35 M. E. Sunday School, Charleston, Tenn 
Holiness Church, Athol, Idaho. 
Sunday School Class, M. E. Ch., 
xas; Collection by S. J. Morrow 
$16.23. Ahlan School, Osceola Mills, Pa 
$16.20—Ancient History Classes, Mt. Carmel Hl. S.. Til. 
$16.16—-H. John Vine. 
$16.02- Congregational 8. S., Arcade, N. ¥ 
tet each—‘A, R. D.,.” Lake Wales, Fla.; Frank 
Bonneford and Family; Vernon Public School; Helen 
Thomas; Employees of the Chicago No. 6 District, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Chicago, Il Port G. A. R. 
and Five Comrades, Ohio; ._J Whitmore ; 
Raleigh R. Stotz; Robt. Butroech: E. Re Nata Club. 
“In Memory of Sarah P. Wi iting ” Streator, TL; 
Albert” Lea. 
$'5.77—Grade 6-A, Glassboro Public School, N. J 
oes Tuesday Club, Augusta County, Va. 
‘Mary and Betty,” Swarthmore, Pa, 
$15.50 each—Mary Strick! land; The P. L. F. Club of 
Peshastin, Cashmere, Wash.: Joe. L. Blythe: G. Maxwell, 
5 each Fortnightly Club of Parsons, Kan : Presby. 











8., Okanogan, Wash, 

$15.25 each—Covington Christion S. S. Va Women’s 
Class, Isadora Church of Chei-t, 

$15.15—Mr. and Mrs. 0. W. Donart 

$15.10—Anne M. Moore 

$15.05—Sisters of Chapter 0. P. E. 0. of Moorehead, 
Minn, 

$15.01 each—Ohme Sunday S., Arcadia, Neb.; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Touney. 





s. F. J. Steinert; Helen Owen and 
Gertrude Croker; Mrs. J. K Demiige Mrs. Claude Clark; 
The Lee Sisters, Garre ttsville, O.; Margaret S. Wright; 

J. N. Ireland; Arthur Beckwith ; F. Alice 
Nelson; Chas. L. Kurth, Jr. wy Family 
New Kensington, Pa.; © ommunity Club, 
Shelby, Mont. 3’ Albert E. Hubache k:" ‘’. Louise Schell; 
Dalton’ Gardens Ladies’ Aid, Coeur Idaho; De 
Haven A. Kane; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Pa.; Juliet 
i ee Fisher and Mr. and A. Fisher; 

4 . f. 












4 alts ‘“‘Anonymous,”’ Monroe, M 
Mentzer ; Brosville High School, Cascade, V. Kate 
Taylor; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Findlay, Ohio; Caroline Wall 





and Ruth C. Wall; Mr. and Mrs. G. Gano; Root and 
Orton; Winnebago C i irls,Woodbridge, N. J.; 
Oma Salyer and Mrs. J. M. Salyer; Bryan Neck Presby. 
8 S.. Ga.: B. S. Craig; Rev. T. F. Gullixson; Mrs. 
J. W. Samtants F, C. -Morris; Garfield School, kuk 
Iowa; Mrs. N. G. Pringle; ‘‘Another Child,”” Pasade 
Calif.; E. B. Wallace; W. T. Laflin; Luella Eaton: 
Christian Church Bible School, Pocatello, Idaho; J. V. 
Hauzlik and T. J. O’Farrell; First Presby. ‘Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; Milton Simon ; G. A. Spring; “A 
Friend,” Carney Point, N. J.; Mrs. Glenn Fisher; Prim- 
ary Dept. of Meth. Sab. School, Tarkio, Mo.; .. ae 
Young; Mrs. A. J. Griot; E. B. Annett and A. E. 
Leman; Helen Parkhurst Killey; M. E. Greene; W. J 
Hutchinson; Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Carmean; Mrs. Elbert 
Sloat and Family; Sunny Boland; Buffalo, N. Y.; Grace 
Taylor Himes; E. K. Boshman; Walter Troeger; Geo. 
Kuhn; C. A. Brown; Fannie St. John; Solon T. Gil- 
more; The Griswold C san and Mary Brown; Mary 
R. Geiss and Mary E. Stoudt; Mrs. A. Morrow; Mrs. W. 
E. Toogood; H. Amelia Whiting; Geo. Muscovally ; 
Blakely; David and Margot and Mrs. John Younger: 
Wa. E. Moffatt; Mrs. George Nelson; Bertha B. Willis: 
H. Way B. E. Hill; G. A, Peckham and Family; “ 
Sena’ Nick ces Rocks, Pa.; Lois M. Roth; George T. 
Dickson and 3. C. Bostwick; Mr. and Mrs, F, 
L. Follansby ; ass No. 1 of Baylees ane Presby. 
8. S., Grayson, Ky.; Wolf Creek U. B. Class No. 
5, Old Font, Ohio; Bible Class of First ‘Swedish Luth. 
Church of Moline, Ill.; Toledo National Farm Loan 
=. Ill.; Leipsic M. E. Church, Del.; H. M. Smith, 

C. Finley, Alpha Walker, Ed Ward and Dee Thorn- 
& Ranier School, Minn.; Central Baptist Church, 
Boarden, Tenn.; Dr. Franklin A. Dunbar; Winston R. 
Smith and L. T. Smith; E. McBeth; Ian George Watt; 
ts. Lizzie A. and Florence Greening; M. E. Sunday 
Schoo], Montezuma, Ind.; James Malpas; Elizabeth B. 
Mathews; M. _ Lenowitz; Arthur C. Woodward; Mrs. 
Harold Brown Swope; Chas. R. Ray, Jr.; Arthur L. Miller; 
W. A. Hastie; Emma L. Smoot; "Gertrude Lewis; Mabel 
Porter; Culver High School, Culver, Ind.; Selinsgrove 
a, Club, Pa.; Elizabeth Gates; Mrs. H. L. Franc; 

8. 8. the Church of Good Shepherd,’ Nor- 
west, ‘Ohio; Bain Bridge Woman’s Club, N. Y.; Shippen 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The binder when taken 


tration) becomes a securely 
bound reference volume 
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general ledger binder hav 


NEW METHODS 
NEW PRACTICES 


from one to several hun 
dred sheets with practical, 


In the development and production of accounting 
and business record keeping equipment, Kalamazoo 
stands the recognized 

Close contact wi 





oneer and leader. 
the needs of modern business, 
and extensive research for better methods, continue to 
hold for Kalamazoo this position. 

No matter what your needs are, Kalamazoo can 
No matter what your accounting and 
record keeping problems are, Kalamazoo can give you a 
solution to them, simple, direct and complete. 

In every section of the country there is a Kalamazoo 
representative who will help you find a method best 
suited to your needs. 

The convenient coupon will bring facts. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo 


ALAMAL Of 


DEVICES 
SYSTEMS 









Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Send me 4 copy of your pamphlet 
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Iwo Great National Industries Unite in Producing the 
Finest in Wrought Steel Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools 


ECOME acquainted with these depend- 

able products. STANLEY Wrought 
Steel Butts, Hinges, Drawer Pulls, Bolts, 
Brackets, Screen and Garage Hardware, 
will be a constant source of satisfaction. 
Any architect is glad to specify them. 


STANLEY Carpenters’ Tools are first in the 
minds of good carpenters. The ownership 
of a STANLEY Hammer, Screw Driver, 
Plane, Rule, Level and Bit Brace-will afford 
you many pleasing, profitable hours. 
Catalogs of the ;above on request. Another 
STANLEY product is Storm Sash Hardware; 


ask your dealer to show it to you. Or, if 
more convenient, write us for folders B3. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Main offices and plant: 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branch offices: 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Atlanta 
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THE JAWBONE HANDICAP 
IN BUSINESS 

YOUNG salesman named George who 

thought well of himself was called in 
by the president of the wholesale grocery 
company for which he worked and asked 
to go out and stock up a new concern, 
The young man had been “knocking ’em 
over” for two years, and felt that he was 
a master salesman. Without knowing it, 
however, he had been developing a charae- 
teristic fault of many smart young sales- 
men with the ‘“‘gift of gab.” He had 
been running more and more to “jaw- 
bone,” and had come to rely on ‘‘gab” 
to sell goods rather than on knowledge of 
stocks, prices, and other data useful to 
salesmen. He set forth with much as 
surance. He found two salesmen already 
on the job, both former members of the 
A. E. F. What happened is thus related 
by Chesla C. Sherlock in an article in 
Leslie’s Weekly (New York), discussing 
jawbone in business: 


George blew in and set up his barrage of 
jawbone. He earried a line of funny 
stories; he dwelt upon the money situa- 
tion; he diseust the League of Nations as 
if he had been on the George Washington; 
he sang the praises of woman suffrage. 
He did not forget John Barleycorn and 
pulled a few feeble puns on the deceased 
gentleman. Then, lowering his voice and 
winking solemnly, he doped out the 
November election, and told them how 
each State was going to east its electoral 
vote. 

In short, he did everything but speak 
on the motion before the house. The 
other two salesmen were sitting on an 
empty counter writing up sample orders. 
They kidded George along now and then, 
and kept him going while they worked. 
He thought they were merely drinking 
in his superior wisdom; he thought he had 
the crowd with him. So he talked. 

Finally the new merchants happened to 
remember that they must catch the noon 
train to a neighboring city where they were 
going to buy some store fixtures. There 
was a scramble; George got out his order 
book with a flourish. 

‘‘How much are canned tomatoes?” 
asked one of the merchants. 

Promptly, the two ex-soldiers spoke up. 
George hesitated. Durned if he knew, 
prices had flopped a lot lately. He got 
out his price-list. 

It was inevitable that the two soldiers 
should get the business. They had sample 
orders all made out. It was the work of 
but a moment for the merchants to sign 
them and catch their train. 

George went away bewildered, sore, 
growling at the two upstarts who rushed 
in and hooked his order ‘“‘just as he was 
closing up.” But that wasn’t what put 
George on the greased chute. It was Old 
Man Jawbone. 

Another incident related by Mr. Sherlock 
suggests that jawbone is a disease not 
peculiarly common to salesmen. Execu- 
tives suffer from it too. In fact, jawbone 
seems to be rampant in business in both 
high and low places. For instance: 
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Not long ago an old and conservative 
corporation decided to elect a young man 
to the position of president. “ They found 
a man thirty-three years old, who had 
made something of a name for himself 
among the ‘‘independents.” His record 
was promising. 

The day came when the comparatively 
young man was to take charge of the 
pusiness. He was naturally elated that 
he should have been selected, but he was 
not, in any sense of the term, ‘“‘swelled’”’ 
over it. 

There labored in his mind, however, the 
awful fear that he must impress the 
directors at once with his brilliance. He 
felt under the necessity, as so many young 
business men have felt, of saying something 


profound, when nothing profound was 


required. 

He commenced to talk. He talked for 
an hour, and the longer he talked the less 
he said, the more hopelessly he became 
entangled in his own mediocrity. 

The directors had thought well of him 
and his ability as an organizer. And, 
indeed, he was brilliant along that line. 
But he worked his jawbone overtime and 
hefelldown so completely that the directors 
never recovered confidence in him again. 
It was not long until he was turned out. 

Some one will rise up in meeting and 
say that this poor fellow needed a little 
schooling in the art of public speaking; 
that it would have saved him. Perhaps. 


Jawbone is mainly to blame for the 
delay in our courts of justice, thinks the 
witer. Our system of jurisprudence is 
0. K., but the unlimited opportunity a 
trial affords the lawyers to indulge in 
jawbone is what impedes justice, piles up 
eosts, and, generally, makes most people 
reluctant to appeal to the law. As an 
illustration— 


Out in Iowa a certain independent pack- 
ing company got into trouble before it had 
a chance to commence operation. The 
money had been subscribed by thousands 
of farmer stockholders. Then that mys- 
terious and time-honored instrument of 
destruction, the ‘‘monkey-wrench,” ap- 
peared from somewhere and the stock- 
holders got into a dispute among them- 
selves. 

Receivership took place and practically 
every influential lawyer in the State 
journeyed down to Des Moines to put his 
finger in the pie. At the present writing 
the trial has dragged along for nearly two 
months. It is about one-half over. It is 
estimated that the attorney’s fees are in 
the neighborhood of $800 per day, while 
the receiver costs an additional $500 per 
day. This does not count the court costs, 
the witness fees, and mileage, or the cost to 
the State of the Attorney-General’s time 
and that of his assistants. 

This scene is being enacted every day in 
our courts everywhere, Jawbone mounts 
up the bill and lays the assets of the con- 
cern in a premature grave. 


But occasionally there is a lawyer who 
understands jawbone. Lincoin was one, 
we are told: 


Lineoln understood jawbone; he is prob- 
ably the only lawyer who ever did. There 
ls a Lincoln story which illustrates the 
thought back of this article better than 
anything else we call to mind. 

Two parties got into a dispute over a 
tow. They went to court. The man 














Steam Dollars! 


Are you wasting them or 
radiating them? 


Your radiators will tell. If they are half- 
hot, noisy—or if your engineer reports 
excess back-pressure on your engine, and 
must use too much live steam to keep the 
radiators hot—then call on Dunham Service 
—the authority on steam heating. 


Without obligating you, Dunham Service 
will tell you if it will pay you to make a 
change-over to a Dunham system. In any 
case you will learn the truth and the cause 
of the trouble—and how to avoid heating 
troubles when you build again. 


The secret of the Dunham System is the 
Dunham Radiator Trap—a thermostatic 
device which automatically removes the 
trouble-making air and water from each 
radiator. These obstacles removed, the 
steam finds no difficulty in noiselessly 
reaching every coil of every radiator. 


This Service is national in scope; it 
works with architects, heating and ventilat- 
ing engineers—and works for you until you 
are satisfied completely. It is based on 
seventeen years of experience in getting 
more heating comfort per ton of coal. 


D 


Tell us exactly what kind of a building you want 
Dunhamized: whether a factory, office building, store, 
home or apartment; also if it is on paper or erected. 
Technical bulletins are available for all who need them. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 
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A radiator clogged up with air and 

water is really a smaller radiator. 

The unused radiation is that area 

which the steam cannot heat. In 

the above diagram, taken from an 

actual test, 30% of the s2dsator 
did not heat up. 
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The above curve, from an actual 

test, shows that the Dunham 

Radiator Trap does remove the 

trouble-making air and water. 

Practically every square inch of 
this radiator was hot. 


HEATING SERVICE 


Factories:. Marshalltown, Iowa 52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 
The Dunham Trap can be * Toronto, Canada in the United States and Canada 
applied to existing steam London: 233-A, Regent Street, W. 1. 
heating systems. Paris: Estabits. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
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NERG Yeirected by the brain of 


man has changed him from a play- 
thing of the elements into a master of 
mighty forces. 


Impelled by desires; hampered by su- 
perstition; surrounded by ceaseless, con- 
flicting influences; the human mind has 
yet been able to conceive and govern con- 
structive action. 


Within this compass of the mind there 
have been generated religions, laws, phi- 
losophies, languages, arts, sciences, com- 
merce—products of mental energy. 


The first demands on energy came from 
the body. It required preservation and 
development. Action in the service of 
production and trade logically followed. 








Establishment of industrial properties 
exacted stability for the protection of 
investment. Commercial permanence de- 
manded insurance of consumption. 


Knowledge of the things produced must 
be spread abroad. The crier with his bell 
grew to the publication with its simul- 
taneous distribution in every center and 
byway of population. A great force de- 
veloped. It was named advertising. 


Advertising has become the energizer 
of sales; the power in the distant market 
place; the appeal in the home. Advertis- 
ing searches out the receptive consumer. 
Advertising is today, more than ever be- 
fore, the force making for stability of sales, 
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having a little the better of the dispute re- 

tained Lincoln; the other party retained a 

brilliant gentleman who was famous for his 

ability to sway juries with his eloquence. 

When it came time to address the jury 
Lineoln’s adversary talked for three solid 
hours. He talked about everything but 
the legal point involved. He discust 
cowology in all its ranfifications; he pointed 
out that the cow was the foster mother of 
man, that she nourished the babe in 
swaddling-clothes and fed the old man 
tottering to his grave. . 

It was a hot July afternoon. The jury 
shifted from one numbed bone to another. 
It squirmed, it fidgeted, but nothing could 
appease that flow of cow oratory. 

When Lincoln arose to reply, the jury 
shuddered and lapsed back to listen to 
another three hours of cow. But not 
Lincoln! 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “I 
have concluded to adopt the tactics of my 
honorable opponent and submit this case 
without argument!”’ 

And then he sat down. There was a 
titter, a giggle, then a shout of laughter. 
The jury filed out. People thought Lin- 
coln was a fool, or else too lazy to argue on 
such an afternoon. But Lincoln got the 
verdict. He understood the law of jaw- 
bone. 

And at another time, at Gettysburg, he 
showed his appreciation of jawbone. For 
three hours the most eloquent man that 
America ever produced charmed the 
audience with his great speech. We do 
not know to-day what he said. 

Lincoln spoke but a very few minutes. 
To-day his speech runs in the minds of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans. But at 
that time it was looked upon as a failure, a 
disgrace to the nation. People then had 
not learned the lesson of jawbone. 

The Harrisburg Patriot and Union, on 
November 24, 1863, said of it: 

“The President sueceeded on _ this 
occasion because he acted without sense 
and without constraint in a panorama that 

‘was got up more for the benefit of his 
party than for the glory of the nation or 
the honor of the dead. . . . We pass over 
the silly remarks of the President; for the 
credit of the nation we are willing that the 
veil of oblivion shall be dropt over them 
and that they shall no more be repeated or 
thought of.” 

General Grant was the principal figure 
in one incident. It seems that the State 
of Illinois had raised a regiment of par- 
ticularly ‘‘rough-and-ready’’ volunteers. 
This regiment had refused discipline of all 
sorts, and, as the district schoolboys used 
to do, had set itself to ‘“‘run out’’ every 
officer sent by the Governor to drill them. 

Grant had been pestering the Governor 
for a command, so the latter turmed the 
regiment over to him, well-nigh desperate. 

John A. Logan, then a member of Con- 
gress from Illinois, took Grant out to the 
camp, and in an eloquent speech intro- 
duced him to his men. The men were 
hilarious; they set up a loud shout for a 
speech from the new colonel. 

Finally, after Grant had persistently re- 
fused to comply and the tumult could not 
be quieted, he walked to the edge of the 
platform and raised his hand for silence. 

““Men,” he said, ‘‘go to your quarters!’’ 

Grant’s regiment soon became the best- 
drilled outfit ia the army. He understood 
jawbone. 
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a ~ - -28—First Reformed Church of Charles Mix, Platte, 
7 $12. 26- Blissfield High School and Teachers. Ohio. 


$12.10 each—Wm. Robertson; Meth. S. S., Pioneer, Ia. 


$12.00 each—Rev. D. S. Richardson; Geo. A. Downing: 
Mrs. J._J. Walker; Peter Stewart; Samuel J. Smith; 
Misses B. ond J. O’Brien; Meth. Mission Society, 
Campti, La.; Baptist Church, Piney Flats, Tenn.; D. A 
Stogsdill and Wm. Morrison; O. B. Phillips; Mrs. Ewing 
Carter and Mrs. S. E. Thomas; Wm. A. Tarrach; Presby. 
8., Brigham City, Utah; “‘Anonymous,”’ Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. S. Libby ; A. E. Brown; “Three Friends,” No. 
Tonawanda, N. ¥.: Geo. J. Currin; Gordon Kay Zern; 
Ss Luke’s Yo Church, Marietta, Ohio; Mrs, E 


Robinson; Nellie Theivagt; Horace and David Luntz; T. 
Robert Cooks; Mrs. B. W. ‘Wenzel ; Wirside High Sc hool, 
Neb.; A. E. Miller; Dr. Wm. A. Lewis; F. A. Paulson; 
St. John’s Church, Mobile, Paes Monday “Club, Wash- 
burn, Wis.; J. W. Ebrite. 

$11.75 each—S. I. Bowman: J. F. Shambaugh. 

ar 7i—Barton Academy and Graded Sch., Barton, Vt. 

1.48—Naborton School. La. 
Hi oe Year Class Lexington High School, 


Le yy ek N. 


1.60- Teachers’ Fraising Class of the Moultrie First 





Pee Church., 
$11.53 Pupils: of “st. Alban’s Township High School, 
Alevandria, 
$11.50 each—(ifolland, Argentina and Canada); Mrs. 
Chas Kir mball Cran? Eithivn Cockrell; Rouse High 
School, Colo. . GC. Robinson 
4 “American History Class of Ramona High 

School. ‘Okla 

$11.35- Bruce Smith, 

$11.34—Collection es Manuel G. _Perez, Cuba. 
$11.30 each—Drs. J. and H. E. Neptune; Rev. 
Thomas Magill. 

$11.25 c- G. Winer and Family. 

£11.23 B. Wolfe. 

$11.22 2 Sm Ladies’ Class, M. E, Sunday School, 
Decrtield, Mo Ye 
$°1.15—Roxbury High School, Suceasurra, N. J.. 
$11.06—Two Freshman English Classes, Coshocton, O. 
$11.00 each—Chester A. R. P. Church, Chester, S.C. ; 
John and Margaret Hamilton; Mrs. Tyler; Celia 
Lons‘nger; A. P. Hillhouse and Family; V. B. Caris; 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Loynd; Battle Ground High 
School, Wash.; Jewish Women’s Auxiliary of B’Nai 
Israel Synagog, Spartanburg, S. C.: First Meth. Church 
Talladega, Ala.; Mrs E. A. Van Deventer and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Horner: W. F. Sutton; Edith G. a 
Byron Ripley; East End Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N : 
Dr. C. A. Swan; T. C. O. Donnell and Friend; aed Me 
Olsen; Lilian D. Middleton; Collection by AY 
Krause: Mrs. Wm. - Gregg; ." onc reenpgel — 

Ad. Agency, Inc 4 Re 3 
ferd; Young Ladies’ ‘class, EE church "of Chrisi, Mo. ; 
Women’s Bible Class, First Presby. Church, Ashland, 
Wis.; Friday Study Club, Rockwall, Texas Seventh 
Term Class, Soldan High School, Mo. ; ; Mr. and Mrs. 

L. Hartwell and Daughter; Mrs. L. B. Mann and 


— E. J. Asseltine; History eA. Marion H. 
8.. ans. 

$10.85 1. H. Cathcart. 

$10.76—Gay Public. School, Mich. 

$10.66 each—Agnes Minto Weston; Mary Y. Welsh. 
10.63—FEmma T., Ella M. and Bessie Rogers. 
10.60—B. M. Mason. 
‘0. 57—Margarct Alien Charters. 

$10.55—First Christian Church, Moberly, Mo. 

10.51—Howard and Walter Swan. 

10.50 each—A. A, Neds; Edith E. South; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Raymond and Family; W, C. Kinaman and 
Family; 12-A Class, Room 1, Lincoln High School, Jer- 


APA 
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sf everlasting Economy) 























































less than 
carpets 


When planning to build or remodel 
remember this: For Jess than the cost 
of ordinary flooring, plus carpets, you 
can have beautiful, shining, dustless 
Oak Floors! 


They will give your home more cozy 
attractiveness than any amount of costly 
furnishings. Will increase its selling and 
renting value. Ask any real estate man. 
Or see the “‘ For Sale ”’ and “‘ For Rent ” 
columns of the papers. 


Easier to clean than the unwieldy, un- 
sanitary tacked carpet. So durable that 
many offices, factories, schools, and simi- 
lar buildings have Oak Floors. 


A special grade of light (34-inch) 
Oak Flooring is made for laying over 
old floors. Any one can lay it. Ask 
any dealer, or send for our free books. 


The trade-mark below is your guar- 
antee of highest quality, for this Asso- 
ciation maintains its own inspectors over 
every phase of making Oak Flooring. 


OAK. FLOORING W2RL40% 


1033 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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ought to know about Shingle Prices 


1 Anthony Wayne Avenue, 


The Literary Digest for January 29, 1921 


The full bodied Carey Shingle 
is stiff 
The skimped shingle bends 


Building Owners 


RUSHED SLATE makes a’ shingle spark-proof. But it 
is the stuff underneath the slate that makes the shingle 
water-proof. You should know in advance what is 

underneath the surface of your shingles. 

The original and genuine Carey Asfaltslate Shingles differ from 
substitutes and imitations because they have a thicker, tougher, 
longer lasting body. 

Carey Asfaltslate Shingles weigh 240 pounds to the hundred square 
feet. Seventy-eight per cent of this weight is made up of materials 
that are much more costly than crushed slate. 

These more costly materials consist first, of heavier felt which pre- 
vents the shingle from splitting or tearing. 

Second, this special Carey-made roofing-felt absorbs a larger body 
of asphalt saturant increasing the waterproofing material in the 
shingle and lengthening its waterproofing life in direct proportion. 

Third, on top of the saturated felt comes a heavier coating of highly 
refined and specially tempered asphalt compound—a material that is 
the result of 48 years of Carey experience in asphalt research. 

This compound stiffens the shingle, gives it the real insides, pro- 
tects the waterproofing oils from the sun and the air and makes 
THIS shingle NON-CURLING under excessive heat. 

Most roofing concerns have recently cut prices to the bone. 

Buyers should now watch the QUALITY of the roofing offered. 

In this situation the Carey Company, makers of the original As- 
faltslate Shingle, wishes to reassure the trade and the public that the 
proportion of body to surfacing that has made Carey shingles 
dependably non-curling, will be maintained as in the past. 





ASPHA ASBESTOS MAGNESIA 


BUILDING AND INSULATING MATERIALS 
**A Roof for Every Building’’ 


Carey Shingles, Roll Roofings, Wallboard and Roof Paints 
are sold by Building Supply and Lumber Dealers 


The Philip Carey Company 








r; 
’W. S. Wintermute and Family; Pleasant Valley Pres 
< 





Lockland, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 












sey City, N. J.: HW. OL. Rockhill; E. A. VanFleet: G. N 

Griswold; Margaret E, er. r 
10.48——Warner Marshaut, Jr., and Malcolm Marshall 

10.40—-Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Westall. ; 

{0.35—Sproat’s Drug Store. 

10.31-—B. V. Gill. 

10.30--Wm. F. Specht. 

10. Tennyson High Schecol Fund, Tennyson, Ind 

10.25 each—J. I. Brittain; Kate Meier; Elizabeth H 

Cassatt: Oliver H. Cassatt; A. E. Borden Smith: Mrs 





. ppte 
$10.23 each—-Mrs. M. A. Crumbaker; R. M. Bailey 
$10.21 each Walter and Lois Jotter; Mrs. Flora I, 


10.16—Mrs. Constant F. Whitney. 
10.15 each—-Mrs. R. B. McGehee; J. and J. Beaty, 
10.10 each—Mrs. Geo. E. Stone; Mosar Shrine Club 
Ciinton, Ili.; Pearl Consolidated School, Pearl, Miss 
Mrs. Ella Z. Miller: G. W. Shrader; Agnes G. Skinner 
M. S. McElroy; ‘‘DeBuys Boys,” New Orleans, La : 
$10.09—-Mary B. Whitney. 
$10.07—Maryland Line School No. 1, Dist. No. 7 
$10.05 each—Mrs. Victor C. Heikes; F. W. Pope: M 





$10.04—-Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Stewart, Jr. 

ner each_.J. S. Montgomery; Frank $ Buckmin- 
stor W. Grimes 

$10. 00 each—Mrs. C. E. Clark; Charles A. Lendell- 
“pringman Lumber Co.; jsheraft & Co.; Philathea Class 
ot Ist Cong. Church, Corning, N. Y.; Hillstown s, § 
Glastonbury, Conn.; Wheeler Optical Co.; C. B. Hilliard: 
Davil P. Klinedinst; Dr. Frank S. Lynn; Dr. H. £ 
Kirkpatrick; G. C. Johnson; Dr. F. E. Farmer: G. B 
Bruno; Fred LeSuer; L. J. Kingston Dr. Edgar D Wing 
Robt. M. Hillas; Georgine Blanchard; C. F. Doggett 
Harry L. Speck; Mrs, A. J. Nebe; Mrs. R. E. Hood 
Ruby Simmons; Wm. ‘y Patterson; A. E.. Sutliff: Olga 
Hutchinson; H, B. Lewis; Paul G. Robison; Th Three 
A's, Phila, Pa.; Lucy B. Calhoun; Mrs. M. Michen- 
felder; M. E. Oliver r; Dr. C. L. Drew; Henry Witt; W 
A. Lawrence; Sherman M,. Floyd; Peter J. Wright: Mr 
and Mrs. W. W. Loveless H. G. Hughes; Caroline A 
Potter and Sister; James E. Fairs; A. L. Hoyt: Dr. Ger 
M. McCole; Dr. B. C Brett. W. W. Prescoit; Mr nd 
Mrs. Geo, Giriner; L . Tucker; Cora V. Thurmar 
Frances J. Howerton; Dr and Mrs. Edwin D. Burkhard 

; Elder & Stevens; Dr. H. H. James, Jr.; M. 









M. L 
Albert E. Hoskins, Jr.;. Henry Lindlahr; C, | 
1.D,; Syivia Dee; Crafton High School; H. ¢ 

. Rolla Camden; Winthrop D. Mitchell; 0. y 
. J. Vail; William J. Howe; The Red, Whit 
ue Club, Tacoma, Wash.; Jessie Fremont Croa 
Melivain; James B. Taylor; Mrs. Lillie 
. Lynn; Dr. W. G. Getman; Alice L. Linder- 
F, Dale; Wm. B. Littieton; J. M. O’Gormar 
Shipp; Mabel Eakin; B. T. Higginbothom; George 
Brining and Family; Rev. Chas. H. H. Ward; E. A 
ach; Louis Aton; Edw t. Cooke; Mrs. Lemu 
Tik Holmes; C. IL. Burggraf; Mrs. R. L. Ward; Dr 
Robert G. Ward; Ruth Crank; Anna M. Pratt; John ( 
Hick; Henry Warnken; Mrs. N. M. L. Seott and Mar 
3. Scott; Mr. and Mrs. Thos, A. Taylor a S. John 
sor Tiomas W. Clacher; R. E. Brown; M. W. Jewe 
Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Hull; Wi men’s Federation lst Pres 

Texas; L Leigh; H. U. Dove & C 















N. 8. Larsen; J. A. Ev ; Dr. Fred M 
R. H. Burney: J. W. Coston; F. J. Butle 6 
J. Chaffee; Drs. Lilly, Smooth and Jordan; R. Christy 
Mrs. T. G. Detweiler; Mame M. Stoner; T. D. Thompson; 
Mrs. Theodore B, Parker; Chas. E. St. John; Dr. Neil 
Wright Bartram; E. E. Peck; . D. Rose; Dr. D. O 
rayior; Dr. G, Ww. Newsome; J. Hanseth; F. Bary; Dr 
Ge Martin; Dr. Eugene Hubbell; Ella V Reed: ri Ww 
Bunn; Margaret V. Mahan; F. L. Zirkle; Dr. R. T 
Fuller; Mary McDermott; W. D. Harry; Acacia No. 21 
oO. E. S., Whitehall, Mont.; Mrs. Margaret Cc. T 

William A. Edwards; 8S. E, Davis; C. T. Br 
C, H. Rodi; Geo. M. Berry; A. C, Pendleton; 
Evans; Lee E. Cannon; Dr. M. T. Vaden; Alice 
paugh; Estella M. Tarney; Dr.’ L. E. Pearson; ' 
Clark; Virginia Bill; Helen D. Dean; Lois W. Woodford; 
Walter H. Wuerdman; Dr. Grace Stevens; C. H. Thomp- 
sen; Mary Murphy; Wade ¢ Smith; Dr. D. 8S. Goble 
Mr E. B. Kimball; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Barnes; M. H 
Spear; J. J. Woolley; Members of the S. E. Club, Frank 
fort, Ind.; G. IL. Bentley; Marie F. Fortson; Teachers 
Chase School, North Side, Cincinnati, O.; W. T. Davis 
J. R. Wilhelm; A. B. Hare collections, Florence, 8. ¢ 

N. ¥ 














7th Grade Groton High School, Groton, N. Y.; Mrs. 1 
M. Douglas; Rosetta J. The ayer; L., O. Fortson Motor 
Co., Washington, Ga. Ss S, Zion Evan. Lutheran 


Church, Cohocton, N. ¥.; Mrs. J. C. Watkins; Mario 
Getman; Mrs. Ellen M. Gates: H. F. Hohit Co.; Dr. 
Chas. R. Rogers; H. G. Prentiss; Wayne M. Lance; Mrs 
Mary E. Davis; Dr. E. A Holmes; Mrs. F. N. Victor 
Ashland High School, Ashland, Ohio; Edith Schutt 
M. L. Ward: Morgan Edgar; Fred B. Hubbell; G. H 
Richards, M.D.; A. H. Wellford; W. L. Mackey; L 
James Madill; Dr. W. F fastendorff; A. H. Condell 
R. ©. Spoxberg; Jas. R. Alter; Mrs. J. T. Kimble; Talcott 
B. Clapp; Jessie S. Heron; Mary Adelaide Sharp; L. E 
Bigger Fort Covington High School Fort Covington, 
Y.; Isabell A. Holder; Mrs, J. C. ‘Adams; Dr. Sverre 
Oftedal; Lewis G. Brothers; H. W. Jury; E. G. Brown; 
\. G. Ketcham; Mrs. F., H. Carruth; Anna E, Wilson; 
“Cash,"’ Gibbon, Nebr.; David Jack; G. Heron; Dr. 
Francis H, Smith; E. W. Montgomery; E. C. Kowe; Dr 
J. B. Shelmire; Mr. and Mrs. Ruben S. Schmidt; Mrs 
F. A. Nelson; Angela M. Sybert; Mrs, A. Waldo Joslin 
and Heien M. Jeslin; Dr. W. H. en R. W. Mum- 
ford; Dr. L. R. C. Eberhard; Dr. Ellis M. Frost, Echo 
B. Averv:; W. A. MeCullaugh and Family; John R. Hagan; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Collett; S. A, Dew, Jr.; Helen G 


Mrs. Anthony B. MeNeice; Mrs. D. B. Miller; 


h James L. Rupert and W. C, Fearon, 
ford, Ohio; Dr. E. 8. Mitterling; Emily Dexter Mus- 

W. J. Soper; Dr. E. L. Sutherland; M, C. Cogges 
ail; Raynor Olmstead Harry F. Wiley; W. A. Studley; 
W. L. &'arrison; Sidonie Kaell; E, H. Nielson; L. 
Harrington; Julia E slanchard; Mrs. H, W. Matlack 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Van Dyke, and Miss Van Dyke; J. T 
Dennis; C. W. Axtell; Charles H. Bade; Jennie Stoddard 
Dr. E. P. Mercer; M. Neweomber; Joseph P. Livermore; 
W. F. Welch; Mrs. Chas. M. Wood; H. H. Mallory; Dr 
Charles E. Hills;*Jas. Wi'son; Wm. H. Lewis; A. Bonobe; 
W. H. Lathrop; Mrs. E. B. Kellogg; ‘‘Anonymous,” P< 
ing, Pa.; H. 0D. Budelman; Will Isham; H - 
Joronott: W. J. MeQuiston; M. R. Van Wormer; ‘ R. 
Hansel; Anna B. -Sourber; Mrs. L. D. Dix; R. D. 
Austin, Selma M. Hopkins; Mary B. Barrett; 0. M. 
Holen:; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Welch; Dr G. A. Swendiman; 
Dr. Sigmund S. Burg; L. M. French, S. M. Young; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. TT. Westlake; Albion Morton; Caroline 
Crouch; E. and L. Meister; J. C. Allyn; A. A. Me- 
Laughlin; Dr. W. A. Lindsay; IL L. Fergerson ; Drs. 
Stewart and Sherlock; Mrs. L. L. Jackman; R. S. Kelly; 
Dr. E. W. Sproule; D, Louis Shivers; Idamae Bentley; 
S. M. Young; Dr. W. C. Barber; Clara B. Seare; H. L. 
Kile: Dr. and Mrs. F. Williams; J. C. Woodward; Lucy 
Hoggatt-Hopkins; Mrs. K. Kenworthy; Arthur 0. Kniey 
Mrs. Winston E. Brown; H. G. Pewtress; Dr. Raymon: 
J. Gaffney; S. Golankie; Dr. and Mrs. John Kales Freiot; 
Dr. H. J. Childress; Mrs. C. V. Richardson; Methodist 


(Continued on page 70) 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Continued 











THE NATURE OF SALESMEN’S 
ALIBI-E-TIS AND HINTS 
FOR ITS CURE 
“6 LIBI-E-TIS” is a_ disease with 
4 which salesmen are often threat- 
ened, and sometimes afflicted. Its chief 
symptom is a tendency in the victim to 
blame lost sales on the weather, business 
slumps, Bolshevism, the farmers, grass- 
any old thing but the right thing. 
It is also said to be characteristic of alibi- 





hoppers 


e-tis that the sufferer always is frantic to 
have full credit for every sale he does put 
over. It doesn’t appear there are any 
aches or pains connected with this malady. 
The disorder is wholly mental and is held 
by the best authorities to be due to a 
gradual diminution of the patient’s pep 
supply. “Stript to the bone, alibi-e-tis 
is failure’s apology for that lack of per- 
formance that honest effort would have 
achieved.”” The trouble is defined by A. 
Joseph Newman, Sales Manager, P. Lorril- 
land Company, writing in Printers’ Ink 
New York). Mr. Newman goes on: 

\re conditions changeable? Yes? Then 
change them to boost for you.. But they 


_ are not changeable, you say. All right, 


then, have it your way, but why an order 
when they are favorable and an *‘exeuse”’ 
when unfavorable? Man, don’t vou sce that 
conditions are naturally neutral, neither 
for you nor against you! When you land, 
you are a salesman; when you don’t, it’s 
alibi-e-tis! 

One-half the time spent in bemoaning 
conditions, if spent in preparing for condi- 
tions, would vanquish conditions. 

Frequently a sale blows by because we 
did not get going with our second wind. 
We exert only 60 per cent. of our ability, 
the remainder lies dormant, to be used 


-up in passing the buck. We try to make 


the steep hill of success on high, and then 
holler *‘the hill’s too steep.”” Why not 
shift the gears of our latent ability and 
land with ease over the top? How about it? 

Be honest with yourself. When you 
book the order, shoot it in. When you 
don't, face the facts as a regular sales- 
man should. Take inventory of yourself. 
See just what ability stock needs replenish- 
ment and load up prepared to deliver the 
goods on your next attempt. 

Your selling proposition is either right 
or it’s wrong. If wrong, no conditions ean 
start it; if right, no conditions can stop it! 

If wrong, don’t tackle it. If right, 
conditions can be made to help you send 
orders to be filled as readily as excuses to 
be filed. 

Study your sales product from every 
angle. Know more about it than any other 
man on earth. Think up so many ‘“‘yes” 
reasons for its purchase that the battery 
of “no” excuses for its turn-down will 
not even dent your armor of faith in its 
merits. 

Engender a spirit of confidence to 
truthfully feel that not only can it be sold, 
but that you are the man to sell it. 

Remember it’s not your dealer, your 
territory, your product, or your house. 
It’s you, always you, and when you 
admit this proved truth, you’ve sounded 
the death-knell of alibi-e-tis. 
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Door Hardware 
that harmonizes 
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noutward sign 
ofan mward grace 


YORBIN ware on the Door is 
visible evidence of good taste 
in the household, and regard 

for things of substance. You’d want 
to meet the people who live here. 

They appreciate the fine design, the eager 
usefulness, the mechanical perfection, of a 
CORBIN Handle and Latch. 

Widen your horizon of satisfaction, both 
aesthetic and practical, by choosing CORBIN 
ware. There’s the right thing for every Door 
and Window in the house. And it works 
with you—not just for you. 


CORBIN ware works 


You'll always find a good hardware store near by. 


P & F CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
New Britain Connecticut 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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To Know Is to 
Choose Wisely 


Your doors, window-frames, 
mantels, sideboard, floors—whct 
wood shall they be made of? 
You can’ ty you mustn’t make 

a mistake in the part of the 
house live with and see most 
is more vexatious 


“Beautiful birch” is indeed 


beautiful; but so are some other 
woods, 


fine Are they as hard, 

dent resisting, durable as birch? 

Do they take stains, paints and 

enamels as well and in as wide 

iful birch”? 

they as economical? Can 

you get them in handsome 
panels for interior woodwork? 
oo the whole, ly you h 

better send Yor the FREE BOOK. 

It is oand “Beautiful Birch for 


Shall we send it? 


The Birch Manufacturers 


212 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Dont t Guess. 


find Out 








. For Yourself! 
Go Into Business Establish and operate 
a “New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making Png unlim- 
ited. Either menor women. Big Candy Booklet F 
RAGSDALE CO., Drawer 38, EAST ORANGE, 'N. g. 








Flatt; R. T. Betts; Frank Smith; Arline Blakeley; 

‘. M. Griffin; George G. Sharp; Mark L. Miller; 
Friend,”’ Chicago; Fred G. Lewis; B. S. Alien Ulyne 
Savoy; Mrs. E. H. Loofburrow; J. M. Plowden; Dr. ey 
Deeming; G. W. Weymouth; Mrs. Ann Suyder; E. 
Wannamaker; J. W. Pefiey; H. KR. Saunders; am Ss. 
Devereux; P. G. H. Vanderwyst; Glad. M. Farr; Floyd 
Campbell; John Pierce and L. M. Pierce; W. G. Flake; 
Elien E. Couverse; John L. Wessel, M. Be. 3, 
Woodard; I. S. Jory; E. H. Carpenter; Ms Atkinson : 
H. Clay Moore; F. C. Amsbary; H. F. Temple ; Ww. B. 


Atlas Coal & Supply Co.; 


worth; 


Mrs. M. N. Bloomberg; W. E. Hinman; Dr. W. G. 

man; Gertrude A. Winter; M. Erwin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ryan; Dr. S. B. Hall; Dr. and Mrs. Herman 
R. Dewey; E. B. Meyrowitz; Fred H. Smith; James M. 
Whitehous Mr. and Mrs. Alfred L. Megiil; W. H 
Siemers; Arthur J. Clark; Ethel Willard Putnam; F. W. 


Beach; 


Mildred L. Sanborn and Anna E. Watines; Dr. W. W. 
Williams; Mrs. A. J. Christy; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Pollock; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Jenkins and Bernard 
Hulsebus; Fred D, Freeman; The Warren Lumber Co.; 
L. L. Clark; Mrs. Nathan H, Patterson; L. J. Olson; 
M. L. Rowe; Dr. Seymour B. Moon; Mark E. Homer; 


€. Hickok; V. 
Warren, Ark.; W. E. 
Snead; 
The Rose Family; J. B. 
I 


B. Dunn; J. 8. 
Goodrich ; 
Snyder; 
N. Biggs; 
A. Ad 
lishman 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
James C, 
Wooster, O.; 
Farnsworth, Jr.; 
Mrs 


Liz 

V. Doolittle; 
Crispin; W. 
Daily; 






Bb. Ba 
Janvier ; 
Shop; 
F. W. Woodfin; 
Family; W. 


Zulch; 
Norlander ; L. H. Moe; 





Greer & 
«. Fargo; M. H. 


M. 8. 


Chas. W. 
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S. S._of Roslyn, N. Y.; Rev. and Mrs. I. F. MeLalater: 
Mrs. Martha Cole; “‘In Memory of my Son,’’ N. Y. City; 
Anna S. Van deWater; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Tasker; * h. 














ce. Murrey; V. W. 
and Mrs. J. 0. 
Dr. 
L. N. Cooper; Isaac 8. 
Dr. A, E. Davenport; 
. R. Darracott; E, E. 
; Carson W, Masters; Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mr. 





Wilshuser; 
BE. Jadwin; Shoup; W. 
S. Munson; 
Grossman ; David J. 
Wayne V. Elliott; E. M. 
Gentry; W. T. Letts; 
Ernest Ehrmann ; 





Haxel; 














Dr. Kenneth Noble; J. H. Huddle; E. Noulins: 


S. Boys of M. B. McLeod, 


Gishwiller; 8. 
Haley; John M. 


Weidemeyer; A. B. 
Cogswell; Mrs. Elizabeth S. Moulton; 
McElwain; Mrs. W. B. Putney; 
Joseph A. Golden; Mildred Evis Smith; 
Jones, Jr., and Pauline Marion; Mrs. John 
Couch; Minnie 8S. Moodie; Theodora 
Gulf Lodge No, 197, Velasco, r Lucille H. 
Virginia B. Noell; ‘ Mrs. G. 
Dr. Edward Ww. Harland; 
elia Nichols; Fanny Lillie; Eng- 
”: G. G. Dufloth; J 
and Mrs. R. C. Mason; Mary 
William Young; Dr. W. H. 
Ed, Pope; Dr. H. Redin Frank 8. 
Clark; Maude Wyse; “In Memory of Dorothy,’’ 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Axtell; Mrs. J. A. 
Dr. W. D. Francis; Dr. F. J. Lepak; 
Jasper M. Presser; . Povey and Friend; 
e Anderson; Mrs. C. E. Hayes; J. P. Wilkins; Mrs. 
ie Wilde; Mrs. J. C. Whithan; Emory C. Bake M. 
Edward Bjorklund; D. W. Loose; W. 
Frank Rosell; H. E. James; Dr. Milton 
Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Jones; Dr. G. Schmidt; G. N. 
Hoffman; Pauline Wilcox Smith; Samuel Solins; Dr. 
Rk. W. Simmons; G. T. and M. Burns; M. A. Carpen- 
; Bertha Butler; Dr. B. U. Sims; Adeline Ely; Luther 
aud SaLees Kennard Smith; T. H. Ashton; F. B. 
‘lark; Sarah Benedict; Celia M. Cruice; Dr. Nicholas 
tz; John L. Many, Jr.; W. B. Cooper; Dr. F. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Johnson; The Collegetown 
Lanella B, Heer; Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. 
Harold Anderson; Clyde Shultz and 
Mary E. Elder; Andrew 
Fred Hess; Williams & 
and Mrs. John Warren Achorn; Andrea 
. G. W. Plimell; Gerald W. Weston; M. A. 
and Mrs, Clyde J. Cresser; H. Otis ; 
Mrs. Bertha Scantlebury; James Moryison: G. L. 
: A. M. Bow- 

F. Laughlin; 
W. A. Dunn; 
W. Arnold; 
Taylor; F. M. 
Hiram 


George A, 


D. Mouteon; 
Ira B. 





a pers; 
ue George 
“Staten Island 
Nervig; A. J. 
“Maxwell Moore; Mr. 
Bailey; M. B. Mann; 
Collins; Dr. 
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Hydal; 


W. Clark; 
Ernest Hodgkins; 






L. Housekneeht ; 
“Ww hite; F. 
J. Meunier; O. 
Sparger; Klary Noetzli: 
Marion, Va.; Mrs. M. 
Smith; Mr. and Mrs A. Godfrey; 
; Caroline Paddoc Selma Riddell; 
John W. Leonard; J. Hanson; 
Ripley; C. D. Lillie; Willard 
Vassar; Dr. I. W. Irvin; Dr. 
Vaile; Alma I. Craig and Laura A. Craig; Thos. 
Dr. F. A. Thayer John B. Newton; M. E. 
Smith-Riddell Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. 
Sell; Dr. Reuben G. Dean; Mr. and Mrs, Herbert 
Ek. Jackman; . Sehwab; O. W. Wright; G. P. Letts; 
Hill; Edward Finlay, Jr.; E. Ray Linder and 
Family; Gertrude E. Stratton; Dr. “arthur S. Hamilton; 
Chas H. Hover; May E. Glass; Clarence Grothe; 
’. Dinsmoor; C. D. Howard; Henry 8S. Loomis; Dr. 
Honegger; Mrs. Ida Rheinberg; Transit Dept., 
Natl. Bank of the City of New York; C. F 
Mrs. Charles gg say Bowling; 3 i 
F. Parrott; . C., Moore; Mrs. Emma 
F. Helen '2 Dr. C. M. Davis; C. R, 
O'Neill; Mrs. Joseph S. Kaufman; Alice 
Atkins; Thos. M. Kier; Laura Holt; 
Esther Wipperman; Mary A. Moffett; 
N. R. Bryson; G. F. Burke; G. N. 
Booker; Howard Arnold; . 
c. Noyes; J. G. Ryan; Stanley Colter; 8-A Grade, A- 
“ ; E'eanor Rogerson; 7th Grade Geography Class; } 
Together-Club, Bridgeville R. D. I. Pa., Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Nancy <A. Hoselton; Margaret Gunn; Harry 
E. D. Grumney; G. C. Scarborough; Social 
Berkshire, N. Y.; Girls’ League of Alber- 
New Mexico; F. Marker; A. W. 
Junior H, §&., Sountifull, Utah; Anna 
Emma F. Underwood; Dr. IL C. W. 
De. cP. 


Frank 
A. 


Stewart; 
J. 





Smith 
Spicker; Maj. 
Conklyn; R. W. 
Mrs. Matthew 





eS 
Larson ; 
Erbaugh; 






oO, P. 
Atlantic 
Armitage ; 

Clubfellow ; 
Mendenhall; 
Guthrie; M. E. 
B. Myer; Helen L. 
Harry R. Wilson; 
Margaret M. Hunter; 
Larson; Dr. Arthur J. 

















Workers, 
querque H. &., 
Marker; Bountiful 
C. Johnson and 

















Fling; Newton T. Roberts; Robert Waitt; 
Warren; Mrs. R. W. Hamilton; Louetia Hetzel; “A 
Subseriber,’’ Orlando, Fla.; John A, Still; Hilda Stowe 
Will 1), Austin; Leila M. Taylor; Ladies’ Bible Class 
of Northbrae Community Church, Berkeley : “Wilson 
Men’s Club,” Wilson, N. Y.; R. W. ; Fred 
Warner; S. A. Broughton; H. J. Newsau; ae Mayer; 
N. owley; A. S. Hammond; N. W. Beddail; M. W. 
Mrs. DeWitt Gvodrich; “A Friend,’’ 
D. Ferguson; Mrs. Ida Rheinberg; 
. E. Wade; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Nolan; 
phen; Mrs. ,. E. Gunion; Mary C. Maguire; 
: Florence M. Dreisbach; Alpha Phi Omicron 
Mt ; 



















y. . Vernon, N. .: Knoop Hardware Co., 
Baltimore, Md. ; Pf E. O. Sisterhood, Chap. D, White- 
fish, Mont.: J. L. Wandell; Mrs. Walter J. Cumming; 
Addie L. Allison; Clinton C. Yemans and Family; Sr. 
Class High School, Elsberry, Mo.; Joseph Leush; J. E. 
McCord; PD. Strickland; J. E. Wells; Jno. C. Cook 
0. J. Hardin: C. E. Mc Auliff; Geo. P. Clap; R. Primm | 
Dr. FE. H. Hamilton; “From a Friend,’”’’ N. Y. City | 
C. Waters; M. C. Pluck ; K. A. MeCall; 3 7 
Mrs. E. M. Titus; “Anonymous,” Ft. Bragg, Cal.; Dr. 
N. Starr; Mrs. F. W. Ward; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Reed; | 
E. H. Watson; John L. Burgen; Kathrya Fogle; E. Myer; 
John Trebont; Allen Grant Odell; 4 
var, Mo.; J. F. Giffin; Bradford 
Triges; 0. D. Miller; Mrs. J. C. W. Schone- 





R. V. Deviin; L. D. Cornish; 
George Asbury Kerr; Dr. B. L. Pampel; Charles D. 
Parmelee; Mary Virginia Homar; Marion M. Clay; Anna 
R. McLaughlin; H. John Woodfin and Bartolme Mitre; 
W. Bagby; W. D. Tillotson: John P. Newell; Mrs. R. C. 
Hawkins; A. H. Williams; Mongomery Smith; G. Alexan- 


; Georgia Huntington; 


der; Dr. E. R. Kramer; Norman MacKintosh ; pom 
Highland School; Nicholville Home Tel. 

Grade, 4th Ave. School, Newark, N. J.; 
Schaeffer; Elizabeth Nesbitt; T. J. Dawson; Jr. Girls’ 
High School, Titusville, Pa.; Ellen G. Millard; E. B 
Krager; Chas. H. Evans; Mrs. Blake D. Applewhite; 
G. A. Weber; E. L. Bruce Co.; Mary Cornell Bristol 
and Mother; G. E. Hughey; Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Boyden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Davis; J. W. W. Dimon; H. A. 
Bowman; Robt. L. Butler; Marjorie J. Eddy; Jean Gil 
man; Mrs. M. K Byers: R. S. Gibson; Harriet H. 
Mason; Marion F. Smith; Jennie Swan; G. H. Thomas; 


hintine fe 

















Elizabeth Green; Helen Osbaud; Thelma Cohoon; B. 0, 
Thrasher; Maurice Danziger; L. E, Teuscher; Mrs, 
G. H. Southwick; W. R. Day; Adelaide L. Proctor aud 
Clara M. Proctor; O. W. Guilbert; Fred P. Carlton; 
Cc. W. Cobb; D. A. Lebman; Mrs. Wm. T. Tarrant; 
Mrs. P. W. Quinby; Ward Williams; Dr. Charles M, 
Stiles; H. C. Goodrich; Dr. Charles A, Lauffer; D. N. 
Filler; “Anonymous,” ‘Springfield, O.; W. 8. | Moore: 


Lucien B. Horton; Women’s Asso., 
Missions Cong. Church, 
Cal. Balmer; Emma L. 
A. Parmateer; Robert L. 
Younger; James L. Utter; 


Home and Foreign 
Middlebury, Vt.; C. E. Stoufer; 
Jones; F. W. Hutchinson; Marie 
Myers; J. H. Hermard; J, 
Ward Burdick; Mrs, 
Goodrich; ‘‘M. 























Geor ge , Booker . ii. i Newburgh; c.. @ 
ma a ee Vernon, Ia.; C. F. Scroggs; L. M. Cundiff 
and Family; R. 0O. Rollo; Henry Roif Brown; Caroline 
Rhotert; Dr. J. W. Woodbridge; H. B. Boyer; C. Kil- 
burn; Ham Grigg; E. W. Hutchinson; E. L. Rector; W. 
H. Abbott; Horace E. Morse; Mrs. Robert Orr; Dr. F, 
E. Jones; Dora Lee Bishop; H. E. Monk; Edward Hand; 
Beatrice C. Milnor; C. S. Garrett; Ethel Hutchinson; Dr, 
John M. Bell; Dr. F. E. Corey; Samuel E. McCaw; Pres. 
S. S. of New Scotland, N. Y., Slingerlands, N. Y.; Elsie 
R. Stager: C. E. Beck; F. Ernst; Rudolph Graded 
School, Wis.; Mrs. E. K. Cumming; Emma J. Clay; 
Joe and Isabelle Shull; Thomas T. White; Unity Club, 
Colbert, Wash.; Albert Loebs; Mrs. W. A. Miller; 
“Memory of ‘Anna .McLeod Trautman,’ Thornton, Ark. ; 
E. V. Oakley; ‘“‘Charit E. Nashville, Tenn.; Ruth E. 
Dunsford: Dr. Heurietia 4 Exton; Clarence H. Russell; 
Dorothy L. Davis; Wm. Lewis Fader; Dr. E. W. Hamil- 
ton and Others; Raymond Cranes; E. W. Fields; Edna 
I. Barron; S. L. Crebs; Eliz. M. Mercer; Mrs. Nellie 
i Howell Conklin; J. A. Campbell; Herbert D. 











F. A. Pickering; G. Levin Aynesworth; W. M. 

’¥. H. Deane; Mrs. Sarah J. Beecher; Mrs. M. 
. Elliott; Laura Gildersleeve; Louise Christiansen; Ham- 
ilton W. McKay; ert A. Frost; Wayne C. Williams; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Merrill; Mr. aid Mrs. D. D. 
Williams; W. D. Chamberlain ; E. H. Dunn & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; D. L. Van Horn: Chas. S. Jameson; 
M. T. Lillehaugen and Family; Herman L. Harris; P. 
A. Wieting; ‘‘In Memory of Fritzie,”’ New York City; 
Cc. Frank Phipps; W. D. Shaff; Olive Dassonville; Wm. 
H. Bolsen; Helen and Samuel Baxter r; J. M. Stoddard; 
“The Mother of Three.’’ Ric hmond, Ind.; Rev. B. 
Everitt; Dr. L. C. Week d Hamilton Potter; E. 0. 
Schermerhorn; A. Yahn atic Club of Stockton 
H. §8., Stockton, Cal.; Mrs. C. J. Meek; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jas. L. Pinks; Fortnightly Club of Gig Harbor, Wash.; 
Ben Se ott; Ruth Stephenson; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Orange 





me a w. H. Fertig; Dr. Faith 8S. Kemper; 
Spak ling: Cc. W: Crouse; Effie E. Peterson; J. 8S. 
M. C. Overton; Miriam ‘nai: Ida M. Gilbert; John 
Connaday; Jeanne Van Larssen; S. C. Donnally; 
Boyce; L. Alvin Seelye; H. E. Eaton; Willis T. 


Archer M. Graham; Dr. A. L. Linquist; R. W. 













Cc. O. Dunn; Mrs. Geo. Thayer; Arthur Partridge; 

Walters; John Kink Clark; Morton Macartney; 

Sheare . Goldberg; Annie A. Dresser; Minerva 
Adams; C. W. Haasis; L. M. Chatfield; H. ©. Seubert; 
Dr. Ross P. Cox; Omar Wilson; F. Cannon; Mrs. 
S. L. Merrill; William H. Sloan; D. Brodie; W. L. 
Wetmore; Ss. J. Meneely; Eleanor . Wortendyke; Dr. 
Geo Tr. Wilson; Wm. M. Sandford; Josephine W. Whit- 
comb; Dr. Wm. L, Conway; Mrs Finley; Frank 




















“ne Murray and Mrs. } ay; Neliie 

Ed Stone; Edw. M. T Fred H. Haynes; 

rs. J. E. Kiser; H. Buchanan; Mr. 

Fink; Mrs. H. O. Hilding; W. E. 

3. H. Shirer and Daugther; Walter C. 

Douglas; H. Ray ‘Hall: Mrs. A. Dingman; Guy M. Bing- 

ham; Boys’ Class of Douglas Intermediate School, Urbana, 

Ohio; Dente Class Bedford High School, Bedford, lowa; 

Chas. Johnson; St. Jolun’s Ladies’ Bible Class; Millers- 

burg, Ohio; Eugene W, Harrington; R. J. Schu man; J. P. 

Warren; Sophomore Girls, Titusville, Carolyn 
Mandle; William T. Elli . Louise Horsfall ; ¢ 
Vittum; Mr. and Mrs. ‘ . Hall; Dr. Wenz; 

Hedgpeth; Doris Boggs; M. J. Bennett; Helen M. Waldo; 
Lois Clark; Jas. P. r j R. Sprague; Robert I 

Echols; Katherine Fay; Josephine Martha Olmstead; G. 

Massey; Dr. Stewart Lewis; Nellie D. Booker; E. 


Page; H. B. Holmes; Wm, F. Johnson ; w. 
‘arr: V. S. Rabb, Jr.; L. J. Siverson; 
Ohie; Smauel D. " Hollis; A. 8. 








d Eckhart; 
Gimble E. 




















Rundle; Mary Hall; Dr. and Mrs, H. W. Buckin gham; 

Herald Publishing Co., Albany, Ga.; Elizabeth P. Mattes; 

Dr. Charles A. Kinch; John T. Truesdell; J. M. Willis; 

Mary Goosetree; Robert A, Stotz; Henry Adams; H. R 

Wright; W. Lawrence; Mrs. D. W. Karraker; J. G. 

Pauly; Mrs G. Hinshaw; Clinton L. Babcock; Mr. 

and Mrs. Richard P. Sears 1. Wren; Dr. Ida M. 

Nulton; Mrs. W. B. . W. Gallagher; Anna 

M. Brinkley; Wm. d dl; Alice H. Thornton; 

Marshall Swallow; W. E. Martin; W. N. Bragg; Ralph 

trenton; Peter Gudahl; Julia Watts Comstock; ba 
Carrithers ; Dura Louise Cockrell; E. C. Birdsay; 
Friend,”” Pa.; Nellie M. Hi: urdie; Geo. W. 
) Pettigrew; ©. Smoot; Robt 

Alice B. Harris; Minnie H. Jones, 

A. J. Buckley; D. H. MeCollough; 

Mary E. Thompson; Jno. O. Shone; 

Mearns; H. H, Moser; J. F. Brahm- 

kenson; . S&S. Wormser; Wm. H. 

5. Anderson; Mr. and Mrs 

rge ~* Jessie May Hooper; Mr. 

Matt rs. Celsus Perrie; W. &. 

Stow L. Duffy; P. W. Lyon; A 





Laura yp 






















erg and others; W. Holloway; 
Leonard; Mrs. C. “A. sher; Dr. L. W. Schermann; 
Edith Alexander; D. Johnstone; Dr. J. . Zaun; 
Agfies N. Blackwell; Willia » Franck; Dr. Cecil C. 
Smith; Anna L. Cusop; Dr. Archie L. Oberdorfer; F. H. 
Bridwell ; Anne S. Childs; Willie Beasley; Raiph Ww. 
Kelly; E. Grostler; G. Bird; J. V. Smith; D. P. 
Hyatt; Jno. V. Shultz Adams; “Anonymous,” La 
Cygne, Kans.; Mrs. V. Murphy; 8S. C. Williams; 
. W. Prichard; Sobbie’’ David Fusfeld; Eleanor Ron- 
son; Arthur H, Ferguson; Lily May Clark; Emma H. 
Newton; M. Potter; Mrs. Augusta 8, Taft; John 
» . N. Johnson; H. H. Hardin; Lois Brown 

} “MM Douglass; Edwin 2nd Randall pate and 
Emerson and Virginia Gilliam; Lena George ; J. J. Davis; 
F. R. MeMurry; Mr. and Mrs, t. . Hickson; Dr. 
R. lay; Dr. W. M. Sheridan ; Mrs. Arthur Winter; 
Dr. Frederick Jones; Mrs. E. D. Drew; W. T. Hollinger; 
Margaret Walbridge; Oates Family; F. D Chapin; 
Wm. P. Coleman; F. R. White and family; Franklin I. 
Carter; Thes. H. Grosvenor; C. Janes; Floyd J. 
Lawrence; Susan F. P. E. Bowen; Dr. J. O. 
Blackerby; Wm. E Jus. Boyington; W. Me- 
Martin; Chas. Cornelius; C. F. Royer; E. J, Hangford; 


(Continued on page 78) 
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We Saved That Money” ,-< SS =e 
a i <a . a sae 
. x E stopped using a dozen different grades and ee ier ke 
. kinds of paper for our forms, and standardized , lise BES 7, 
~ our printing on one reliable, watermarked bond. \ ie Pte ee 
i “We chose Hammermill Bond, because we found it J : 
E the one paper which combines quality, price, and dis- ee : 
. tribution so as to make standardization feasible. 
ny " . it } 
5 “Tt has the quality for our letterheads, and for the li 
. forms that go into our files. It’s low enough in price so = 5: =F Pres | 
. that we can use it for forms that are thrown away the —— ; 
mS ° - wi Cs ager en nhl CA a, ts = } 
4 same day they are used. |S = ; 
; ‘ i satin . : , ——— | ite Sega 
‘We're able to use different colors to distinguish our —_— ss Don Lose tis Na —~, 
forms, which means that they’re quickly handled, and x \ mind | 
3 don’t go astray. “S \ 
4 “Our printer tells me Hammermill is the lowest- \ 
e e \ / 
" priced standard bond paper on the market, and I have 
~ one pretty good reason, for thinking he is right —we 
x haven’t had to argue about a bill since he began using 
. Hammermill Bond.”’ 
{. , . j 
. You, too, can save money, and get more satisfactory i | 
or - a - 
e: results, by standardizing your forms and letterheads “J 
a- 7 ° —~ ° . 
i on Hammermill Bond. Distributed by 108 leading 
r yaper merchants, supplied by good printers. 
. o 4 PI ys I H ANDY forms that save time and 
A. HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. steps for the busy man are con- 
“4 tained in our free Hammermill 
: ; i . ' ortfolios. Write us and we will 
t Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public ee Sant eee eee 
y : send you the portfolio that will 
“ be of greatest interest to you, 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
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STICKING window is a 

law unto itself. Open 
when it’s snowing, closed 
when we’re stifled—glued tight, deadlocked 
against the pull of bruised tingling fingers 
and straining muscles. Oh! to put your foot 
threugh it! -Confound the trolley company 
anyhow! Why don’t they fix it? 

This is a natural way to go on-—unless we 
happen to think of the other—and bigger— 
problems which the street railway people have 
to wrestle with. 































How to get ten extra cars at Main and 
Center Streets at ten minutes past five every 
evening—how to take care of the crowd when 
Caruso or the cireus comes to town—how to 
shevel a blizzard or two off the tracks and 
keep things moving day and night. 

If the trolley. company didn’t ordinarily 
find the right answers, getting down to work 
would be even more of a hardship. 

And in recent years this business of carry- 
ing people has meant some pretty tall figuring 
in the effort to make both ends meet. Many 
communities have seen the light and granted 
a higher fare to assure a better service. 

If our town has not, maybe it ought. 
Certainly in our daily life we need good 
service, and if the town is to grow the street 
railway should grow with it. 

This service may never be perfect, but what 
human thing is? And that man who runs 
down the company and all its works because 
he can’t budge a window, ought he not mix 
with his blame some feeling of appreciation 
for the service he undeniably is getiing—the 
safe journey in fair weather or foul? 

In any case, let us judge our public servants 
on the same human basis we want to be judged 
ourselves, not by the little lacks but by the 
bigger acts. 


estern Esectric 


Company 


o. 22. The mechanical perfection of each 
telephone instrument bearing the 

No. Electric name-plate is one basis for confi- 
dence in every electrical product which this Company 








distributes for use in office, home and factory. VA 
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THE HIGH COST OF THE UNEX- 
PECTED, IN CASH AND 
ACCIDENTS 

HEN a _stamping-press operator 
sticks his hand into the press in order 
to release the material which is sticking, he 
loses time, and perhaps one day he loses a 
finger, too. 
floor which causes a truck to drop a box on 


When there is a bump in the 


a man’s foot, there is delay as well as injury 
to the man. 
toms of inefficiency, which costs time and 
money, even when it costs no more than 
that. The cost of things that happen un- 
expectedly comes high, but most of these 
unexpected happenings could be avoided 
by a little more efficiency, argues Sidney 
J. Williams in Factory. Why was the oper- 
ator at the stamping-press hurt? Because 
his material kept sticking in the die, and he 
He did this, 
perhaps, one thousand or ten thousand 
times without injury. One day the 
plunger came down and took off a finger. 


These accidents are symp- 


had to reach in to release it. 


But every one of the one thousand or ten 
thousand times he thrust his finger into the 
press he lost one or more seconds. When 
the man was hurt it was ealled an accident, 
but, says the writer, an accident has no 
place in the 1920 plant, and he goes on: 


Modern large-scale production is built 
up on the basis of absolutely monotonous 
regularity. A machine performs the same 
operation, minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year. It 
performs this operation in the best possible 
way. Any deviation from that way—any- 
thing happening unexpectedly — means 
delay, waste, decreased production. In 
other words, accidents in the broad sense 
are the exact reverse of efficieney—whether 
the accidents injure any one or not.. If one 
out of one hundred or one out of ten thou- 
sand of these ‘“‘things happening unexpect- 
edly’ happens also to injure some one, that 
accident is chiefly important, not in itself, 
but because it draws attention to all the 
other accidents which had passed unnoticed. 

What, then, am I, as a perfectly non- 
human engineer, going to do about it? 
When I receive a report from the factory 
hospital that John Smith’s finger has been 
cut off in a stamuping-press, I am going to 
find out why and how it happened. Gen- 
erally I find that a similar accident can be 
prevented by making some change in the 
press or in the manner of carrying on that 
particular operation, and that this change 
will also increase production. When I re- 
ceive a report that Tony Novak’s foot has 
been crusht by a box falling from a truck, 
I inquire at once why and how it happened; 
and very often I find that it happened be- 
cause there was a hole in the floor, or a 
passageway insufficiently lighted, or be- 
cause the sides of the truck were not high 
enough, or because the truck was not well 
adapted to transporting that particular 
kind of box. I remedy these things, and I 
find that thereafter my trucking proceeds 
more smoothly, the machine-operators do 
not have to wait so often for material, and 
there are not so many broken boxes. 

Take another case—the case of a plant 
in which the material handled gives off a 
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poisonous or injurious dust. This mate- 

rial is transported in a large box, carried 

by a crane, and the box is dumped into a 

bin. During this dumping operation a 
cloud of dust arises. The men employed 
at that point occasionally become ill, in 
spite of the respirators which have been 

provided for them. To stop this, I devise 
anew kind of box with a trap-door in the 
bottom to which the crane chain is attached. 

The crane sets the box carefully on top of 

the bin; when the chain is still further 

lowered, the trap-door opens and the ma- 
terial slides into the bin. The small 
amount of dust which arises is caught at 
once by a suction system to which a power- 
ful fan is attached. The dust carried out 
by this system is caught by passing the 
air through bags in a special enclosed room 

—and the value of the dust saved is enough 
to pay 35 per cent. a year on the cost of 
changing the system. In addition, the 
labor of several men is saved. The new 
method, designed originally to protect the 
workmen from injurious dust, has increased 
production and decreased the cost. 

Igo further. One part of the process in 
this factory is carried on in a large number 
of small units, requiring the continuous 
attention of twenty-three men. The equip- 
ment is such that it is not possible to apply 
asuction system, nor to wet down the dust, 
and the men are constantly exposed to it. 

I propose something revolutionary—to 
design one great automatic machine to take 
the place of all these small units. The 
“practical’’ men who have been in the 
plant for a lifetime say it can not be done. 
The president of the company more than 
half believes them; but, says he, ‘“‘Go 
ahead and try it; you may succeed in cut- 
ting out some of the hazards of these men.” 
I work on this machine for a year—and it 
runs. It runs successfully, it eliminates 
entirely twenty of the twenty-three men, 
and the remaining three are exposed to no 
more hazard than is the president himself 
in his office. The improvement, under- 
taken as a health measure, proves to be a 
tremendous saver of time and money. 

These cases are typical of what progres- 
sive engineers and managers in every in- 
dustry are doing to-day. They are finding 
that accidents which injure people are often 
symptoms of inefficiency and waste, and 
they are improving their machinery and 
their methods. 

At any time, the design of machinery or 
equipment is based on a balance between 
the cost of materials and power on the one 
hand, and the cost of labor on the other 
hand, as they exist at that particular time 
and place. If labor is cheap, it does not 
pay to build elaborate machinery. As 
labor becomes more expensive and ma- 
chinery and power comparatively less ex- 
pensive, it pays to use more machinery 
and less labor. The balance between these 
two elements has always been changing 
gradually. 

During the past five years this change 
has been very rapid. Labor has been very 
searee and very expensive. Machinery 
and power have become somewhat more 
expensive, but the advance has been. much 
less rapid than the advance in the cost of 
labor. Economists tell us that a large part, 
at least, of this change is permanent. 
There are bound to be a tremendous over- 
hauling and redesigning of all industrial 
equipment in the next few years. There- 
fore, engineers have to-day a greater oppor- 
tunity than they have ever had before to 
redesign their machinery and equipment, 
eliminate the accidents which sometimes 
spell injury, but always spell inefficieney— 
and make money by it 
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Lucas 
nis and Varnishes 


Protecting Large Metal Surfaces 


ine combination of zero weather and bril- 
liant sunlight is a grueling test of the ability 
of Lucas Metal Coaters to proteé&t large metal sur- 
faces. The metal exposed to the warm sunlight 
expands; that in the shade contraéts; the whole 
surface undergoes a constant shrinking and stretch- 
ing. Lucas Metal Coaters meet this condition 
with unusual flexibility. They become a part of 
the metal, expanding and contraéting uniformly 
with it, penetrating every crevice, leaving no 
loophole for rust. 

Lucas Metal Coaters are noted for their durabil- 
ity. Lucas Red Lead Preservative for priming coat 
possesses greater elasticity, tenacity, and covering 
capacity than straight red lead; Lucas Meta/ife, 
for subsequent coats, is obtainable in six attraétive 
and serviceable colors. 








Send for our Paint Standardization Plan for large industrial concerns 


John imucasaCo.,inc. 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HIOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA 
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ples of operation 
involving many valuable, 
exclusive patented features 
are developed to the highest 
degree of perfection in the Walrus 
WHITE-ICELESS Soda Fountain. 
Leading Drug Stores, 
Hotels, Cigar Stores 
and Confectioneries 


everywhere recognize 
WALRUS superiority. 


Write for descriptive litercture. 
WALRUS MFG. CO. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


BRONZE TABLETS 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. , 556 West 27th St., Dept. L.D., New York 
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Send one do ar and receive » this individual 
package by prepaid parcel pos 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS SELLING Co., 
Hammond, La. 















Direct from our farm 
toyou. Fresh and always grow. 
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he newest and best varieties of veg- 
S E E DS etables and flowers. \ handsomely 
illustrated catalogue and a sample of 








a beautiful new poppy free. 
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WHAT THE POSTAL 


6 our Government would run its Post- 
office savings-banks in a way to encour- 
age small savings accounts in every possible 
way, says Mr. Arthur Brisbane in one of his 
editorials, foreign 
robbed by dishonest foreign banking con- 
cerns, nor would they be led to send their 
savings out of the country. In an article 
in Leslie’s Weekly, Mr. Harry T. Mitchell 


Postal-Savings System, 


workers would not be 


concludes that the 
as to-day operated and regulated, ** 
be in the position of a poor orphan dying 
for the want of a little affection and intelli- 


seems to 


gent ecare.”” The Postal-Savings System 
was established in June, 1910. For ten 
years the amount of money deposited has 


been constantly increasing, ‘‘and for ten 
years the returns have shown fat profits on 
Unele Sam's side of the Mr. 
gene Meyer, Jr., has been making a careful 
study of the system from the banker's view- 


He laments the fact that this coun- 


ledger.” Eu- 


point. 
try lags so far behind European countries 
He 
thing it would be for the 


in developing postal-savings. points 
out what a fine 
eountry from a financial point of view to 
get the hoarded in stockings 


money-belts 


money now 


and into eredit channels 
through these government banks. 
the defects which he has noted in the pres- 
the 
a number of hampering regu- 
lations. and the fact that 
55,000 post-offices in the country only 6,439 


are authorized to accept deposits, and, what 


ent law are limitation of interest-rate 
to 2 per eent., 
about 


out of 


is worse, he says, as quoted in Leslie’s, is 
the fact that the 
eutting down the number of banks in oper- 

1912 there 12.823 in 
To-day there 6,439.” 
Coneurring with Mr. Meyer, in the opinion 
liberal Postal-Sav- 


Government is actually 


ation. “In were 


operation. are but 
that a larger and more 
ings System presents the likeliest and most 
logical the 
needed to make up for the war’s destrue- 
Mr. Mitchell in 
men like Herbert 
a New York banker and 
former assistant director of the War Sav- 
Hywel 
in 


means of acquiring billions 


tion of capital, 
Leslie's, 
Clarkson Potter, 


so says 


‘are Hoover, 


ings Organization in Washington; 


Davies, Commissioner of Conciliation 
the Federal Department of Labor; 
the Amalgamated 
the United States; 


formerly assistant 


Sydney 
president of 
Clothing Workers of 
Charles A. Fullaway, 
director of the Postal Savings System, 


Hillman, 


and 
a host of other men of practical foresight— 
all apt students of political and social eco- 
nomies.”” The chief fault of the 
Mr. Fullaway’s opinion, is its low interest- 


system, in 


rate— 
Thousands of people could be induced 
to open government accounts if the basis 


of return were more worth-while.  Pri- 
vately owned banks are paying 4!4 per 


Among .- 


SAVINGS-BANK MIGHT BE, BUT IS NOT 








cent. and higher. The rate on postal-say- 
ings should be fixt at a figure just under 
that. We should then see money that jg 
being hoarded in stockings and money- 
belts come pouring back into circulation, 
Still another need is an increase in the pay 
of fourth-class postmasters, to encourage 
them to build up a saving business, 


Mr. 
nection 


Meyer is quoted as saying, in eop- 


with the interest-rate suggestion: 

If a higher interest-rate were allowed on 
postal savings, and if all of the 55,000 post- 
offices were permitted to accept deposits, 


we could change the psychology of spend- 


ing into the psychology of saving. Five 
hundred million dollars a year is a low 
estimate for the difference in this matter 


alone. It would bring forth from timorous 
hoarders a minimum of $250,000,000 in 
coin and currency to restore to cireulation, 
and would save at least $200,000,000 of the 
estimated $500,000,000 that is lost each 
year by people who put their surplus money 
into wildeats. 

Mr. Davies 
would open 
Banks near large 
keep them 


The is made by 
that ‘‘if 


branch 


suggestion 
the 
Postal-Savings 


Government 


industrial plants and merely 
open on pay days, and perhaps for one or 
two days afterward, it 

the stability 
according to Mr. 


contribute 
of Mr. 
Mitchell’s article 


would 


greatly to labor.” 
Hoover, 
in L 


in the 


eslie’s, became aware of the deficiencies 
Postal-Savings System when study- 
the 


standpoint 


some Washington departments 
from the Mr. 
Hoover's criticisms are set down as follows: 


ing of 


of efficiency. 


Even the 2 per cent. allowance of the 
original act has been defeated by the de 
partmental regulation which decrees that 
no interest at all be paid except on deposits 
that remain untouched a full year. An 
examination of the annual reports reveals 
the fact that depositors do not receive much 


in excess of 1 per cent. For example, in 
1918 the average deposits were between 
$125,000,000 and $130,000,000, and the 


interest paid to depositors was $1,259,000. 

Not only is the System subject to eriti- 
cism for this, but the same annual reports 
show that profits obtained by the Govern 


ment in 1918, chiefly from redeposit in 
banks at 214 per cent., amounted to $1; 
135,000. If a complete balance-sheet were 


made from the beginning, it would prob 
ably show a 100 per cent. per annum profit 
on any ¢apital invested by the Government 
in the early years of the System, and on 
any capital extension that has been neces 
sary in the Post-office Department. 

Such an operation in private banks would 
be dignified by the term ‘ profiteering,’ and 
a publie de mand would require a rigid it 
vestigation by the attorney-general. 

The certificate of deposit the Postal 
Savings Banks give as a receipt is in itsel 
a most misleading document. It states ia 
unequivocal terms that interest will be paid 
at the rate of 2 per cent., but neglects to 
mention the fact that no interest whatever 
is paid unless the money remains on de posit 
a full year. If an individual or a privalé 
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CONTACT 


RES cobweb the continent—and 

beyond—to keep throbbing arter- 
ies of trade and commerce in quick 
contact, regardless of distance. 


The telephone carries your message, 
orally. The telegraph transmits it as 
words only. But if your messages are to 
convey the personality they represent— 
the ideals and business principles char- 
acteristic of you—they must be written, 
on rich, strong bond paper. Paper that 
accurately reflects your individuality 
and that of your house. Systems Bond 


“contact”. It imparts a feeling of 


dignified. You are unconsciously assured 
of the sincerity back of the letter written 
on Systems Bond. Its quality is so 
apparent. 

The distinctive texture and firm “body” 
of Systems Bond are due largely to its 
content of rag. Also, it is properly sea- 
soned by loft-drying. This is the reason 
for its brisk, business-like crackle. 
Systems Bond is the standard-bearer of 
a comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every bond and ledger need— 
all produced under the same advan- 


the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, 


establishes the right kind of ec tageous conditions— and including 


confidence and good-will. It is 


Manifest and Atlantic marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price’ 
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FRIENDS IN 
EVERY CLIME 


Sons Switzerland 
ro 
Florida ~ 


In any climate 
In any emergency 


enkers’ Cheques 


are trustworthy traveling companions. 


§ pwd are safe because you alone can 


ash them. Your counter-signature 


in the presence of the acceptor iden- 
tifies you. If lost or stolen they can- 
not be cashed. They are convenient 
because they are easy to carry and 
are accepted the world over. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100, in leather wallets 


at almost any bank. 
For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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Scientific 


The smooth, beautiful, velvety lawns 
are those that are cared for scien- 
tifically. Where the sod is kept well 
rolled and the grass cut at intervals 
frequent enough to prevent too long 
a growth 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower makes 
the care of large lawns a simple and 
easy matter. Large areas of grass are 
cut without effort and at small cost. 
Moreover, as the Ideal is a power 
roller as well as a power mower, the 
sod is kept smooth and firm; ani 
harmful lawn pests are discouraged 
against invasion. 

Furnished either with or without riding 
trailer; also special cutting unit for 
putting greens. 
in lawn care should write for a copy of 
our large illustrated catalog. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


420 Kalamazoo St. 


New York: 
270 West Street 


rer 


Does whe work of 


Lawn Care 


Everyone interested 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 
Lansing, Mich. 


CHICAGO: } 
533 S. Dearborn Street | 


Dealers in all principal cities 
., Longmeadow, Mass 


Puoro: L. 5. Haynes, Res 



































POWER LAWN MOWER 





five hand mowers 

















INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
Continued 








concern were to be as ambiguous as that 
the courts would soon take a hand in things, 

It is a matter of plain justice that the 
whole method of paying interest be ¢ hanged 
so as to approximately distribute the profits 
back to the depositors. Uncle Sam isn’t, 
or rather shouldn’t be, in the banking busi- 
ness to make money. The law intended 
the system should merely be a means of 
offering safe de ‘pository facilities to people 
who might otherwise hoard their surplus 
money. 

The first thing now to do is to pay inter- 
est at the rate of 14 per cent. quarterly on 
average deposits. This is only a matter of 
justice. In fact, it is the implication of 
the law, which promises to give 2 per cent, 
per annum, not 1 per cent., as at present, 
due to the regulations governing with- 
drawals. 

The next step should be the declaration 
each year in advance of an additional rate 
to be paid on deposits of twelve months’ 
duration. Such a declaration should be 
based, of course, upon safe experience, and 
by yearly determination it might easily rise 
or fall with the prevailing general interest. 
rates, or be affected by the earnings of the 
Postal-Savings System itself. 

A reasonable super-rate could be provided 
by investing perhaps 70 per cent. of the 
average deposits in government securities, 
the remainder being redeposited in banks 
to meet withdrawal demands. It also 
would seem wise to me if a more definite 
organization were provided for the Postal- 
Savings System at the top. I believe that 
a real directorate should be appointed, in 
which the Federal Reserve Board and some 
independent membership should be intro- 
duced. 

In summing up the views of these au- 
thorities, Mr. Mitchell explains that: 


The underlying reason for the steadily 
decreasing number of Postal-Savings Banks 
in the face of increasing deposits is the dis- 
interest, and, in some instances, the active 
enmity, of fourth-class postmasters. The 
postmasters in the smaller offices are paid 
according to their volume of business, but 
for some indefinable reason Postal-Savings 
accounts are not reckoned as business. 

This situation has resulted in many dis- 
satisfied postmasters sitting back and let- 
ting the Postal-Savings end of the business 
go hang. Consequently results in these 
smaller offices have been negligible, and so 
these lagging offices have been gradually 
lopped off the list as Postal-Savings Banks. 

This writer presents a table showing that, 
despite the decrease in the number of 
banks, the Postal-Savings deposits and de- 
positors were increasing up to 1916, when 
foreigners began to return to their native 
lands carrying their savings with them. 
The recent decrease is also said to be in 
fluenced by Liberty Bond sales. 


Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. 

1911 1912 1913 1914 

Number of Postal Banks... 5,132 12,823 10,871 10,346 

Number of depositors ....... 163 302 364 495 

(000 omitted) P 

Amount of deposits ......... il 28 40 oY 
(000,000 omitted) 
Average deposit per 

rrr $65 $93 $109 sid 


Dec. Dee Dec. Dec. Dee. 
1915 «1916 $1917 1918 1918 
Number of Postal Banks. 9,531 8,402 6,756 6,567 6,43 


Number of depositors. . 565 662 659 594 50 
(000 omitted) 4 : : 0 
Amount of deposits... . . 74 112 143 168 It 


(000, + omitted) 
Average ¢ eposit per 9 
depositor..........+. $132 $169 $217 $282 $8 
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DOING BUSINESS WITHOUT MONEY 
LARGE business house in Rochester, 
N. Y., which is not named by the 
writer of an Associated Press dispatch ap- 
pearing in the New York Evening Post, is 
said by the correspondent from that city 
to have undertaken to conduct all its af- 
fairs entirely without the use of money. 
Instead of currency it will use checks, 
trade acceptances, and travel checks to 
make payments of every, kind, including its 
pay-roll. This is not a small concern, as it 
deals with more than 800,000 customers, 
and the experiment is therefore important 
as well as interesting. We read further: 


The company’s reason for adopting this 
method is given as an effort to demonstrate 
a means of ending pay-roll robberies and 
“to show that modern business may be 
conducted efficiently without the use of 
‘small change,’ leaving money in the banks 
to serve as the basis of credit.” 

The announcement says even car-fares, 
hote! bills, and railroad fares for the com- 
pany’s force of several hundred salesmen 
and other sundries are to be paid by checks. 
All petty items, even to postage-stamps, 
will be paid henceforth by check, and ‘‘no 
currency of any amount or denomination 
is to be carried in any form as company 
property.” 

To meet the pay-roll of its factory, the 
company has offered to each employee either 
a regular pay-check or the option of receiv- 
ing on pay-day a deposit slip showing that 
his earnings for the week have been de- 
posited to his credit in a local bank. This 
plan is expected by the house to prove pop- 
ular with the thrifty class of employees and 
to increase the volume of bank deposits. 
Executive employees who have no banking 
account have been advised to start one at 
once. 


The Journal of the American Bankers 
Association explains that in the case of 
express and telegraph business charge 
accounts are used. by the Rochester con- 
cern, “and a charge account is maintained 
even at the local post-office, thus eliminat- 
ing the payment of cash on postage due. 
For messengers street-car tickets are 
bought in bulk.”” The only complication 
that has arisen, we are told, ‘‘was in the 
matter of waste material, scrap paper, and 
other junk which the factory had been sell- 
ing weekly to junk-dealers. It had always 
heen customary for the junkmen to pay 
eash for such material, and in order to effect 
the sweeping change contemplated an 
order was issued not to sell junk or ma- 
terial of such sort to any one who does not 
pay by check.” 

Commenting on the Rochester innova- 
tion, the New York Herald opines that ‘‘a 


household could be run without currency”: 


The man of the family uses currency for 
newspapers, car-fare, bootblacking, and 
luncheon. But he could start monthly 
accounts with the newsman, the hootblack, 
and the restaurant. The waiter might 
have his *’»s paid monthly on a percentage 
basis. Having a charge account with the 
subway would be a novelty, and we are 
afraid it would be hard to start. But a 
certified cheek might buy a year’s supply 
of tiekets. 
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ABRABAM LINCOLN 
Born February 12, 1809 



























GBORGE WASHINGTON 
orn February 22, 1732 


They had Faith 


HESE two Immortals had faith 


in America during the darkest 
days of her history. 


The echo of their faith in our 
country and its institutions strikes a 
responsive chord today. 



























The National City Company, 
through its afhliation with The National 
City Bank of New York, derives its 
traditions and its faith from genera- 
tions that built with Washington and 
fought with Lincoln. 

This organization with its chain of 
more than 50 offices and its thousands 
of miles of private wires is devoted to 
the interests of American investors. 
Our selected list of American and 
Foreign Securities will be sent upon 


request. Ask for D154. ; 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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"7%—-With Safety 
BTAIN 7%—with absolute 
safety—on your January funds. 


[NVESTORS first mortgage 
bonds are twice prt apn 
by hi grade | roperty valued a' 
y high , pa er | of bonds, 
and and second by house with 
record of sixteen years 
without loss to any investor. 
og yb 
$100, $500, $1,000. F 
eral income tax 
payments if desired. Bonds 
reserved without extra charge. 
Send for Booklet and Jan- 


“ak for Booklet No. 1-104. 

INVESTO 
INVESTORS 

3131 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
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NE automobile runs smoothly at 
every speed; another of the same 
make will not run, without discom- 
fort to the riders, at 35 miles per hour. 
Why? How can you avoid the pur- 
chase of the second car? 

Write for new leaflet, “How to select a 
car, from the standpoint of vibration.” 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY Co. 


Harrison Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS Wi: desire to secure patent, should 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
your invention and we will give opinion of its 

patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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FALSE TEETH 
Dr. Wernet’s 


Powder 


KEEPS THEM TIGHT 
If your false teeth troubie, consult your 


At best Drug or 
& Wilt de dene 
Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 115 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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Mfd. and Licensed under our own Basic Patents 


Nasi wouring cat 
of the latest series 


fitted with a Rex / \ | ¥ j Specially Designed 
All-Seasons Top \ / for the Nas h 


\ \. A Nash touring car or roadster, inexpen- 
| sively converted into a sedan or coupe by 
( the application of a Rex All-Seasons Top, is 


exceedingly good to look upon. 


The top has been specially designed and built 
| for the Nash. It fits perfectly. It has correct 
| proportions. It preserves the fine coach 

work individual to the car. 


And the ownership of a Rex-equipped 
Nash will afford you the fullest measure 
of comfort and protection every day in the 
year, at a cost materially less than the price 
of a closed car of the solid body type. 


Nash dealers are now displaying new cars, 
Rex-equipped. They also can install a Rex 
AllSeasons Top on the Nash you already 
have. Write for descriptive literature. 


People who-own Rex -topped cars are done with flaj 
ping side curtains, and cold rides, and wet clothing 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1483 Western Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 





Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontane 
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THERE IS A REX ALL’‘SEASONS TOP THAT IS SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND los 
FOLLOWING MAKES: BUICK, DODGE BROTHERS, ESSEX, HUDSON, NASH, \= 


¢ 


Copsrigit 1921. Rex Manufacturing Co. 
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BUILT FOR OPEN CARS OF EACH OF THE 
LEXINGTON, PAIGE, REO AND STUDEBAAKLK 
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HOT WATER 


Do you want it automatically kept 
hot—ready for you day and night— 
at a turn of the faucet— 

Kept hot at low cost—for both the 
first cost and for monthly gas service? 


Then attach THE JARVIS 


THERMOFLASH 


to your own gas water heater and 
range boiler. 
It costs you only 


‘And Range Boiler F. 0. B. $35.00 New York 

























(or anv size) YY, 
Already i Fone Home Approved for public purchase by yy 
THE JARVIS Institute Departments of Good YY 
Housekeeping and New York 
THERMOFLASH eg 
Gives you « See your local plumber or gas 
—_— company. Ask us for the 
Hot “Thermoflash” booklet. 
Water 
Service 
St's mexpen- B. RYAN COMPANY V/ 
sive. Put the 
















370 West 15th St., New York y 
) company ( YY 
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* <> ‘ B. RYAN 
—- a COMPANY 


S66 West 15th Se. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
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1 ., 4A Series of Peneil Portraits 
/ ‘4 No. 1-THE BUSINESS MAN 
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*“¥ USED to think that Dixon’s Eldorado 
pencils were only for artists. Then, 
one day, the awakening! 


“Some one left one of these pencils on 
my desk. I tried it—liked it—treasured it 
more than any other pencil I have ever 
used. 


“Let no one forget that a good pencil has 
just as much influence on the work of a 
business*man as on the work of an artist, 
architect or engineer. It is one of those 
seeming trifles that make perfection.” 


ELDorADO 

The master drawing pencil” 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Penci. Dept. 41-J Jensty City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Write For This 
Good Booklet 
It is called ““FIND- 
ING YOUR PEN- 
— a pencil 
service booklet for 
everyone who uses 
a pencil. Write for 
it. It will help you 
choose exactly the 
right pencil for your 
particular work. 





Dizon’s Eldorado is 
made in 17 leads— 
one for every need 
or preference, 


































W. Canada; Ladies’ Auxilary of Congregation of Ohab 
Sholom of Jersey City, N. J.; Mrs. Selina Willer Meyer: 
Christian 8S. S. of Monterey, Ky.; Pollyanna Class. 
Presbyterian S. S., Olean, N. Y.; Edward E. Furry: 
Mrs. Lucy Diles; Mrs. Thomas R. Lill; E. S. Bragg: 
Dr. L. W. Zochert; Frederick P, Fowler; John Adams. 
5th and 6th Grades and Teacher of Garrettsville School, 
Ohio; Adaline L. Straight; Patriotic Knitting Club, 
Pine Bluff, Ark; 2nd Div. of the Junior Auxilary of 
St. John’s Church, Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. Lora 
Pifer; J. Carl Laney; E. M. Sharak; Gail Mattox; k. 
Allan Sauerwein, Jr.; C. J. Mead; George C, Roess : 
W. R. Curry; H. Klin Philip H. Moore; H. T 
Regnier; C. H. Walker; Wiiliam L. Barker; W, J, 
Kinzie; Mary R. Braislin; Geo, G. McLean; ‘Adelaide 
we; “‘A Friend,”’ Charleston, W. Va.; F. W. Vay: 
Henriette Hart; Oscar Sheffield; J. H. Chapman: F 
W. Wills; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Geiswold; S. C. Mason 
8. Stratton; Gerald Peirce; Lt. James J. Cea; Mrs, 
C. F, Wilson; American Liberty Chap., D. 4. R. 
Chevy Chase, D. C.; Charles Waters; Mrs, H. 
Davenport; Nora W. Taylor; Ellen S. Merrill; First 
Grade Children, Henry School, Akron, Qhio; Dorothy 
agoffin; Rev. William M. Brundage; Mrs. Mary K 
Gray; Mrs. George H. Parshall; Sarah W. Birdseye: 
Emma A. Fountain; Mary Crane Lee; E. Goeving; Guy 
H. Miller; W. D. Seyfried; Women’s Club, David City, 
Neb. Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Moore; Mrs, C. L, 
Sturdevant; Margaret I. Murphy; ‘‘A Friend,” Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; J. B. Dabney; Harry R. Glenn; N 
. Matthes; S. Okenholt; Margaret Carroll; Julia E 
McGrath; J. D. Miller; Lorene Killey; YT. &. Danzals: 
John M. Dailey; Ray Gaskill; Geo. E. Curtis; Dr, RB 
J. Maas; J. P. Christensen; W. W. Pettibone; Minnie 
L. Conley; Mrs, Pearl Miller; Robt. Caldwell; Rosa E 
Hamilton; W. T. W. Hoofnagle; Elizabeth Peacock: 
Sophie W. Somerville; A. M. Nichols; Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis L. Helfrich; Christian Science Friends, Cannon 
Falls, Minn.; M. R. P., Denver, Col.; Mr. Hans 
Nelson; L. Herring; C. E. Horton; J. F. Buch; Eliz- 
abeth Wein; Mr, and Mrs. F. L. Peterson; E. D. Risser: 
Sarah E, Ball; H. S. and Helen P. Stuckey; Polyanna 
Class of Friends 8. S. Soc., Glen Falls, N. Y.; “Four 
Little Readers of the Digest,’’ Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. D, 
Kennedy; Aug. Bourgart; H. G. Morrow; S. Burlinson: 
Frank A. Frankoviz; L. C. Dadant; W. B. Warrington: 
Dr. John E. Sylvester; C. D. Wilson; R. Reese; H. ). 
McGinn; M. L, Roeder; B. N. Gilchrist; F. S. Engle; 
Madeleine Groshens; L. J. Rice; A. F. Diels; Van H. 
Brooks; Eleanor P, Sherwood; W. J. Lammers; Sarah 
C. Polk; Mrs. J. A. Tilton; A. Chapman; Frank Hol- 
man; R. E, Rae; Edward V. Ruskin; B. C. Adams; 
H, 8S. Lingh; Miss H. P. Goodman; F. C. Pote; Nora 
M. Mohler; M. Cordes; Ethel W. Seed; John Reynold 
Lambert Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; T. L Bur 
dick; Wm. J. Cady; A. J. Baker; T. «), Strand; ¢ 
Bjorkborn; Edna P. Ham; Mr. and Mrs. George Jones; 
W. M. Weede; Marian Kohlman; E. Carey; Rm. 163, 
Scheuley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Floretta F. 
Ward; J. F. Hickey; Jean Stokes; Geo. H. Packard; 
Mrs. Janie Hagan; Andrew J. Herreid; E. T. Zeiser; 
Anna F. Charmichael; C. L. Blunt; Miss Casa Nugent; 
Thos. W. O'Donnell; Aldine W. and Eleanor W. Rogers; 
Live Oaks Class, M. E. Sunday School of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.; John Storms; B. O. MclIntire; Edith M 
Watters; Geo. S. M. Kauffroth; Aug. Albert; Chester 
N. Godfrey; J. B. Upson; Dr. U. S. Cook; Fine and 
Levy, New York City; “R. M. Orange; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Furneaux; Jay S. Stowell; M. E. Green, Geo. 
0. Coon; Jennie A. Morgan; Sydney E. Jones; Elizabeth 
M. King; Mary Vann; Chas. R. Vam; John A. Selsor; 
Mark A. Pendleton; Gertrude D. Hubbard; E. W. Me- 
Colm; Sophia Ellis; Mrs. W. F. Carmichael; Rose and 
Littleton Rosemary; A. A. Robinson; Frances K. Cald- 
well; Mildred P. Forbes; Dr. C. P. Jones; J. P. Free- 
man; Mrs. Ida Cook; Mrs. Mary C. Morgan; A. L. 
Key; Albert Duhme; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Foster; John 
W. Trewhela; K. A. Tapscott; M. Miller; T., C. and 
H. Benton; Cloyd Marshall; Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Clark; 
Dr. J. S. Wheeler; D. J. Ryan; A. S. Morris; Mrs. B 
L. Brayton; Dr. J. C. Freeland; Mrs. C. W. Treverton; 
B. Dillon; R. Rivers Portis; Mr. and Mrs. H, M. 
Grimm; C. M. Mockbee; Roy H. Mason; Muskegou 
Chapter, D. A. R., Mich.; Myrtle Morrison; “‘Baby Billy 
Hughes”; Ruth C. Wells; Pupils of Third Grade, Gar- 
field School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wyalusing Fortnightly 
Club, Pa.; Stirling Chapter No. 216, 0. E. 8., Green- 
port, L. L.; J. E. McCormick; Pupils South Marshall 
School, Texas; W. F. Evans and Family; Dr. F. H. May; 
G. H. Simons; Dr. N. C. Bec Mrs. C. R. Bishop; 
First Presbyterian Church of Raisin, Holloway, Mich; 
Simon Friedman; Mrs. H. Francis; Elizabeth R. Shaw; 
Mrs. F. A. Shryock; Wealtha V. Abernethy; K. N. Swett; 
Earl C, Warner; E. K. Crawford; T. P. Evans; Hany 
T. Baker; Arthur FE. Truesdell; John J. Corlett; John 
F. Kohne & Co., Seattle, Wash.; Richard P. Peard; 8. 
H. Hill; Eloise B. Eberlein; Dr. A. L. Olive; M 
Gladys Randell; C. L. Bain; Minnie N. Gernberling; 
Pauline Allen; O. M. Olstead; F. F. Dindinger; RB. B. 
Reid; J. S. Tichenor; Mrs. George F. Durgen; Miss 
Zielah B. Hale; Dr. A. Pflueger; Mrs. Roy McCall; 
Mary I. Jolley; P. C. Newbegin; Dr. J. L. Weeks; Jennie 
Couch; J. W. Jones; Mrs. Elmer McAllester; W. H. 
Stucker; H. H. Harris; J. F. Bradley; Mrs. Edward 
Hollister; Clara Van Gunten; Lillian M. Emanuel; Dr. 
F. W. Edelmann; Mrs. H. E. Kellar; John Fertig; Jac- 
queline Otto; Eugene A. Hildreth; Crippled Children, 
Bradley Memorial, Madison, Wis.; Harry C. Moore; Mrs. 
E. A. Matthews and Mrs, J. H. Burnside; Mrs. W. H. 
Wade; Carolyn Deemer; Wiley 8S. Young Lillian L 
Baird; King’s Daughters’ Class, Grace Reformed Church 
Sunday School, Columbiana, Ohio; P. Ford Clark; Mrs. 
Luella R. Hall; Mr. and Mrs. A. R._ Whitson; L. 
Blackman; Fred Hoffer; W. H. Rush; J. Y. James; 
Mrs. C. R. Burky; Laura S. B. Davies; Cora Miller | 
Pecatonica Produce & Supply Co., Pecatonica, Tl; 
Robert T. Barber; Dr. J. A. Crabb; Barbara W. Sparrow; 
‘Arthur S. Eakle; Grace M. Jones; C. P. Heide; Mrs. L. J. 
Dicks; W. Goshorn; C. L. Panter; Mrs. F, T. Blow; 
J. A. Maddox; Mrs. Virgil McConnell; Mrs. Adam Gray; 
* F. Norris; Mrs. Mary F. Dice and daughter Mar- 
garet; Eva Robinson; J. W. Browning; L. B. Croft; 
Robert and Edward Moseley; Mrs. J. P. Gilmer; Helen A 
Mackenzie; Mrs. A. P. Browning; ‘‘Anonymous,” Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; W. Gibson Carey; J. W. Tardy; Dr. F. v. 
Gremillion; F. Wyss; Walter P. Neubert; H. James Cook; 
a Peterzen; W. B. Herrick; Dr. W. C. Strudwick; 
Bruce R. Ward; John F. Manz; Dr. 
Walter A. Palmer; C. G. McPhersen; Loyal Martin, Jr.; 
Lorraine N. Lang; A. L. Cutting; T. Harry Thompson; 
Lillian Longstaff; C. J. Ogden; John H. Toppass; John 
Jackson; Dr. E. E, Bessey; William G. Dearing; Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus Locke; Marguerite A. McLaughlin; 5. ¢. 
Hill; Ida Rheinberg; Dr. O. F. Higber ; F. S. Martin; 
David Jennings; Dr. E. O. Jones; Fred Von Seggerm; 
Mabel M. Jones; A. J. Heger; Lucy S. McClary; Bertha 
W. Ferguson; Dr. Daniel Morton; Warfield T. Longcope; 
Eloise Backus; R. 8. Douthat; Albert E. Stone; G, F. 
Smith; Lt. H. B. Berry; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Nathan H. Jones; N. F. Drake; os. F. _Horsky; 
Jenny Rasmussen; Lemuel G. Bottorff; Edwin F. ae 4 
ner; M Strickland; W. R. Spears; Helen 
Buchanan; J. G. Yates; Mrs. P. F. Walker; Mr. c 
Mrs. R. T. Glassell; E. B. Ring; Earnest Boyel; A. & 
Simonds; Gertrude T. Clarke; Wm. £. Beerstrom; Henry 
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Montclair, N 3 Cc. M and Mrs. 
Powell; Mabel S. Sheldon; Elia New; Mrs. N. F. Clark 
J. Johnston; S. S8., F Christian Church 
Buffalo, Okla. ; Idalia M poeta Ww. G Root; 
loulse M. Jackson; George B. An Miss M. 
Werburn : Margaret F a> yf Howard Talientire 
W. Gurley; Hal Patton; Fa and 


Fite M. Head; ‘From Bobbie’ Winchester, vay ° aie 
Carroll F. White; Jas. W. McBroom; Edith ‘Alden: Mrs. 
J. W. Mangram; J. W. Curtis; F. C. Holmes; Mrs. H. 8 


Nelson; Mrs. Nancy P. Elliott; E. C. Barker; F. E. 
Sholl ; "Rev. N. W. Good; Fannie B. Maxwell; Geo. E, 
Stone; Mrs. H, Tonnesson ; * H. Ricker; Esther M. 


ge John S. Learoyd, Ir.; C Nicholl; Mabel Dupw ; 
Dr. 8. E. Hudson; Ed. RAL H. L. James; 
Boyce and Chester "“Marquat; Geo. M. Thomson; John w. 
Veity; Katherine Williams; Ellen Duvall; Z. K. Markel; 
Nannie McGrew; Harriet Strong; Mrs, J. R. : 
Leonard J. Fox; David Beale; R. Denman; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cresby Adams; H. D. ‘Watson; W. J. Hough; 
Martha D. Alexander; John Daboll; Mary C. Cone; A. N, 
MacDonald; ‘riends,”’ Hartford, Conn. Mary F. 
Trunkey ; Strong Smith; E. L. Smith; William J. Dickey : 
J. R. Grenawalt; John R. Tuttle; Orren W. Dougherty: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Lorimer; H. Ww. Bode; D. A. Bick- 
ford; Dr. Horace D. Dow; Mrs, Guy Elton Cole; William 
L. Nash; Wm. J. McCaughan; Anna L. Cuthbert: 4. -B. 
Revell ; J. M. Henshaw; Dr. C. W. Fuller; E. E. Wheeler; 
Joseph’ Robinson; Mrs. Sadie M.- Armstron, ng; St. John’s 
Missionary Society, Millersburg, Ohio; Blanche M. Wain- 
wright; Stella A. Hoblitzeil; Mrs. Julius Kaufman; 
“Anonymous.”” New York City " — ng yy 
Daniel J. Murphy; E. P. Regtieids: E. K. Eyerly; Ida ¢ 
Codey; Hattie Beile Dunbar; C. Edward Raabe: G. H. 
, Sharpless ; Etsweiler; J. W. Steiger; 
“Shuler; R. I. Dickinson; Dr. Frederick’ I. Brown; Clifford 
N. Miller; Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Morgan; Mr. and Mrs. 
leonard H. Day; P. R. Allen; Edward Drewry; Mrs. 
C. H. Searle; Grandview Consolidated School, Grandview, 
Iowa; St. Philip's Episcopal Church, Oakland, Cal.: 
Wide Awake Class, United Pres. S. S8., 
Vt.; Fort Study Club, Fort Towson, Okia.; ; W. B. Smith; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Sanders; Grace Laird: Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Whitney ; Branch 168, | a * Waterbury, 
Conn.; Room So. Side High School, Newark, N. 
Mrs. Harriet E. and Annie and Edith Marshall; Edna 
Banks Blord; Mrs. W. C. Jennings; Elizabeth K. Tyson; 
Cari F. Adams; A. . George; P. S. Burnham; Alpha 
Delphian Chapter, Lewistown, Mont.; Mrs. J. G. Barker 
and Miss Gertrude Barker; Civic League, Saltville, Va.; 
The Panama Lodge, Panama, Iil.; The Fearon Lumber 
& Veneer Co.; Red Cross of Drake St. School, 
Titusville, Pa.; Raines Ave. 8S. S.; 
Workers of Grand Gorge M. E. 8. S., Grand Gorge, 
; RB. W. Reynolds; Carl M. Vail: E J. 
Mrs. M. Meeker; Mildred T. Anderson; Arline 
L coaree Chas, J. Whitmore; Mr. and Mrs. Cc. W. 
August I. J. Gill; H. M. Stucke eye; F. L. Shoch; 
Harfeld Pubile School, yor Minn. ; Douglas Clarke; 
B. L. Brown; Helen M. Eat F. : neisen; Dr. 
Herman C. Eckhardt; my Friend, » Dos Palos, Cal.; Dr. 
John H. Stewart; C. L. Bovey; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Wollinbarger; Mrs. E. S. Payson; H. K. Stillwell; Wm. 
cGirr; Haynsworth Baldrey; Roy Headley; Louis dé. 
Koster; N. eck; John, David and Billy Yeck; Frank 
Shellhorn ; Margery age Jas. Galbraith; Leda J. Widney; 
“Anonymous,” N. Y¥. City: Mrs. E. P. and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Parkes; Mrs. We. A. Hart and others; Mrs. 
F. J. Dodge; May W. Stealey; Francis F. Davis; Mar- 
garet Crume; Mrs. John L. Moore; Francis Glanville: 
Mrs. Lois Pfieiger; Harry G. LeGear; J. S. Rea; O. H. 
Parker; E. B. Smith; Walter Palmer: N. Harman Wills: 
Seaman; Chas. Glinkman; Mr. F. A. 
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8. 8S. of Jersey Mills, Pa.; eg Os Ss. H: 
Stephens; Mrs. A. J. George: Dr. i, Bruce; W. Ss. 
Johnson; Emily P. Armitage; ws } Smith; Daisye 
Setliff; Mrs. John Walker Gordon; A. May Heilman; 
Loretta J. Underholt; Dr. J. P. Edmonds; W. H. Gibney 
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& Co.; Brewer Matlocks; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Denver, Colo.; 
Geo. F. Tatum; Dr. W. 0O. Henry; L. Vanuzem; 
“DD. H. L.,”’ Kansas City, Mo.; T. Jeff Bass: W. W. 
Goldsmith; ‘Helen W. Ford: Dr, A. J. Stowe; Dr. I. L, 
ar Mrs. E. B. Stiles; Jerome G. Ward; Ole Osland; 

n Syckel; West ‘Chic ago Sash & Door Mfg. Co.; 
| "Agnes Rohns; Margaret Bradley; Mrs. C. H. Taylor; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Wilson; . Armstrong; John C. 
Penne; Dr. W._M. Crosier; W._T. Moffett; Susan A. 
Davis; Marion Bryant Dickson; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Paton; Bert E. Mitchner; Lois P. Dowdle; John Early; 


M. Horst; J. Marion Shull; David Roy Anderson; Thelma 
Davis; Eita H. Sperry; S. S. Betts; J. M. Perry; Lulu 
M. Becker; Eva W. Stanffer: Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Ritter; 
C. B. Sheridan; E. L. Walker; Zaehnier Family; Mrs. 
E. Dickinson; Alexander D. Naus; Fred G. Haas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Gillette; W. D._ Eminger; Anna z 
Bubb; Lydia F. Sayer; Edna Pool Erickson and Edyth 
Pool; L. F. Pendleton; D. D. Penny; Robert Elder; Mrs. 
F. ¢. Woods; M. E. "Howell; Mrs. Marian S. Deatrick; 
George and Fannie Crow; Oren Britt Brown; A. H. 
Lean; A. R. Wilson; Jas. B.-Foote; Leon A. Dilks; 
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Contributions of less than $10.00 each, $5,542.67 


Previously reported... 2,898,481.44 
Total this report ..... 361,285.24 


GRAND TOTAL. . $3,259,766.68 
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January 12.—The French Chamber of 
Deputies overthrows the Ministry of 
Premier Leygues by the unprecedented 
vote of 463 to 125, owing to the Pre- 
mier’s failure to insist upon a strict 
performance by Germany of the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

Recent disturbances in England attrib- 
uted to the so-called unemployed are 
in many cases reported to have been 
instigated by Russian revolutionists, 
says the London Evening News. It is 
said the Russians have an office in the 
business district of London from which 
they have been carrying on their 
activities. 

Mexican Federal forces defeat. a detach- 
ment of Francisco Murguia’s rebels, 
says a. Mexico City report. This is the 
first clash between the Government 
troops and Murguia’s followers. 


13.—Emma Goldman, who was 
deported to Russia last year on account 
of her. radical activities, is quoted in a 
Berlin report as having said recently 
that she would rather be in jail in the 
United States than free in Soviet Russia. 

The Allied governments have under con- 
sideration a plan for a loan of about 
$300,000,000 to Austria to meet the 
emergency brought about in that coun- 
try by the Vienna Cabinet’s recent 
decision to put Austria’s fate in the 
hands of the Allies. 


A renewal of disorders throughout Ire- 
land, culminating in the killing of a girl 
and the wounding of six other civilians, 
is reported from Dublin, following the 
ebb in the peace tide. 

Dissolution of the General Federation of 
Labor in France is ordered by the court 
in which the president of the organiza- 
tion and cther officers are tried on 
charges of infringing the laws govern- 
ing unions. 

General Crowder, recently sent by Presi- 
dent Wilson to Cuba to investigate the 
conditions there growing out of the 
alleged failure of the Cuban electoral 
board and courts to function properly, 
declares in a statement that if these 
agencies continue to fail, Cuba faces 
legislative paralysis. 

It is reported from Athens that the United 
States Government has consented to 
advance the Greek Government a 
$32,000,000 credit, promised Greece 
when Venizelos was Prime Minister, 
upon the condition that the money be 
expended in America for non-war ma- 
terial. The report was not confirmed 
in Washington. 

The population of Brazil is now 
553,509, or a little more than one- 
fourth that of the United States, it is 
announced by the Brazillian Embassy 
in Washington. 


30,- 
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who leads a 


to form a Ministry 
ability to secure the 
former President Poinearé, 
political movement that would break 
with the Allies and send a military ul- 
timatum to Germany and _ perhaps 
plunge Europe into new wars. 
crisis Aristide Briand is asked by 
President Millerand to form a Cabinet 
whose policy, in contrast to that of 
Poinearé, would be to regulate affairs in 
Europe in agreement with the Allies. 
Order has been restored in the districts of 
India southwest of Lucknow, where 
rioting was recently carried on by the 


peasants, says a report from Delhi. 





15.—Raoul Peret, appointed Pre- | 
mier of France to succeed Leygues, fails 
in- | 
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January 16.—Aristide Briand succeeds jy 
forming anew Ministry i in France which. 
at its first meeting to consider France’s 
attitude toward Germany, indicates 
that it will adopt a firm tone in dealing 
with the Berlin Government until it 
shows a. sincere disposition to fulfil 
the Versailles Treaty and the Spa 
agreement. 

German naval experts are reported to 
have invented a new device for stabiliz- 
ing submarines, making possible giant 
armored submarine cruisers. It is 
said that plans have already been com. 
pleted for a cruiser of 1,443 tons with 
armor plate one and a half inches thick 

The Italian Cabinet decides that in the 
coming Supreme Council in Paris it 
will be impossible for Italy to suppor: 
any measure calculated to force Ger. 
many to fulfil in their entirety the 
obligations of the Versailles Treaty. 

A grave split in the ranks of the Soviet 
Government and the Bolshevik party 
is reported from Russia over the ques- 
tion of concessions to foreign capitalists 
and the reopening of trade relations on 
the old economic basis. Premier 
Lenine, owing to illness, is said for the 
moment to be out of all touch with the 
situation. 

The Central American Union Congress in 
session at San José, Costa Rica, decides 
to sign a convention creating a federa- 
tion of Central American republics. 

January 17.—A serious peasant rebellion is 
reported to have broken out in the 
Ukraine as a result of unrest over the 
refusal of the Soviet Government to 
remedy numerous grievances. 

Samuel Gompers is reelected President 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor at the last session of that or- 
ganization’s convention in Mexico City 

A panicky situation is reported from 
Vienna owing to the recent threat of 
the workingmen there to take things 
into their own hands. It is reported 
that there have been large withdrawals 
of money from the banks and a decided 
exodus of those classes of the population 
directly threatened. 

18.—Four civilians are _ killed 

and seven Black-and-Tan policemen 

wounded in a fight in County Galway, 

Ireland, says a report from London 

CONGRESS 

The House by a vote of 86 
to 48 adopts an amendment increasing 
by $600,000 the appropriation for 
liquor enforcement carried in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial bill. 

Senator Calder, of New York, introduces a 
bill in the Senate providing for the fixing 
of coal prices by the President in ease 
of an emergency. 

Representative MeLeod, of Michigan. 
introduces a bill in the House to repeal 
the excess-profits tax and to impose a 
flat tax of about 15 per cent. on all 
corporations. 

The Senate, by a vote of 
84 to 28, adopts an amendment fixing 
150,000 enlisted men as the strength of 
the Army. It also adopts another 
amendment directing that all recruiting 
be stopt until sufficient men are. dis- 
charged to bring the present Arm) 
strength of 228,000 men down to 
150,000. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, carrying approxi 
mately $130,000,000, is passed by the 
House and now goes to the Senate. 

Definite steps toward dis 

are taken by the House 
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|More Deadly Than War 
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At the Front Over There 


In the ranks of the battling armies disease has hitherto been as a rule a far more 


potent enemy than the bullets of the foe. 


shot in battle more than thirteen died of disease. / 
to one from wounds. In the Crimean war France lost ten men by sickness for every one 


killed. In our own civil war two died from 


Prussian war twelve Germans died of sickness to every one killed in battle. 
hygiene was so far advanced at the time of the Russo-Japanese war that the world 
was startled by the fact that for the first time in the history of armies there was only one 
death from disease for every two men who died fighting. 
tation worked on a super-scale and modern hygienic methofs kept down the excessive 
In the great battle of Civil, Social, Professional, and Business life, in which 
the mortality is greater than that of any war, you should fortify yourself against illness 


death-rate. 


and inefficiency. 


Every One Should Know 


HOW TO LIVE 


Is The Nation’s Foremost Book of Health 
New Enlarged Edition 


This book was prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
M.D., under the auspices of the Hygiene Reference Board of The Life Extension Institute, 
which numbers among its members such eminent men as ex-President William H. Taft, 
Major-General W. C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, Wm. J. Mayo, M.D., 
Alexander Graham Bell, Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., etc. 


108,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


This thoroughly revised edition of 
LIVE has been enlarged by 116 pages. 
subject of health and hygiene. 


for their employees. 


This Book Tells You How to Keep Well 














How to Avoid Colds, Pneumonia, etc. Hardening of the Arteries 1 
Over 100 Danger of Hasty Eating Deep Breathing and Exercise — 
Universitiess What to Eat and How Curing Acid in the Blood pmoking 
Eating to Get Fat How to Cure Insomnia Consumption 
poe apse Eating to Get Thin Treatment for Nervousness —_ 
4 Avene Hygiene in the Home Rules for Good Health Degeneracy 
sonal hygiene. Outdoor Living and Sleeping Effects of Alcohol—Tob pespond 
How te Cure Constipation Without Drugs Blood Pressure Disinfection 
State Boards of Health Recommend It pispenste 
The State Boards of Health of Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and New Eye Strain 
York endorse and recommend it. ae 
A copy was purchased for every official of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health. lat Foot 
Dr. A. T. McCormack, Secretary of the Board of Health of the State of Kentucky, read oe 
it and then immediately ordered 12 more copies for some friends. When a member of such oe Troubles 
a responsible body as the State Board of Health does such a thing you can readily appreci- nfectious 
ate how valuable the book must be. en | 
a Outdoor Living 
One Man Ordered 3,100 Copies Overstral 
Prof. Robert 1. Legge, Department of Hygiene, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: Insomnia 
“I wish to compliment the publishers as well as the authors for producing this timely live —. 
boo! I have adopted it as a text-book for my freshman classes next semester, and have eat 
placed an order with our cooperative store to have on hand at least one thousand copies Melancholy | 
for the coming semester."’ Since this letter was written 2100 additional copies have been Patent Medicines 
e 0% 


ordered. - Rheumatiam | 
rt of Serenity 
THE NEW YORK TIMES Your Money Will Be Refunded Sex Hygiene 
says: “A volume, the scien- We shall return your moneyimmediately—and no questions Santieht ee 
tific accuracy of which is asked—if you do not Underweigh 


vouched for by William J. wish to kee p the 
Mayo, M.D., ex-President of : or 
the American Medical Asso- book after inspection. 
ciation; Alexander Graham This book is endorsed 
Bell, M.D., Board of Scientific by the Journal of_ th: 
. Directors, Eugenics Record American Medical 
Office; Major-Gen. WilliamC. Association and by 
Gorgas, and about nioety matical and sanitary 
other men renowned in the © 1) = Rodale 
fields of medicine, surgery. @Uthorities through- 
bacteriology, industrial out the country. 
hygiene, etc., may well be Sign and send the 
accepted = the ent, seer coupon herewith. 
tative epitome thus far avaul- “ts = 
able in the great but hitherto ay is 7 dima 
neglected realm of individual ‘** full, including 
hygiene.” delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Zz INFLUENZA 


ALONE SLEW 
More Americans 
in a Month Than All 
the German Guns 


The vital lessons of the war are included 
here with all the progress made in the recent months. Big business houses, 
including U. S. Steel Corporation, Sherwin-Williams Co., American Constipation 
Rolling Mill Company, and many others, are buying it in quantities 





In the Hospitals Over Here 


In the Spanish-American war, for every man 
In the Mexican war six died of disease 


disease for each one shot, During the Franco- 
But modern 


In_the recent great war sani- 


How to Keep Well and Fit 


the popular book HOW TO 





CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 








January 17.—Following a 


January 12.—Governor 


January 13.—American 





It is the last word on the 1 near: 


the Topics 


Apoplexy 
Arteries 
Asthma 
Athletes 
Autointoxication 
Table of Food 
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Blood Pressure 
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I Examination Order Form—HOW TO LIVE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 1)-1-29-21 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 
1 enclose $1.62 for which send me the Enlarged Edition 
ot HOW TO LIVE. If f am not satistied with it, I ma) 
J return it within tenalays, you will refund what I have paid, 
a owe vo 


and 1 shal 


i Nani 


t nothine 
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Foreign Affairs’ Committee which re- 
ports a resolution authorizing President 
Wilson to invite the nations of the 
world to send delegates to am interna- 
tional convention to consider ways and 
means to reduce armaments. 

The House emergency tariff bill is ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee with the addition of ten amend- 
ments. These provide, among other 
things, for a duty on sugar, frozen 
meats, apples, tobacco, and other 
commodities. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, introduces a bil] 
to prohibit smoking in all Federal 
structures, with a view to fire pre- 
vention. 


motion of 
Senator Phelan, of California, to recon- 
sider the vote cutting the Army to 
150,000, the Senate, after a protracted 
debate, sets aside its former vote and 
then passes the measure with a limit of 
175,000. About the same time the 
House passes a bill stopping enlist- 
ments and fixing the size of the Army 
at 175,000. 


DOMESTIC 


Miller, of New 
York, asks the legislature to pass a 
State enforcement act conformable to 
the Volstead Act. He also asks the 
repeal of the 3 per cent. beer bill and 
other acts at variance with the Federal 
“dry” law. 

The War Department orders reductions 
of the Army of Occupation from 15,000 
to 8,000. The cost of maintaining the 
former number of men in Germany has 
been about $75,000 a day. 


ship-owners ap- 
pear before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and state that American mer- 
chant ships will be forced out of com- 
petition with foreign vessels if the recent 
ruling that no liquors can be served on 
ships flying the flag of this country is 
put into effect. 

The Anti-Blue Law League of America, 
adopting the Statue of Liberty as its 
emblem, begins operations, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Plans are 
announced for an intensive campaign 
for the repeal of all existing blue laws 
and to combat agitation for new ones. 

The Census Bureau announces that per- 
sons living in cities and towns of. more 
than 2,500 in the United States number 
54,318,032, while those living in rural 
territory number 51,390,739. This is 
the first time in the country’s history 
that more than half of the population ts 
living in urban territory. 


The President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
announces that the farmers of America 
are willing to donate a sufficient amount 
of their surplus corn to feed the starving 
European children if arrangements ar 
made by people of the cities to trans- 
port it to the famine victims. The 
matter has been taken up with Herbert 
Hoover, in charge of European relief 
activities. 

A group of railway executives declare be- 
fore the House Commeree Committee 
that increased rates granted the rail- 
roads have failed to vield the anticipated 
revenues and many roads are in a pre- 
carious financial position. The delega- 
tion urge amendment of the trans 
portation act to enable the carriers te 
obtain partial settlements for losses sus- 
tained during the six months’ guaranty 
period after government control ended. 

Representatives of the international and 
national unions in. the sceel industry ina 
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meeting in Washington decide to launch 
a new campaign to organize iron- and 
steel-workers throughout the country. 
It is said that approximately fourteen 
unions will participate in the campaign 
as against twenty involved in the last 
strike. 

Possibility of a nation-wide coal strike 
is hinted when the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association refuses to apply 
the so-called check-off and deduct 
from miners’ wages the amount ordered 
levied for the support of mine-workers 
in West Virginia and Alabama. The 
making of such collections is agreed to 

in a contract between operators and 

miners in the Pittsburgh district, and 
hence the stand of the operators is 
looked upon as ground for a strike. 


January 15.— Prohibition Commissioner 
Kramer, at the end of the first year of 
national prohibition, declares that in 
his opinion the American people have 
begun to taper off on their use of liquor. 
Tho there has been considerable drink- 
ing, the head of the enforcement corps 
believes the first year’s work has 
brought a large measure of success. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that the cost of living 
declined 5.6 per cent. between July and 
November, 1920, tho the necessities of 
life are still on an average 95.8 per cent. 
higher than they were in July, 1914. 


January 14.—Twelve seaplanes complete 
a flight from San Diego, California, to 
the Canal Zone, 3,200 miles, in seventeen 
flying days. 

The Japanese Associations of the San 
Joaquin Valley, California, at a meeting 
decide to launch a campaign of Amer- 
icanization, intended to remedy the 
conditions which have created an- 
tagonism to the Japanese in California. 

The nations of Latin America join with 
the United States, France, and Great 
Britain in tribute to the memory of the 
late General Gorgas, formerly Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army and 
leader in the successful fight against 
yellow fever. 


January 17.—Nebula No. 584 in the 
constellation Cetus, according to spectro- 
graphic observations at the Lowell Ob- 
servatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, has 
broken all known speed records of the 
heavens and is dashing through space 
away from the earth at a velocity of 
almost 2,000 kilometers (1,200 miles) a 
second. 


January 18.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
System asks all its employees to lay off 
one day each week to obviate the 
necessity of the road’s reducing its work- 
ing force by 20 per cent. The official 
personnel of the system will be reduced 
50 per cent. 

The United Mine-Workers of Alabama 
request Washington to send Federal 
troops into the coal-mine strike district 
of that State to replace the Alabama 
National Guard. 

In future women assistant prosecutors 
will conduct all cases where women are 
on trial in Cook County, Illinois, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
State’s Attorney Crowe. 

Ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for December decreased by about 
$20,000,000 as compared with Novem- 
ber, according to the monthly state- 
ment of the Treasury. It is also shown 
that payments on the public debt in- 
creased by nearly a billion in that 
month; and, further, that for the six 
months ending with December 31 the 
Government’s ordinary disbursements 
fell off by more thana billion compared 
with the corresponding period of 1919. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union announces the beginning of a 
drive for a membership of a million 
women to help enforce the prohibition 
amendment. 
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A cougher can’t 
; o * 
give anything away 
—except his cough 
L 
i iH 
This earnest, industrious clerk i 
! Each winter is thrown out of work, I! 
M For his violent cough ! 
: Drives the customers off. : 
% : ‘ i 
i A cougher is worse than a shirk. 


‘ 
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Drop that Cough 
_ SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


i FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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Put one in ne 

mouth at bedtime * 
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SPICE 


* OF « LIFE 











Discords.—The sad story of the unem- 
ployed is drowned by the farmer’s wail for 
hands.—Baltimore Sun. 


Oddly Quiet.—Three hundred odd per- 
sons listened quietly during Dr. Crafts’s 
three-quarter-hour address.— The New 
York Times. 





Exempt.—As we understand it, New 
York’s determination to drive out the 
crooks doesn’t affect those who pay office 
rent.— Baltimore Sun. 


Hints for Horace.— Horace — Please 
do not phone me again. Father is clean- 
his gun. Lutu.—A “ Personal” in the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


After the Tiff.— W 1rry—“ Marriage soon 
ceases to be a matter of billing and cooing.” 

Husspy—“ Oh, the billing part sticks all 
right.”—The Bulletin (Sydney). 


Here and Hereafter.—‘“ Agnes always 
finds something to harp on.” 

“Yes; I only hope she’ll be as fortunate 
in the next world.”—Boston Transcript. 


No Possible Objections.—‘‘ How do the 
Joneses seem to like their little two-room 
kitchenette apartment? ” 

“ Oh, they have no room for complaint !” 


— Judge. 


Certainly So—Teracuer (after lesson 
on snow)—“ As we walk out on a cold 
winter day and look around, what do we 
see on every hand? ” 

Pup1.—* Gloves ! ”’—Life. 


Page St. Peter REWARD for informa- 
tion leading to whereabouts of Jacques 
S——, a Frenchman, who died in 1879. 





Vv , 109 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York.—A ‘“ Personal” in the San Fran- 





cisco Examiner. 





Fatal Mistake—(Sirvation: Burglar, 
caught red-handed, arraigned in court)— 
Woman—“ The sorce o’ the feller! ’E 
pretended to be my ‘’usband and called 
out, ‘It’s all right, darlin’—it’s only me.’ 
It was the word ‘ darlin’’ wot give ’im 
away.”—Punch (London). 


Deceived Wife.—‘ Trouble at home? ” 
inquired the sympathetic friend. 

“* Serious,” replied Mr. Meekton. ‘“‘ My 
wife went through my pockets last night.” 

* And you are highly indignant? ” 

“No. Sheis. She didn’t find a thing.” 
—Washington Star. 


Man of Few Words.—* What did Hogan 
- say when Kelly called him a liar? ” 

“ Nothin’ much.” 

*That’s funny. 
hot-tempered guy.” 

“Well, he never said a word except, 
* Have ye had enough yet? ’’” —The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 


Hogan used to be a 


Heroic Methods 
Reginald once in a mood of choler 
Thrust his head under a traction-roller. 
The neighbors were strangely surprized to 
find 
How the mishap had broadened Reggie’s 
mind. . 
—The American Legion Weekly. 





Mild Movie.—‘* Wuz it a good show, 
Buddie? ” 

“Naw, only four killed!”—New York 
World. 





A Haughty One.—Mrs. Friatrsuss— 
** Did your cook give you any notice when 
she was about to leave? ” 

Mrs. Bensonnurst—“ No, she hardly 
noticed us at all.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


The Retort Snappy.—‘ I wouldn’t be a 
fool if I were you!” 

“That’s the only sensible thing you’ve 
said during this discussion. If you were I 
you certainly wouldn’t be a fool.”—Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 


Where Anything Goes.—‘‘ No, I know 
nothing about music.” 

* All you have to do is to jangle this 
cow-bell.” 

“But suppose I come in at the wrong 
place? ” 

“You can’t do that in jazz.” —Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Some Feat.—“ Yes,” he bragged, “I 
once invented a rubber pneumatic suit for 
men working at great heights.” 

“ And was it successful? ” asked an un- 
suspecting one. 

“IT should say it was,” he replied. 
“*D’you know the first workman who fell 
off a building wearing one bounced so hard 
and long that we had to throw biscuits to 
him to keep him alive.”—Los Angeles 
Times. 


One Slight Difficulty —A stout woman 
always took two theater seats for herself 
so as to be more comfortable. On one 
occasion the attendant said: ‘* Excuse 
me, madam, but who is going to use your 
second ticket? ” 

“JT am going to occupy both seats,” 
replied the woman. 

“Just as you like, madam, only they 
happen to be on opposite sides of the 
aisle.”—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 


The Crime Wave in Sharpsburg 

Sneak but bold thieves have been doing 
various kinds of stealing around town al- 
ready. They are being watched, and if 
not very careful will get before the winter 
is over what is justly due them. 

Some unprincipled person or persons set 
a lot of large-headed tacks in George 
Snaveley’s auto shed recently. Mr. Snave- 
ley’s driver, Joseph Hammond, by chance 
and accident both, tramped on one that 
penetrated his shoe, and thus saved them 
from having his tires punctured. Mr. 
Snaveley is at a loss to know who would 
be mean enough to do him an act of this 
kind. f 

Leo Poffenberger, son of Deck, had a 
good robe stolen from his car one night last 
week from his radiator. He was a bold 
thief as the lights were all shining bright 
on the streets. Not long since an auto was 
driven to Poodle Poffenberger’s hen-house 
and an attempt was made to get chickens, 
and they were frightened away by members 
of the family. 
Quoted by F. P. A. inthe New York Tribune 

from the Sharpsburg correspondence in 

the Shepherdstown (W. Va.) Register. 













THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 














To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—With refer. 
ence to the LEXICOGRAPHER'S reply to “A. T. §,,” 
Tulsa, Okla., concerning the capital of the Indian 
Territory, the Hon. William M. Franklin, Clerk 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma City, says; 
“Each of the five civilized tribes located in Indian 
Territory had different capitals. The Chickasaw 
and Seminole Nations had governors. The Cher- 
okee, Choctaw, and Creek Nations had principal 
chiefs. Each Nation had a different set of na- 
tional officers and legislative bodies. Their capi- 
tals were as follows: Cherokee Nation, Tahlequah; 
Creek Nation, Okmulgee; Seminole Nation, We- 
woka; Chickasaw Nation, Tishomingo, and Choc. 
taw Nation, Tuskahoma. There was no capital 
of the Indian Territory as a whole and never has 
been.”” The Handbook of American Indians, 
vol. II of Bulletin No. 30, under Tahlequah gives 
the following: ‘The capital of the Cherokee Na- 
tion in northeast Indian Territory. . . . The 
name ... is an old Cherokee town-name and 
was formally adopted for the new capital in 1839 
on the reunion and reorganization of the Old 
Settler and Emigrant bands of Cherokee in the 
West.” 

“D. W. W. F.,”” Montgomery, Ala.—*“ Please 
give me the correct meaning of the word sabotage.” 

The word sabotage is defined as—‘‘1. The act 
of cutting shoes or sockets for rails in railroad- 
ties. 2. By extension, the act of tying up a 
railroad by malicious damage. 3. Hence, any 
poor work or other damage done by dissatisfied 
workmen; also, the act of producing it; plant 
wrecking.” 

“R. T.,” Eagle Pass, Texas.—‘'(1) What is 
the correct pronunciation of Raleigh? (2) What 
is the origin of the pawnbrokers’ sign of the three 
golden balls? (3) What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word vagaries?”’ 

(1) Raleigh is pronounced in England ro’li— 
o as in or, i as in habit; or ral’i—a as in fat, i asin 
habit. In the United States, Raleigh is pro 
nounced ro’li—o as in or, i as in habit. (2) The 
three balls, or pawnbrokers’ balls, called also the 
blue balls or the golden balls, used as the sign ofa 
pawnbroker, have been said to originate from 
the arms of the Medici family of Lombardy, the 
Lombards being widely known as money-lender. 
Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” 
says: “The Medici family, whose arms wer 
three gilded pills, in allusion to their profession 
of medicine, were the richest merchants of Flor 
ence, and great money-lenders.”’ Others attribute 
them to the emblem of St. Nicholas, whois 
said to have given three purses of gold to three 
virgin sisters to enable them to marry. (3) The 
word vagaries is correctly pronounced va-ge’riz— 
a asin final, e asin prey,iasin habit. By Bailey, 
Buchanan, and Perry the stress was put on the 
first syllable—va’garies, but the Scots stress the 
second to-day. 

“T. W.,”’ Fowler, Cal.—*“ (1) Is it correct to say 
‘old ancient’ when speaking of something very 
old? (2) Is it correct to say ‘railroad track’?” 

(1) Ancient used as a noun connotes one who 
or that which existed in ancient times. Therefore, 
it is not correct to use “old ancient’ when re- 
ferring to anything that is old. Old furniture 
is referred to as antique furniture; Early English 
is spoken of as Old English. ‘Old ancient” is 
repetitious and is equivalent to saying “old old,” 
which is absurd. (2) The expression “‘railroad 
track”’ is correct. 

“J. L. T.,” Toledo, Ohio.—‘tWhat is the 
meaning of the expression, ‘A dead language”? 
Is Greek such a language? ”’ 

A dead language is one no longer in use in the 
vernacular, but one used as a classic. The ques 
tion “Is Greek a dead language?” is one which 
has been answered in the affirmative when the 
classic Greek of the ancients is meant, and in the 
negative when modern Greek speech is referred to. 


“L. G.,”” Midlothian, Texas.—** Dead men tell 
no tales’’ is a proverb. It has been traced # 
Theodotus’s counsel concerning the death of 
Pompey (Plutarch’s “Life of Pompey ")—" Dead 
men do not bite.” Also, you will find it @ 
Thomas Campbell’s “The Pilgrim of Glencoe.” 
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If you area steeluser 
send for our Bulletin 
D, containing com- 
plete information 
regarding bars, 
shapes, plates, 
sheets, tubes, rivets, 





YERSON 


STEEL SERVICE 








“By mynnces os 


At 4:40 p. m. the Anderson Iron Works 
telephoned our Chicago warehouse for 
rivets which they had to have by noon the 
following day in order to prevent stopping 
work on an important job. 

Seven minutes later the order was en- 
tered. The rivets were taken out of stock 
the same evening, and dispatched by truck 
at 7 o'clock the next morning. The cus- 
tomer had them before 8. 

This is exceptional speed. But it shows 
what perfected organization can do in 
emergencies. 

For steel—in any form, in any quantity, 
shipped with maximum speed—our five 
distributing points, with their vast stocks, 
are prepared to serve you. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON 





DETROIT BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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NE of the pleasant features of Fenestra service is the fact that 
widely distributed stocks insure prompt delivery of standard types 
of sash at moderate cost. 





The same policy of service has placed trained engineers in 63 cities to 
work closely with architects and builders in the better application of 
WindoWalls, and has created an erection department with branches 
in the larger centers. 


This close knit combination for better service has its obvious advan- 
tages; but its real significance is that Fenestra WindoWalls have been 
preferred to the extent that makes such a truly national organization 


The Fenestra organization comprises possible. 


63 Sales and Engineering offices and 
24 Warehouses. The Warehouses are 


pet ne lay ant These warehouses, engineers and erecting divisions are the direct 


result of Fenestra manufacturing superiority, attested by Fenestra’s 


Ateste. Ge. Kansas City. fi record as the world’s largest producer of steel sash. 


Baltimore, Md. Knozville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Lake Charles, Lo. 
Boston, Se ae Little Rock, Ark. 
pais oh YA Louisville, Ky. 
Cha W. Va. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. mepttwonzee St Wis. 
icago, Ill. inneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. 
Cleveland, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, ‘- 
Dayton, Ohio New York, N.Y. 
Denver, Colo. Omaka, Nee. 
Des Moines, Jowa Ohishome City !0 la. 
i hiladelphia, Pa. 
Tudor Pa. 
Pertignd, Oregon 
Richmoi a. 


St. Louis, , Mo. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
oeare, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. Seattle, Wash. 
Montana Shreveport, La. 





Detroit Steel Products Company 
2250 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products Limited, Toronto; Canada 








Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, F 





Siouz City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, A 

Utica, N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


Continuous Sash 
Mechanical Operators 


Sidewall Sash 
Underwriter’s Labeled Sash 


Counterbalanced Sash 














